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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


We are approaching the third 

The P ee 
Armistice anniversary of Armistice Day. 
Anniversary Tt will be three years on Novem- 
ber 11 since fighting ceased on the great 
Western Front, and the German armies be- 
gan their rapid movement back across the 
Rhine. For many families the closing days 
of October and the early days of November 
have their associations of sorrow, because 
the casualties on both sides were appalling 
in those last stages of the fighting, and the 
American losses were especially heavy. It 
was in that period, namely, the month of Oc- 
tober and the opening days of November, 
that the Armistice terms were being formu- 
lated and carefully negotiated. The delib- 
eration with which the governments weighed 
the Armistice terms before accepting them 
was expensive beyond anything of a similar 
kind in human history, because each day’s 
delay meant the sacrifice of many thousands 
of lives. Thus it was the Armistice, an 
agreement sealed with the blood of young 
men of many nations, that must stand as the 
real basis of future peace, rather than the 
elaborate documents subsequently devised in 
the Conference at Paris. In the Armistice 

were laid the enduring foundations. 


The Armistice of November, 
1918, was not a truce, not a mere 
agreement to suspend hostilities, 
It was a definite ending of the greatest war 
of all history, on terms meant to secure last- 
ing peace. The magnitude of America’s 
armed intervention had turned the scales. 
Germany’s prospective victory early in 1918 
was quickly rendered impossible by the mass- 
ing in France of two million American sol- 
diers, who had been arriving at the rate. of 
about three hundred thousand a month. This 
unexampled movement had been achieved 
through the employment of British merchant 
shipping from all the seas, in the transport of 


Victory 
Meant Future 
Unity 


troops and of war supplies. The successful 
handling of military forces thus augmented 
had been due to the acceptance by the United 
States, Great Britain, and Italy of the French 
view that there must be strategic unity and 
that there must be a supreme command. 
Thus General Pershing and General Sir 
Douglas Haig, as competent commanders 
and consistent disciplinarians, loyally ac- 
cepted service under General Foch as Su- 
preme Commander. This immense military 
combination gave both moral and _ physical 
support to the Italians in their critical strug- 
gle which ended with the radical defeat of 
the Austrian invaders of Northern Italy in 
the last week of October, followed by Aus- 
tria-Hungary’s withdrawal from the war on 
November 4. The final breaking of Aus- 
trian strength exposed Bavaria to attack, and 
if the war had lasted even a few days longer 
there would undoubtedly have been an 
Italian invasion of southern Germany, re- 
sulting in a homeward march of the Bavarian 
troops from the Western Front, and thus 
further strengthening the hands of the AIl- 
lied troops fighting in France under Foch, 
Pershing, Petain, and Haig. The victory 
was due to the combined effort of great peo- 
ples, and it was meant to secure real peace 
through acceptance of declared principles. 


The pressing problems of recon- 
struction—problems that are ex- 
tremely puzzling in their public 
aspects and that are troublesome to scores of 
millions of people in their private affairs— 
have produced a natural and inevitable reac- 
tion. Three years ago the popular mind was 
uplifted by a sense of the heroism as well as 
the tragedy of the war. That mood was 
quite sure to disappear for a time, because 
men were so soon absorbed in another kind 
of struggle wholly unheroic, namely, the 
struggle to bring the populations of the 


A Period 
of 


Reaction 
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world back from a basis of war to a so-called 
“normal” condition of peace. Obviously, 
there have been terrible mistakes in the poli- 
cies of the European Governments as they 
have been trying to work out the political 
basis of a New Era. But, even while we are 
condemning the mistakes, a certain tendency 
toward rectification makes itself felt in many 
directions. The period of three years is a 
very short time in the story of national re- 
construction after the strain and devastation 
of war. The peoples of the world -unques- 
tionably meant to establish peace on a higher 
plane of justice and. of international good- 
will than had previously existed, when the 
terms of the Armistice were adopted and the 
war was ended, three years ago. That great 
purpose must not be forgotten. 


We must from time to time re- 
New vive the memories of those great 

Holiday = days, and particularly we must 
remember the joy and the enthusiasm of the 
world when the fighting ceased and the de- 
mobilized soldiers began to return to their 
homes. Our public holidays in the United 
States, notably the Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving Day, and the birthdays of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, are typically national in 
their origin and significance. Armistice Day, 

















A MEMORIAL TO BRITAIN’S UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


(The stone cenotaph adjacent to Westminster Abbey 
was dedicated on Armistice Day of last year and will be 
the central point for the observance of Armistice Day an- 
niversaries, It is here that General Pershing deposited the 
Congressional Medal of Honor on Monday, October 17) 


on the other hand, is destined to become a 
great international holiday devoted to the 
principles of peace, justice, and good-will 
among all the nations, and races of mankind. 
Fortunately, we do not have to infer or to 
imply the principles and the sentiments that 
are appropriate to the observance of Armis- 
tice Day. The preliminary agreements upon 
which the military Armistice was actually 
signed in November, 1918, were enlightening 
and far-reaching. They accepted principles 
of codperation for common- needs among 
the nations, as opposed to plans of competi- 
tive armament. They recognized’in definite 
terms thé beginning of a period in which law, 
order, and -justice should dominate rather 
than force. They called explicitly for a re- 
duction of armaments. All these things were 
included in Mr. Wilson’s “fourteen points,” 
and approved alike by both belligerent 


groups. 


It must never be forgotten that, 
although the Germans and their 
allies were facing defeat and dis- 
aster, and had lost the war, quite apart from 
these generous principles embodied in the 
Armistice, they actually made: peace upon 
the explicit terms set forth in that document. 
The preliminary negotiations had been con- 
ducted by the United States. ‘The accepted 
doctrines of permanent peace and interna- 
tional association had been formulated by 
President Wilson. ‘These terms and condi- 
tions had been submitted to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Japan, and had 
been carefully considered, so that the docu- 
ment as signed by the Germans was 
not a casual memorandum a& respects its prin- 
ciples and terms, but an international com- 
pact of the highest authority and the most 
enduring historical character. That it must 
outlive the elaborate settlements devised by 
the Peace Conference at Paris and Versailles 
is reasonably certain. Many detailed solu- 
tions prescribed in 1919 will break down or 
undergo modification; but the principles of 
the Armistice will grow brighter as the years 
pass by, and as men learn the wisdom of for- 
bearance and codperation and neighborly 
helpfulness. 


n 
Enduring 
Compact 


General Pershing’s recent mis- 
sion to- France and England— 
where he placed medals voted by 
Congress first upon the tomb of the unknown 
soldier whom France had honored as typical 
of the sacrifices of her poilus, and afterward 


French Soldier 
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GENERAL: JOHN J. PERSHING DEPOSITING THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR AT THE GRAVE OF THE 
UNKNOWN FRENCH SOLDIER, ON OCTOBER 2 


upon the tomb near Westminster Abbey of 
the soldier whois buried there as represent- 
ing the spirit of the British ‘“Tommy”—had 
no ordinary significance. It was much more 
than a routine formality. This mission re- 
called the sacrifices that were made in com- 
mon by the young men of many countries. 
We make a mockery of: these sacrifices if we 
do not dedicate our best efforts to the cause 
of peace and security in the world—the cause 
for which their ‘lives were given. Our read- 
ers will remember that the “unknown soldier 
of France” had been buried with impressive 
ceremonies at the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. 
It was here that General Pershing, accom- 
panied by Ambassador Herrick, and attended 
as a guard of honor by five hundred Ameri- 
can troops selected from our forces still serv- 
ing on the Rhine, was joined on October 2 
by President Millerand, War Minister Bar- 
thou, Marshal Foch, and all the other Mar- 
shals of France, together with a great gath- 
ering of notables and of plain citizens, while 
many thousands of French soldiers lined the 
Champs Elysees from the Place de la Con- 
corde to the central place of the ceremony. 
The occasion was memorable in every respect, 
and we hope that our readers will feel with 


us that it deserves to be singled out as the 
notable historic event of the weeks that are 
leading up to the Conference. 


Ambassador Herrick said. that 
Congress, in conferring this 
medal of honor, intended to ex- 


Notable 
Expressions 
at Paris 


press the feeling of America for France, and 
especially for the French soldiers; and, quot- 
ing from the words of Lincoln, he added: 
“Let us here consecrate ourselves to the un- 
finished work which they so nobly advanced.” 
His speech appealed to the highest motives 
in its call for mutual confidence and help- 


fulness. He closed his friendly discourse 
with the following sentiments: 


I believe that the future of the world is bound 
up in the fortunes of France. She is the symbol 
as she is the bastion of civilization. She is the 
color guard of the army of hope, and as she 
stands or falls the battle we are now waging 
will be lost or won. 


General Pershing made a terse address in 
the form of an apostrophe to the soldier who 
lay buried under the shadow of the Arch as 
the “immortal symbol of devotion to the 
highest ideal of humanity.” His brief tribute 
was perfect, both in form and in sentiment. 
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It might well be read in American schools 
and in American churches as a part of the 
observance of Armistice Day. Let us quote 
the third of the four brief paragraphs which 
constitute Pershing’s address: 


Comrade! In your heart there is malice to- 
ward none, but charity for all. You fought 
against a great calamity—war; but your work 
will never be ended till all peoples have -rid 
themselves of the burden which preparation for 
war imposes. You gave everything for peace; 
but your sacrifice will be sterile unless a gen- 
erous sentiment of disinterested codperation re- 
places all hate. 


When a great soldier, who led our armies 
in the recent war, and who is to-day the 
active as well as the titular head of our 
forces, thus appeals for disarmament and co- 
operative work for security and progress, we 
may feel assured that our millions of ex- 
service men in the United States will follow 
him in these sentiments against war, even as 
they accepted the discipline and danger of 
military service. 


aide It was both wise and felicitous 
of the that the Conference at Wash- 
CNS eten. which is to consider the 
reduction of armaments and the removal of 
causes of disagreement and distrust, should 
have Armistice Day fixed for its opening. 
The Conference could not well have been 
held at an earlier time, for many reasons. 
And, for many other reasons, it ought not to 
have been longer deferred. Hopes for its 
success do not lie so much in the prospect of 
“putting over” any particular program as in 
the awakening again of the generous senti- 
ments that are really in the hearts of hun- 
dreds of millions of plain people everywhere, 
although fear and prejudice and false lead- 
ership have tended so strongly to discourage 
and repress those nobler aspirations and those 
latent beliefs in the essential unity of human 
progress. ‘Thus it is a circumstance of pro- 
found meaning fraught with beneficent in- 
fluence, that, as this august conference 
assembles, there is to be a ceremony at 
Arlington which will resemble those great 
occasions in England and France when the 
unknown soldier was interred with the high- 
est’ official honors. 


The National Cemetery, which 
faces Washington from the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac, where 
the historic home of Robert E. Lee looks 
across at the new Lincoln Memorial, is to 
be the scene, on November 11, of the burial 


The American 
Soldier at 
Arlington 
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of an unknown American soldier whose 
body has been brought from France. Presi- 
dent Harding is to lead the procession, and 
it is hoped that President Wilson may be able 
to join the official group. The representa- 
tives of men and nations will join in render- 
ing homage to the American soldier; and 
especially it is arranged that delegates who 
have arrived to attend. the Conference will 
be present in the great amphitheater that 
has been built at Arlington expressly for 
occasions of this kind. General Grant and 
General Lee alike at the end of our Civil 
War were advocates of genuine reunion; and 
after the ceremony of November 11, in which 
President Harding, General Pershing, the 
delegates of the Peace Conference, and the 
representatives of all nations will participate, 
this national cemetery at Arlington will more 
than ever symbolize the spirit of peace and of 
coéperation. With this occasion, in which 
our Congress honors the enlisted soldiers 
through the symbolic interment of an un- 
known warrior, President Harding will take 
the lead in reviving the project of a great 
memorial bridge across the Potomac that will 
lead from the Lincoln: Memorial to Arling- 
ton, these points being in a direct line with 
the Washington Monument and the dome of 
the Capitol. 


Armistice Day in future years 


Proposed 
Memoria’ should be observed by delega- 
Structure tions of schoolchildren sent ‘to 


visit Washington and to join in a parade of 
peace across the memorial bridge to the grave 
of the unknown soldier; and in, the great 
amphitheater they should each year be privi- 
leged to hear an address from the President 
on America’s responsibilities. and duties in 
regard to the- maintenance of justice. and 
order at home and abroad. It would be fit- 
ting if the memorial bridge: were built in 
large part through the.voluntary gifts of peo- 
ple in all the States, just as the Washington 
Monument was built. After a plan had 
been devised by the Commission for which 
Congress has already provided, with the 
President of the United States as. its chair- 
man, this work of raising funds for the me- 
morial -bridge could be made to serve educa- 
tional as well as patriotic-ends. Engineers, 
architects, and artists would doubtless give 
their services gladly. Mechanics and artisans 
would do their part in a project intended 
to symbolize the dignity of labor, and to 
guard the common man against the sacri- 
fices of war which are always borne by him 
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THE NEW AMPHITHEATER IN THE ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, ON THE VIRGINIA SIDE OF THE 
POTOMAC AT WASHINGTON 


in undue proportion. It should be the in- 
tention to make this bridge the most beauti- 
ful structure of its kind, and the greatest 
architectural memorial following our part in 
the World War. In symbolizing the cause 
of peace in general, it would also particu- 
larly emphasize the complete reunion of our 
North and South. Thus highways converg- 
ing at its southern entrance would lead not 
only to Arlington, immediately at hand, but 
also to Mt. Vernon, and on to Richmond and 
the farther South, to Harpers Ferry, An- 
tietam and Gettysburg, to Winchester and 
the Shenandoah Valley, and so on. 


Back of the Conference that is 
American ° ° . 
Spirit inthe soon to begin its. sessions at 
Conference Washington, there can be no 
single influence as powerful as the sentiment 
of America. The American delegation has 
been selected with a high sense of discern- 
ment and propriety by President Harding. 
These delegates, who are Secretary Hughes, 
former Secretary Root, and Senators Lodge 
and Underwood, are engaged in earnest 
study of many complicated problems; and 
President Harding has very properly joined 
them in intimate conversations and prelimi- 
nary surveys of the ground to be covered. 
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A SCENE WITHIN THE ARLINGTON AMPHITHEATER, WHERE GREAT MEMORIAL GATHERINGS WILL BE HELD 
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There is already evident a most generous 
attitude toward the Conference as the date 
approaches. Our system of government is 
such that our policies cannot be developed or 
carried on by what in certain other countries 
are known as “foreign office” cliques or 
groups. It is at once our strength and our 
weakness in international affairs that Amer- 
ican policies are not in the hands of profes- 
sional diplomats, or members of a ruling class 
who play at the games of empire and of com- 
petitive commerce as lifelong experts, almost 
wholly separated from the ups and downs of 
the domestic political situations of their re- 
spective countries. Our foreign policies in 
the United States are somewhat dangerously 
subject to the possible whims or limitations of 
knowledge of successive Presidents or Secre- 
taries of State. But, in the last analysis, our 
policies are based upon public conviction. 
Thus the citizen’s education becomes the 
essential factor. 


It is sometimes the case that for- 
eign governments, with their per- 
manent organizations, take ad- 
vantage of our seeming inconsistencies of 
policy. Thus, by way of contrast, it is the 
- foremost business of a British or Italian or 
Japanese foreign office to push British or 
Italian or Japanese interests everywhere in 
the world. But no provision at all is made 
in our American scheme of government for 
any executive department that has either the 
duty or the discretion to occupy itself with 
pushing American interests. We deal with 
foreign governments through the State De- 
partment, and it is expected that the Secre- 
tary of State, acting on behalf of thePresident 
as Chief Executive, will uphold the dignity 
and honor of the American Government. 
But there is nothing of a fundamental kind 
in American foreign policy that does not rest 
upon the convictions of the country as a 
whole. Thus the President and the Ameri- 
can delegation in the forthcoming peace con- 
ference will do their work with enhanced ef- 
ficiency if they find, themselves encouraged 
and strongly supported by the people of the 
country regardless of political parties. 


Our 
Policies Are 
Ope 


This feeling that the country is 
hoping and expecting important 
results from the Conference, and 
is strongly supporting the American dele- 
gates, will be conveyed chiefly through the 
medium of the press. Self-constituted bodies 
and groups who are proposing to sit in Wash- 
ington, as in some sense rivals to the official 


The Press 
Will Serve 
Faithfully 
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Conference, either to work for particular 
solutions, or on the assumption that they are 
in some superior sense the exponents of the 
cause. of disarmament and of international 
harmony, are not likely to be of much use to 
the real conference. It is probable that the 
country as a whole, which has a saving sense 
of humor and an instinct for humbugs and 
self-advertisers, will very quickly take the 
measure of these special organizations and 
groups, most of whose nominal members are 
excellent and wholly free from guile, and fail 
to fathom the- motives of the initiating 
individuals or -cliques who seek to gain 
strength with the public by flaunting an ar- 
ray of well-known names. The Washington 
correspondents, in contrast, are at. the pres- 
ent time a remarkably intelligent and able 
group’ of men. Many of them have had 
European and Asiatic experience. Their 
numbers: will be reinforced during the con- 
ference period by many competent journal- 
ists, European as well as American. Periodi- 
cals and newspapers alike will follow the 
work of the conference with all proper facili- 
ties for being well informed. 


Thus Mr. Frank H. Simonds— 
who writes in the present num- 
ber of this REview on the ques- 
tions of the Far East as they will present 
themselves at Washington, and whose prin- 
cipal home is now at Washington—will con- 
tinue to serve our readers, as through many 
years past, as our regular contributor. Men 
like Mr. Wickham Steed, editor-in-chief of 
the London Times, will be in Washington 
in order to report daily to the readers of 
their papers at home, with due interpretation. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, whose great. work, the 
Outline of History, is now being offered to 
our readers in a special Review oF REvIEWwsS 
edition, is arriving in Washington, where he 
will act as special correspondent of certain 
newspapers, especially the New York World 
and the Chicago Tribune. As was shown in 
our pages last month by Mr. Arthur W. 
Dunn, himself a veteran Washington cor- 
respondent, no Secretary of State in recent 
years has met the newspaper correspondents 
so frequently and with such frankness as 
Secretary Hughes. The work of the Con- 
ference cannot be carried on like a town- 
meeting; but its methods are not to be mys- 
teriously secretive so far as the Government 
of the United States is concerned. The press 
will be treated with full regard for its pub- 
lic functions. 


Journalists 
at the 
Conference 
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ELIHU ROOT OSCAR W.UNDERWOOD CHARLES E. HUGHES HENRY CABOT LODGE 


THE FOUR AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE ON ARMAMENT LIMITATION WHO HAVE BEEN HOLDING 
PRELIMINARY CONVERSATIONS IN WHICH PRESIDENT HARDING HAS TAKEN PART. 


sais This country has no hidden 
Motives in the aims and no selfish points to 
East . Cr. 

gain. We are not inviting Eng- 

land here to disturb the British mind as re- 
spects naval security. Nor are we inviting 
France in order to propose disarmament of 
land forces on terms that would seem to her 
impossible from the standpoint of her defen- 
sive needs. Nor are we inviting delegates 
from across the Pacific on the supposition 
that we may be able to drive a wedge between 
Japan and China on the one hand, or between 
Japan and Great Britain on the other. Un- 
doubtedly, our Government, in accord with 
prevailing American sentiment, desires for 
Japan a future of prosperity and success as 
one of the foremost members of the family of 
nations, and one of America’s most consistent 
friends through a long period. If the con- 
sensus of intelligent American opinion could 
be taken, it would be found that the over- 
whelming desire of this country is to avoid 
any further drifting into dangerous misun- 
derstandings about the questions of the Far 


East and the relative interests of different 
peoples and governments in the Pacific 
Ocean. Maps are sometimes drawn, and 
articles are sometimes written, with a view 
to showing the growth of America’s strategic 
power in the great expanses that stretch from 
the Golden Gate to the Asiatic mainland. 
But the American people are not conscious 
of any strategic aggressiveness where West 
meets East, and are willing to learn some- 
thing of the opinion of other countries. The 
article by Mr. Dunn in this number states 
with unvarnished plainness what are held at 
Washington to be the fundamentals of a 
sound policy regarding China. If Mr. Dunn 
states the recognized American view, with 
his exceptional knowledge of the Washing- 
ton attitude, Mr. Simonds on his part does 
not hesitate to tell Americans how other 
countries look at our claims and conten- 
tions. These two articles, taken together, 
will help our readers the better to under- 
stand some of the delicate and difficult ques- 
tions with which the conference must deal. 
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It was a long time before Eu- 
rope was willing to accept the 
Monroe Doctrine; and even in 
South America at times our attitude was re- 
garded as pretentious, if not domineering. 
We have had to create a series of precedents 
of a practical kind under the Monroe Doc- 
trine in order to have it understood. Differ- 
ent Latin-American countries have been cele- 
brating the completion of the first century of 
their established freedom from the Spanish 
colonial system. They now realize that the 
people of the United States regard them with 
good-will, and without the remotest notion 
of interference with their freedom and sov- 
ereignty. Two years hence we shall be cele- 
brating the centenary of the announcement 
of the Monroe Doctrine. But for our atti- 
tude many of the Spanish-speaking regions of 
the Western Hemisphere would have been 
seized, under. one pretext or another, by 
European powers, and the processes of world 
peace that must occupy the middle period of 
the twentieth century would have been ren- 
dered by far more difficult and complicated 
by reason of imperialistic outposts through- 
out our Western world. We have not sought 
for ourselves a foothold anywhere in South 
America. 


Lessons From 
the Monroe 
Doctrine 


Our control of the Panama 
Canal, which we have con- 
structed at public expense, is in 
the interest of the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere, besides serving equally the commerce 
of all nations. We voluntarily abstained 
from annexing Cuba after we had liberated 
that island, while our acceptance of jurisdic- 
tion over Porto Rico has resulted in the grant 
of full American citizenship to the entire 
population of the island, with a reasonable 
prospect of admission as a State at such time 
as may be beneficial to the Porto. Ricans 
themselves. At this moment we are observ- 
ing with the greatest interest and good-will 
a renewed attempt at full confederation of 
the Central American Republics. Our atti- 
tude in 1865 saved Mexico from European 
domination, and we are prepared to give to 
the Mexicans to-day a true example of neigh- 
borliness as soon as their Government reflects 
in its policies the sentiments of their best 
citizens. Our relations with Canada are 
upon the firmest basis of good understand- 
ing; and it is now recognized on both sides 
of the boundary line that we must seek un- 
derstanding and coéperation in future be- 
cause our interests in the world are so much 


Our Place 
in this 
Hemisphere 
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alike, and because the unity of North Amer- 
ica can go so far to help stabilize the world. 


Less than a quarter of a century 
ago, aS we were preparing to in- 
tervene in Cuba and to end a 
disastrous and ‘deadlocked struggle between 
Spaniards and Cubans, the attitude of Conti- 
nental Europe toward us, as influenced by 
Hapsburg connections and diplomacy, was 
exceedingly unfriendly. We have no occa- 
sion to remember this in a spirit of resent- 
ment, and it is mentioned here merely as an 
instance of the menace that may arise through 
the wrong kind of foreign-office diplomacy. 
The British attitude toward us at that time 
was in marked contrast to the attitude of 
Germany and Austria. Canadians, Brit- 
ishers, Australians, had no part in unfriend- 
ly manifestations. Our retention of the 
Philippines was a surprise to Japan, and to 
some extent a disappointment. Nevertheless, 
it was soon afterward realized that we re- 
mained at Manila largely because of inter- 
national complications of a serious kind 
which would have arisen if we had with- 
drawn. Thus Germany’s seizure of the Phil- 
ippines would probably have involved Japan 
in a war for which she was not then sufh- 
ciently prepared. We were largely influenced 
in our continued occupation of the Philip- 
pines by the undoubted preference of the 
British, the Australians, and also the French, 
that we should take charge. It would have 
been impossible for Spain to continue there, 
and it was better for Spanish interests that 
we should remain. 


Our Sojourn 
in the 
Philippines 


ii ae is plain enough now to 
sian Spaniards, after more than 
twenty years have elapsed, that 

they were fortunate rather than otherwise 
in getting rid of the insular remnants of 
their once great empire at a time when their 
rule in the West Indies and in the East In- 
dies had been changed from a profitable asset 
to a burdensome liability. With a vast and 
expanding population, the United States 
might at one time have insisted upon acquir- 
ing the Hudson Bay Company’s uninhabited 
territories which have now been converted 
into the thriving States of the Canadian 
Northwest. Our entire acquiescence in the 
Canadian acquisition and development of 
those areas is the best evidence that Ameri- 
cans of the United States can possibly give 
of the non-aggressive aims and purposes of 
the country. Whatever mistakes, therefore, 
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may have marred the course of American his- 
tory in the field of international affairs, the 
record upon the whole has been a creditable 
one, especially when subjected to the test of 
comparison. It is with this background of 
honorable conduct that the United States is 
entering a conference that may prove to be 
one of the notable turning points of human 
history. 


ae In this conference we have not 
ill We . . 

Leavethe only to seek light upon the aims 
Philippines? 444 policies of other countries, 
but we have also to throw some light upon 
our own. For example, several years ago, in 
adopting the Jones Act, which greatly in- 
creases the measure of self-government ac- 
corded to the Filipinos, the purpose of the 
United States to withdraw from the islands 
at a very early date was explicitly set forth 
in the preamble. Manifestly such withdrawal 
could not have taken place during the Euro- 
pean War, nor in the unsettled years imme- 
diately following. The question arises— 
and it is being discussed in Japan, China, 
India, Australia, and Europe, as well as in 
the United Stateswhether we have now 
changed our minds and mean to retain the 
Philippines permanently . for reasons of 
strategy and of commerce. It is understood 
that General’ Wood and Mr. Forbes, after a 
prolonged investigation, do not think that 
the local institutions we have fostered in the 
Philippines are sufficiently mature to permit 
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WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 
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our withdrawal just now. But the United 
States has accepted the doctrine that our 
chief motive in the Philippines is to “make 
good.” The islands. had many languages 
and dialects and a number of races. We are 
giving them, as their secondary common lan- 
guage, the English tongue. We propose that 
there shall be a new generation well- 
educated and capable of carrying on a re- 
sponsible government. We wish to see the 
islands strengthened in finance and trade, in 
agriculture, in the diffusion of prosperity, and 
in all that makes for order and progress. If 
we understand the American position, there- 
fore, it is that we propose to withdraw from 
the Philippines at such a time in the future 
as will make such withdrawal a safe and val- 
uable thing for the people of the islands 
rather than a hazardous experiment. 


/ 

‘iia If withdrawal is to be our policy 
Coneerning in the Philippines, it is important 
that the Japanese and the Chi- 
nese should be convinced that this is true. 
What then is to be our policy with regard 
to Hawaii? Undoubtedly these islands, with 
Honolulu as their capital, are in permanent 
relations with the United States. Annexa- 
tion was accomplished by the voluntary act 
of the government and people of Hawaii, and 
the islands will remain for the present under 
a territorial government. At some future 
time they may form a State, or, for purposes 
of representation in the national Government, 
they may be joined to California or to some 
other Pacific Coast State. But the Hawaiian 
Islands have now a population made up large- 
ly of people of Oriental origin, of whom 
fully one-half are Japanese. What is to be- 
come of these people? ‘The answer to this 
question seems to us to be clear. They can- 
not remain in the Hawaiian Islands as sub- 
jects of the Mikado’s Japanese Government, 
much less as agents of the expanding Japa- 
nese Empire. Under proper conditions, they 
should be accepted as American citizens in 
the fullest measure. Their children, whether 
living in Hawaii or in the continental United 
States, must be educated and trained in all 
that belongs to American citizenship, and 
must owe no more allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of Japan than the children of Porto 

Rico owe to the Government of Spain. 


A large accession of Japanese 
population would not be desir- 
able in this country for reasons 
that have been much discussed, and that the 


Japanese 


in 
California 
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A GROUP OF DISTINGUISHED JAPANESE AT 
WASHINGTON LAST MONTH 


(They are, from left to right: Tochimaro Yamamoto, 
Mrs. Yamamoto, Baron Kijuro Shidehara, the Japanese 
Ambassador, and Yukimiohi Takami, of the Japanese 
Parliament. Mr. Yamamoto attended the American Bar 
Association’s annual meeting, representing Japan’s legal 
profession) 


Japanese Government fully understands and 
does not dispute. There is then the Cali- 
fornian question; and the tendency on the 
part of careful Japanese students and writers 
to-day is to discuss this matter with a rea- 
sonableness that is worthy of much praise. 
For instance, a little book has now appeared 
by Professor Yoshi §. Kuno, of the Univer- 
sity of California, on “What Japan Wants,” 
in Asia, in America, and elsewhere. The 
writer’s high character and his accuracy as 
a scholar and a man are vouched for by Presi- 
dent Barrows and ex-President Benjamin I. 
Wheeler. Prof. Kuno does not think it was 
a wise thing to have permitted the recent im- 
portation of thousands of young Japanese 
women to become the brides of Japanese la- 
borers whose presence here was permissible 
under the “gentleman’s agreement.” He 
does not think that the further immigration 
of Japanese laborers into this country is de- 
sired or expected by the authorities in Japan. 
He does, however, ask for liberal treatment 
of those who are already here. In view of 
the fact that under our laws the Japanese 
children born in this country are entitled to 
claim full American citizenship, Prof. Kuno 
thinks it would be a desirable thing to grant 
naturalization to those Japanese residents 
here who are fully qualified by education and 


character to become desirable citizens, and 
whose allegiance to the United States would 
be as complete and unqualified as that of 
any other naturalized Americans. 


Those Japanese who preferred 
to retain allegiance to their na- 
tive country, and who are not in- 
clined to become part and parcel of our 
American civilization, ought, in Prof. 
Kuno’s opinion, to be deported from the 
country after a certain period, say five. years, 
as “undesirable aliens.” Generally’ speak- 
ing, we are trying to make a homogeneous 
country here in the United States; and a 
rapid infusion of Asiatic population would 
make for serious trouble. But there are 
many people who believe that the best way 
to deal with the Asiatics who are already 
here, and who desire to be completely and 
permanently identified with this country, is 
to remove restrictions and give them the 
right hand of fellowship. . Whether or not 
this is the true solution, it ought not to be 
dismissed without careful. study. We must 
take steps to remove the impression that we 
regard ourselves as a superior race. ‘The 
great peoples of Asia, whether of Japan, of 
China, or of India, are entitled to our re- 
spect. Disdain for them is a mark of igno- 
rance on our part and not of superior merit. 
We will do well to cultivate their friendship 
while helping them in such ways as are ap- 
propriate. It is not the mission of the United 
States to show any spirit whatsoever of mili- 
tary or naval aggressiveness in facing the peo- 
ples who live on the other side of the Pacific 
or who inhabit the islands. 


Fair 
Treatment 
for Asiatics 


white men Let us not think for a moment 
Representing that the non-Asiatic point of 
Cther Races : . 

view will come short of due ex- 

pression in the conference. It was announced 
last month that the British delegation would 
have six principal members in order that 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand might 
each have a statesman of its own in full 
standing. Thus Englishmen will speak for 
the masses of India, while control of the un- 
developed areas of Australia, Africa, and 
Canada will be represented by men firmly 
devoted to the policy of retaining those lands 
for the exclusive use of future white popula- 
tions speaking the English language. Mil- 
lions of Asiatics in Indo-China and adjacent 
regions will be represented by the French 
delegation. Invitations to the conference 
were extended last month to the governments 
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of Belgium, Holland, and Portugal. Hol- 
land controls the destinies of some fifty mil- 
lions of brown-skinned people occupying 
Java, Sumatra, and other islands; and these 
natives will be represented by white states- 
men from the Netherlands. Portugal has 
important African holdings, and footings on 
the Chinese coast, and in India, ruling a mil- 
lion Asiatics, Belgium, though not in any im- 
portant sense a Pacific power, controls an 
empire in the heart of Africa and has inter- 
national interests. 


‘ America is particularly glad to 
e 
Oriental have the delegates of all these 
Viewpoint countries, including the British 
Dominions, present in the conference. But 
we must remember that the Asiatics who are 
concerned about the problems of the Pacific 
and the Far East are very much more numer- 
ous than the peoples of European stock, and 
also that they are more vitally concerned be- 
cause the problems to be discussed relate im- 
mediately to their own countries. Suppose 
that an international conference were to be 
held, to discuss, among other things, the rela- 
tions of the United States with Mexico, and 
the relations of the United States with the 
Greater Antilles and the countries of the 
mainland that touch the Caribbean; and sup- 
pose that delegations from China, Japan, 
India, Turkey, and Egypt were among those 
invited to assemble at Tokio to consider these 
problems of the Western Hemisphere. The 
people of the United States might feel some 
sensitiveness, and might hesitate about send- 
ing a delegation of their own. As a matter 
of fact, the great powers of Europe, in the 
Congress of Vienna, and in diplomatic meet- 
ings following that congress, undertook to 
settle in the most drastic way the destinies 
of a great part of the Western Hemisphere; 
and it was this very thing that actually led 
to the announcement from Washington of 
the Monroe Doctrine ninety-eight years ago, 
which simply said to the European govern- 
ments, ‘““Hands off—America for the Ameri- 
cans.” When one studies with sincerity and 
with intelligence the history of European ag- 
gression, as it turned from America toward 
Asia in the last century, it is not so hard to 
understand how and why there has become 
so general the cry of ‘“‘Asia for the Asiatics.” 


The only delegations at Wash- 
ington that can speak directly for 
Oriental peoples are the Jap- 
anese and the Chinese. But, unfortunately, 
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PRINCE IYESATO TOKUGAWA, PRESIDENT OF THE 
JAPANESE HOUSE OF PEERS 
(Who will head the Japanese delegation to Washington) 


Japan and China are seriously at variance; 
while the Chinese delegation will represent 
only the northern half of the country, the 
southern part of China at present maintain- 
ing a separate government which has not 
been recognized for purposes of this confer- 
ence. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
Far Eastern peoples are not coming to Wash- 
ington with common aims and _ purposes. 
Nevertheless, it might be a great mistake 
to assume that Americans and Europeans 
are at this moment competent to settle all 
the questions that have arisen or may arise 
among the peoples of Japan, China, Korea, 
Manchuria, and Siberia. These peoples are 
wrestling with the question of Japan’s right 
to assume political and economic leadership. 
In spite of their seeming differences, how- 
ever, it may be true that these Asiatic peoples 
understand one another a great deal better 
than Americans or Europeans understand 
any one of them. Our influence, exerted in 
a friendly and sincere spirit, may help to 
modify policies and to lessen misunderstand- 
ings. But it will continue to be true in the 
main that these Asiatic peoples must work 
out their own ways of dealing with one 
another. We should aim to keep their confi- 
dence and to deserve, as well as to profit by, 
their friendship. 
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pane We commend for careful study 

and the the article by Mr. Simonds in 

Far East the present number of the 
Review, entitled ‘““The Far Eastern Ques- 
tion and America.” As Mr. Simonds shows, 
the policy of the “Open Door,” as expressed 
in the period of McKinley’s presidency, was 
not intended to protect China from her Asi- 
atic neighbors, but rather to save her di- 
rectly (and her neighbors indirectly) from 
a European aggressiveness that threatened to 
dismember the Chinese Empire altogether, 
in order to create’ European spheres of influ- 
ence after the pattern of Africa, with the 
Russian Bear claiming by far the largest 
slices. Conditions are radically changed. 
Russia and Germany, which were the chief 
aggressors, have been entirely eliminated. 
England and France have no menacing de- 
signs. Japan has in point of fact attained 
the paramount influence, not merely through 
the fact of propinquity, but chiefly through 
an immense development of political, mili- 
tary, and economic efficiency. It is a help to 
keep the map at hand, and to realize Japan’s 
relationship to the mainland coasts of the 
Japan Sea. If it is destined that Japan shall 
develop Eastern Siberia, how can the United 
States oppose that destiny, either by precept 
or by action? If the people of China, who 
to-day are said to have the largest standing 
army in the world—two or three times as 
large as Japan’s—will not create a strong 
national government and give it allegiance 
and prestige, how can we in the United 
States assume to interfere as between Japan 
and China in matters that relate to the min- 
ing and shipping of iron ore, vital to the in- 
dustries by means of which Japan’s working 
people are enabled to buy rice for their 
families ? 


re There are readers who will 

Recognize think that Mr. Simonds is blunt 
Historic Facts +4 the point of harshness in por- 
tions of his analysis. He shows how Eng- 
land was surprised into a war with Germany 
because English statesmanship had wholly 
failed to understand the meaning of German 
preparation and German policy. He tells 
us that we may some day be surprised into 
a war with Japan, if we do not learn to ap- 
preciate more fully Japan’s actual position, 
as well as her needs and her point of view. 
Our “open-door” doctrine, ethical as an ab- 
straction, may not be statesmanlike, may not 
be fair, as a working formula. It is not a 
matter of life and death for Americans to 


have precisely the same opportunities for 
trade in China and Manchuria that Japan 
enjoys. Greatly as they need foreign trade, 
the European countries do not, in fact, have 
anything like as good opportunities te trade 
in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and some other 
regions as have the producers of the United 
States. History is not made by rigid appli- 
cation of abstract theories to growing and 
changing conditions... The Japanese, . Chi- 
nese, Koreans, Manchurians, and Mongo- 
lians have had relations with one another 
extending over many centuries. ‘There are 
perhaps five or six times as many Chinese as 
there are Japanese to-day. If at the present 
time China allows herself to be ‘‘coached,” 
as it were, by Japan, in commerce and indus- 
try, the time must come in turn when the 
Chinese will absorb these Japanese efforts, 
just as they have absorbed venturesome in- 
truders in centuries past and gone. Mean- 
while; it is not true that all Japanese are 
unrestrained imperialists. There is a great 
current of liberalism in Japan that looks 
with disfavor upon the kind of military atti- 
tude in the world that brought Germany to 
grief. In short, working agreements are pos- 
sible. 
As the time for the conference 
—* approaches, hopefulness and opti- 
mism about it seem to be increas- 
ing. If any readers should be made a little 
unhappy by their failure to find in Mr. 
Simonds’s article that pure glow of enthu- 
siasm which would be so welcome in these 
times, let them remember that it is better to 
face the truth than to cherish illusions. Mr. 
Simonds wishes to have us see what a really 
bad thing it would be for us to gain fancied 
successes in the conference, if those supposed 
gains were not in accord both with essential 
justice and with the irresistible trends of 
historic change in the Far East. There is a 
kind of knowledge that misses the paths of 
wisdom. Our American knowledge of Euro- 
pean affairs at Paris was encyclopedic, but 
somewhat calamitous in its limitations. 
President Harding sees that a general atmos- 
phere of friendliness will be the best contri- 
bution we can make to the conference as it 
assembles; and the hopefulness of valuable 
results increases as this American atmos- 
phere of sincere hospitality and good-will is 
recognized abroad. Thus the Japanese 
statesmen and journalists, who were at first 
afraid of the conference, are now convinced 
that we are not setting a trap to thwart 
Japan’s onward march, and that we are not 
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even scheming to dissolve the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. Everybody has much 
more to gain than to lose through friendship 
and coéperation. Enmities and heavy arma- 
ments will henceforth be profitable to no- 
body. We must be willing to lay aside the 
“big stick” on our part, or at least to prove 
convincingly that we are acting as policeman 
for the common good and not for our own 
advantage. 


Some of the best results of the 
conference, to use a Hibernicism, 
are those that will have preceded 
it. There has been a tremendous tendency 
to clean house, and to leave things in good 
shape at home, before going off to make a 
vjsit. Thus Japan has hated to come to 
Washington with the Shantung question 
likely to cause disagreeable scenes in polite 
company. ‘The existing phases of that ques- 
tion lie almost exclusively between Japan 
and China. If China could but agree upon 
a compromise, Europe would be wholly sat- 
isfied and America would have no point to 
raise. It is true that China has not yet ac- 
cepted Japan’s fresh overtures, but at least 
the points of difference have been shrinking; 
and with friendly advice they can surely be 
removed. As for China, she has hated to 
come to the Conference exhibiting a cleavage 
like that between our North and South sixty 
years ago. Dr. Yen’s Peking Government 
has even offered one place-in the delegation 
to a representative of Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s 
Canton Government. But it was reported 
in the middle of October that, even as Peking 
rejects Tokio’s olive branch, so Canton will 
not do any international business under the 
egis of Peking. It remains true, however, 
that throughout the Far East unusual efforts 
have been made during recent weeks to pave 
the way for successful participation in the 
Washington Conference. 


“ Results”’ 
That 
Precede 


Across the Atlantic, the prelimi- 


Britain 
Paving nary efforts are even more ob- 
emav vious. As a result of much 


discussion behind the scenes, Great Britain 
wisely decided to bring the Dominions to 
Washington by giving them places in the 
main delegation, in addition to having groups 
present as special advisers. Best of all, the 
British Government showed a renewed de- 
termination to go to the utmost possible 
lengths in trying to end the Irish dispute. 
For a moment the renewal of negotiations 
was threatened by offish dialetics on both 
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HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, BRITISH PREMIER, WHO 
IS EXPECTED AT THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


sides. Obviously Mr. Lloyd George could 
not admit in advance that he was dealing 
with the representatives of an established re- 
public. Good humor and good sense soon 
waived the technical points, and a truly rep- 
resentative Irish group, headed by Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins, went to Lon- 
don and began a series of parleys with the 
Prime Minister and members of the Cabinet 
on October 11. Evidently both sides hated 
to think of a reopening of the terrors of 
crime and violence that had preceded the 
existing truce. It was known that Mr. Lloyd 
George would go to Washington at least for 
a few weeks if the Irish negotiations contin- 
ued to show a hopeful tendency. 


With her age-long grievances 
laid aside and her status fixed 
and accepted, it was plain that 
Ireland might at once assume a proud place 
not merely within the British Empire, but 
also in the larger world, like Canada and 
Australia. Gradually it began to be said 
in England that Ulster’s attitude was not 
so much one of loyalty as one of narrowness 
and obstruction. Even as there was a bril- 
liant place waiting for Ireland in the sister- 
hood of British nations, so there was a lead- 
ing place ready and waiting for Ulster in 


Ireland 
and 
Ulster 
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the unity of Ireland, if a few Belfast leaders 
could but see the greatness of their opportu- 
nity. It was not even certain that an un- 
yielding Ulster could hold the meager six 
counties together. Two of them at least 
were shaky, and possibly more than two 
might soon be ready to vote in favor of ac- 
cepting the fact that they were a part of 
Ireland. Thus, when it began to be plain 
that the menaced secession of Ireland from 
the association represented by the British 
Crown might be averted by agreement, there 
emerged in England a growing opinion that 
the only really dangerous secession was that 
of Ulster from Ireland. Of course it has 
always been evident to thoughtful men in 
Dublin, Cork, and Limerick that Ulstermen, 
because of their intrinsic qualities, would be 
even more influential in a united Ireland 
than are Scotchmen in Great Britain. A gen- 
erous and friendly Ulster, ready to help Ire- 
land to work out the problems of a New 
Era arising under Home Rule, would reap 
the reward of an amazing appreciation. For 
it is now true that the whole world is look- 
ing on, ready to applaud Ulster for taking 
her place in Ireland, and ready to applaud 
Ireland for accepting the proffered British 
terms and thus helping to set an example 
of reconciliation and peace for other dis- 
tracted peoples. 


Everybody knows that the peo- 
Influence of wee = 

Germany's ple of Great Britain desire to 
Status at Sea be on terms of unclouded friend- 
ship with those of the United States, and 
also everyone knows that an Irish settlement 
would do more than anything else to 
strengthen good relations across the Atlantic. 
A few years ago Germany was pushing her 
policies in the Pacific, underselling British 
merchants in China, and making her ships 
of trade and vessels of war familiar sights 
in all Oriental ports. Germany is not to 
appear directly in the forthcoming confer- 
ence. Her colonies are distributed among 
the victors of the war, and her navy is non- 
existent. But, in a certain sense, negative if 
not positive, Germany will play a part in the 
councils at Washington. She will gradually 
resume a place in the commerce of the Pa- 
cific and the Orient, because she cannot be 
denied the trading opportunities of all na- 
tions in times of peace. Having been forci- 
bly deprived of her navy, she will claim the 
right to be protected on the seas, and this 
will emphasize the simple fact that hence- 
forth the oceans are to be patroled for the 







protection of lawful traders and travelers, 
and not subjected chiefly to the exigencies 
of heavily armed naval powers. 


‘ If Germany can prosper without 
ermany 
“Now a navy because protected by 
Disarmed —_ British, or French, or American, 
or Japanese armed ships, why should not sim- 
ilar protection be made available for every- 
body upon some reasonable plan of naval 
cooperation? Germany will have a constant 
influence upon the positions of the French 
delegates, led by Premier Briand, because for 
France all problems of armament must be 
studied with reference to Germany. ‘The 
Inter-Allied Control Commission, which sits 
in Germany to see that land disarmament 
proceeds as stipulated in the treaty,. has made 
a recent report that is wholly gratifying. In 
September, 102 guns were left to be de- 
stroyed, as against 32,000 already demol- 
ished. There had been destroyed 34,000,000 
tons of loaded shells, with only 1,000,000 
tons remaining. Of trench mortars, 186 re- 
mained, and 110,350 had~ been destroyed. 
Machine guns remained to the number of 
2852, and 83,566 had been destroyed. Rifles 
destroyed were 4,160,000, with 163,000 re- 
maining. A vast quantity of ammunition for 
small arms had been obliterated... Some Ger- 
mans doubtless harbor the thought of future 
military adventure. Various travelers, how- 
ever, bring back reports to the effect that 
there is a steadily growing German sentiment 
that believes Germany’s restoration must 
come by way of industry, science, and educa- 
tion. Germans are working, early and late. 


On October 6 and 7 the French 

France Accepts 
Payment and German Governments, 
inkind through M. Loucheur, Minister 
of Liberated Regions, and Dr. Rathenau, 
German. Minister of Reconstruction, signed 
certain reparation agreements at Weisbaden 
which were received with marked satisfac- 
tion in Paris. More good-will was shown 
on both sides than at any time since the 
armistice. A dispatch from Paris says that 
this “means the beginning of international 
codperation, and is perhaps the symbol of 
universal reconstruction.” The Temps (a 
leading French newspaper) says that the 
agreement is an exhibition of good faith by 
Germany, while showing the wish of France 
to end bickering and get down to the business 
of post-war settlement. The nub of the 
agreement is that Germany is to pay to 
France in actual materials and commodities, 
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rather than money, an amount equal to 
7,000,000,000 gold marks.in the next five 
years. Ina future number of the REviEw, as 
this plan develops, we will have occasion to 
set forth its details. Germany expects to 
wipe out its indebtedness to France by a series 
of payments in the ten years from 1926 to 
1935. In Germany they are stating that this 
is a good plan, because it gives Germany a 
chance to meet payment by hard work with 
head and hand as against the baffling’.diffh- 
culty in view of exchange conditions of going 
out into the world at large to buy the credits 
equivalent to gold marks with’ which to meet 
instalments. We: must, of course, not be un- 
duly sanguine, but it is possible to: hope that 
great things may grow out of this effort to 
bring France and Germany into more direct 
business relations. 

Although the tangled situations 
in Turkey and Persia, and in 
those portions of the Near East 
that have come under Bolshevik influence, 
are matters that have no place in the main 
program of the Washington Conference, they 
cannot be forgotten in any gathering that is 
trying to reduce the world to harmony. The 
Senate was ratifying the treaty of peace with 
Germany, and thus contributing at least a 
detail to the clearing of the world atmos- 
phere. The passage by the Senate of the bill 
restoring free passage to our coastwise ships 
through the Panama Canal brings forward 
again an issue which presents a phase that 
might best be settled by arbitration. With 
the progress of American relief in Russia, 
there begins to arrive much information of 
one kind and another that had previously 
been kept back by arbitrary censorship. It is 
wholly possible that Russia’s condition and 
her relations to the world at large may as- 
sume importance in the work of the Confer- 
ence. Congress is continuing to struggle 
with economic problems, chief among which 
are taxation, the tariff, the railroads, mer- 
chant marine, and funding of the debts owed 
to the United States by European govern- 
ments. 


Congress and 
the Season's 
Work 


The new Revenue bill has been 
having a troubled time in the 
Senate. The measure sent from 
the- House to the Senate went far toward 
carrying out the ideas of the Administration 
as to a fulfilment of campaign pledges to 
reduce taxes substantially. In the upper 
house this program has encountered the 
Nov,—2 


Struggling 
with the 
Tax Bill 
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resolute opposition of certain Western mem- 
bers, representing’, agricultural and labor 
interests. Combined with the normal Demo- 
cratic opposition, they seemed in October 
able to change decidedly the character of 
the bill. On one point’ agreement came. 
All taxes on transportation are to go on 
January 1, next—passenger fares, freight 
rates, and express charges. It is probable 
that there can be no repeal. of the excess- 
profits tax for the current year, and during 
October it was becoming daily more dubious 
as to any repeal at all. The most important 


‘change in the program proposed by the 


Western Senators was the raising of the limit 
of supertaxes on individual incomes, in the 
new measure, to 50 per cent. The House 
had provided for 32 per cent.; the Admin- 
istration. had suggested 25 per cent., and 
in the face of strong opposition to - these 
lower figures the Senate Finance Committee 
finally agreed on 50 per cent. 


The real disadvantages of the 
very high supertaxes on_indi- 
vidual incomes will scarcely be 
affected by a new rate of 50 per cent. as 
against the former high limit of 65 per cent. 
Such a change will be utterly inadequate to 
dissuade the wealthier investors from put- 
ting their capital investments as fast and as 
far as they can into tax-exempt securities, 
which will free them from making any con- 
tribution whatsoever to the expenses of the 
nation. With supertaxes running up as 
high as the new figure, 50 per cent., it will 
be more profitable for a wealthy investor to 
buy. State or municipal bonds, free from 
federal taxes, than to purchase taxable se- 
curities with a return of as much as 16 or 
18 per cent. In other words, there are no 
taxable securities whatsoever that can com- 
pete with the tax-exempt bonds for the funds 
of this class of investors. The peculiar 
misery of the situation is that the man with 
a large accumulated fortune, who is no 
longer an active and valuable producing unit 
in the country’s industry, may thus entirely 
escape making contributions to the nation’s 
expenses (by investment in State and munici- 
pal bonds) ; while the active business man, 
taking heavy risks from year to year in 
carrying out his part in making the wheels 
of industry go round, has no opportunity to 
evade his tax burden in this manner, but, 
on the contrary, may under the present 
system come through a five years’ period 
with more than his entire income confiscated 
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by the tax collector. Thus, assuming that 
an exceedingly active- (and so-called “success- 
ful”) man of business has three very profit- 
able years out of five, with the other two 
years showing heavy losses, it may easily 
come about that his income-tax payments 
in the prosperous years will aggregate more 
than his entire net income for the five-year 
period, after the losses of the lean years are 
deducted from the profits of the prosperous 
ones. In the meantime, his inactive neighbor 
with an inherited fortune has a vast body of 
tax-exempt securities, variously estimated to 
aggregate from sixteen to forty billions of 
dollars, to choose from in finding a_ safe 
refuge for his capital. 


os Altogether the new _ revenue 
Sales Tax measure promises, after it has 
up Again ~cuffered the pull and haul in 
Congress from:all kinds of political consid- 
erations, to emerge in a somewhat dilapidated 
and unsatisfactory condition. The one cour- 
ageous, ‘clean-cut, and easily workable pro- 
gram is that advocated by Senator Smoot, 
who took occasion in the October debates in 
the Senate to make a forceful presentation 
of his plan. He would abolish every tax 
law on the books and substitute six easily 
understandable schedules which would raise 
the money necessary to carry on the Govern- 
ment with evegy taxpayer seeing clearly as 
he went along what he should have to con- 
tribute and how. A large part of the total 
revenue raised would, under Senator Smoot’s 
plan, come from his so-called manufacturers’ 
tax, or modified sales tax—a levy upon the 
manufacturer’s wholesale price of the fin- 
ished article. The Senator made a very able 
defense of his proposals, declaring that, so 
far as concerns the hue and cry that is raised 
immediately on any mention of a sales tax, 
under our present working law we _ have 
raised during the fiscal year nearly a billion 
dollars through various forms of sales and 
special taxes. He admits that the manufac- 
turers’ tax is a tax on production; that it 
will be passed on to the consumer and be- 
come in practical effect a consumption tax. 
But he contends, and properly, that every 
tax on business income must, in the final 
analysis, be a consumption tax. His main 
claim is that with the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax, retaining an income levy of 10 
per cent. on corporations, there would come 
about a reduction in retail prices which 
would be offset by the workings of his sales 
tax only to the extent of 3 per cent. from 


the manufacturer’s selling price. Many agree 
with the Senator in his conviction that some 
form of. sales tax .is absolutely certain. to 
come within the next year or two as the 
least disagreeable and the cleanest-cut method 
of raising the. money necessary to run the 
Government; and it is highly valuable to have 
the pros and cons of this particular form of 
sales tax threshed out in the meantime. 


dessicuiide A heavy sales tax on all busi- 
Worse ness transactions is now being 
Tax Puzzlé levied in Germany, -and .in Chan- 
cellor Wirth’s desperate effort to raise money 
for reparations payments it is proposed to 
double the rate. Germany’s experience is 
not, however, set down here as having any 
direct bearing on what we in America should 
or should not do, for we should have to go 
far indeed in the direction of chaos before 
it would become necessary for American citi- 
zens to bear one-half the exactions now. pro- 
posed to raise the money for reparations. 
The new German program includes doubling 
the already heavy tax on coal, further in- 
creases of the heavy income taxes, a capital 
levy every three years of 114 per cent. on 
all property, and even a proposal to confiscate 
for the Government’s use 20 per cent. of 
every new stock issue and the same propor- 
tion of mortgages on realty. These prospec- 
tive new burdens, together with Germany’s 
necessity to purchase exchange for past and 
current reparations payments, have brought 
the gold value of the mark nearer and nearer 
the vanishing point. Normally the mark is 
worth 23.8 cents; on October 16, after pre- 
cipitate declines from recent levels between 
2 and 3 cents, its value reached the ominous 
figure of .66 of a cent. This means that 
every mark collected by the Chancellor in 
taxes was worth less than one-thirty-sixth of 
its normal value for the purpose of making 
reparations payments, 


_ It is one of the constantly 
The Berlin 4 ° e 

“Catastrophe recurring illustrations of the 
Boom” economic truth that there is a 
limit of severity in taxes, beyond which they 
simply cannot be collected. If the German 
Chancellor doubles his tax levies at a time 
when marks are worth 2 cents, only to find 
when he comes to collect that the mark is 
worth only .66, the actual value of the tax 
collected is, of course, not only not doubled, 
but is decidedly less than before the increases 
in rates were made. Thus the taxpayer is in 
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THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION AS AT PRESENT CONSTITUTED, WITH GREATER RESPONSIBILITIES 
THAN AT ANY PREVIOUS TIME IN THE HISTORY OF THIS BODY. 
(Seated, from left to right, are: Winthrop M. Daniels, Balthasar H. Meyer, Charles C. McChord [chairman], 


Henry C. Hall and Clyde B. Aitchison. 


Standing, from left to right, are: Ernest I. Lewis, John J. Esch, Joseph B. 


Eastman, Mark W. Potter, Johnston B, Campbell, and F. I. Cox) 


the end relieved from inordinate exactions 
by the very fact of such exactions having been 
made. He pays more marks but, because of 
the huge inflation, he surrenders less value. 
Inflation of this sort is now progressing 
frantically in Germany, with rising wages 
and prices of foodstuffs. German bankers 
estimate that the cost of living has increased 
fourteen to fifteen times over pre-war costs, 
measured in marks. ‘They place responsi- 
bility for the present dangerous inflation on 
the necessity for making reparations pay- 
ments. ‘The extraordinarily rapid deprecia- 
tion of the mark has led to unheard-of 
speculation and to increases on the Berlin 
Bourse of fifty to two hundred points in the 
price of stocks in a single day—‘the catas- 
trophe boom,” as it is aptly termed. 


aa After a preliminary conference 
Railroad Strike on October 6 between Senator 

Threat’ Cummins, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, and 
a committee of railroad executives, the ques- 
tion of reducing freight rates was taken up 
in a general meeting of railroad men at 
Chicago on October 14. The result of the 


Chicago conference was a proposal of the 
railway executives to ask the Railway Labor 
Board for permission to cut wages 10 per 
cent., and at the same time to ask the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to reduce 
freight rates by enough to pass the wage- 
saving along to the public in the form of 
the reduced shipping charges. This would 
mean taking from the railroad employees 
about $300,000,000 per annum and saving 
shippers just as much. On October 15 came 
the answer of the railway unions in a strike 
order calling out on October 30 500,000 
men, with unofficial assurances from other 
unions that the remaining employees—mak- 
ing 2,000,000 in all—would be called out, 
group by group, so as to tie up the railways 
of the country completely by November 2. 


The managers of the railways 
were quick to point out that 
such a strike would be not 


Railway 
Executives 
Confident 


against them, but against the public and the 
decisions of the public’s legal representatives. 
For no reduction in wages can be made with- 
out the sanction of the Railway Labor Board, 
and no reduction has been made except that 
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of 12% per cent., duly decreed by the Labor 
Board, which went into effect on July 1 last. 
Railroad men showed confidence that with 
the help of automobile trucks and of the 
large supply of unemployed labor available 
any strike could be quickly broken. But 
no one failed to realize the misery and bad 
feeling that would result from a general 
railway strike. The unions allowed an op- 
portunity for conciliatory efforts by giving 
two weeks’ notice of their intentions, and 
President Harding promptly began efforts to 
save the great public calamity of any at- 
tempt “to tie up transportation so complete- 
ly that it will be impossible for a train to 
move,” as the union leaders flatly put it. 
The first specific proposal for a settlement 
came from the group in the Labor Board rep- 
resenting the public. As presented to the 
President, it was, briefly, that the unions 
accept the 12 per cent. wage reduction 
that began last July, but that freight rate 
reductions should immediately be made to 
an amount equivalent to this wage reduction, 
and that any petitions for further wage de- 
creases should be laid before the Labor 
Board. Of course this proposal was contin- 
gent on the withdrawal of strike orders. It 
was evident that if the railway managers 
showed a fair and sympathetic spirit the pub- 
lic would support them. ‘Their position is a 
hard one. In 1912 railway labor received 
43.1 per cent. of gross revenues; in 1920, 
59.9 per cent. 


That shippers and the country 
at large imperatively need lower 
freight rates, particularly on 
agricultural products and coal, is certain and 
obvious. How these reductions can be made 
on the present volume of traffic and still 
leave the roads able to pay their debts and 
the hire of capital that will keep them going, 
is a baffling question; no intelligent answer 
has been suggested except lower wages. The 
farmers in the West are again talking of 
using corn for fuel, because its value in cer- 
tain localities is greater for that purpose as 
compared with the present cost of coal than 
their net returns from the corn sold in the 
market—a situation in which freight rates 
play the major part. 


Can Freight 
Rates Be 
Reduced? 


The fact that the August earn- 
ings of the railroads were very 
much better than any reported 
for many months puts the carriers at some 
tactical disadvantage in dealing with the de- 


e 
Railway 
Side of It 


mands for lower rates; but a very slight 
analysis of the situation shows real perplexity 
and difficulty in the matter. The roads of 
the first class show for August a net income 
of $90,200,000, which is at the rate of some- 
thing over 5 per cent. per annum, seasonal 
percentages being considered, on the valua- 
tion of the roads fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for rate-making pur- 
poses ($18,900,000,000). These August re- 
sults compared with the first two months of 
this year (when operating revenues actually 
failed to meet the operating expenses, leav- 
ing less than nothing for interest and divi- 
dends), look magnificent enough; and it is 
true that improvement has been progressive 
in recent months. From a hasty survey of 
the reports of this year one might well feel 
that it would be a fair business venture for 
railroad operatives to reduce freight rates 
where reduction was most needed, and count 
on the general improving tendency of their 
finances, together with some increase in 
trafic that lower rates might induce, to 
maintain their level of net earnings. This 
would seem the more promising in that the 
present volume of freight is no less than 30 
per cent. smaller than the traffic of 1920, 
and there is evidently room for great im- 
provement in this factor, if business will 
only begin to move normally. 


But when one analyzes the cur- 
Are Being rent operations of the railroads 
Shimped the matter does not look so 

cheerful. This showing of some $90,000,000 

earned as net income in the month of Au- 
gust was obtained not only with the help 
of the 12 per cent. reduction in wages and 
various economies introduced, but chiefly by 
reason of a reduction in maintenance and 
repair work of no less than $150,000,000, 
compared with expenditures for the same 
purpose in August, 1920. In other words, 
the roads are deliberately cutting down the 
normal maintenance work, and sooner or 
later more money must be expended for this 
purpose if the properties are to be kept in 
condition to serve the public adquately. One 
naturally asks why such a policy should be 
chosen at a time when virtually fictitious 
earnings means putting the railroad mana- 
gers in a false position in the vital contro- 
versy concerning rates and wages. The 
answer is very simple. Last summer the 
railroads were actually about $300,000,000 
behind in the cash needed to pay their cur- 
rent debts for materials and supplies. This 


The Roads 
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situation was largely due to the delay in set- 
tling their accounts with the Government 
and in obtaining the balances due them on 
the last six months’ guaranty of earnings. 
The money had to be obtained somehow if 
the roads were to continue as solvent organi- 
zations, and they have been and are getting 
it by saving on repair and maintenance work 
which must be made up before very long. 
As a way out of the very serious impasse, it 
has been suggested that the roads agree at 
once to lower rates conditioned on certain 
specified reductions of wage scales. 


Peeters In the last week of September, 
Transit. the New York City ‘Transit 
ese Commission appointed by Gover- 

nor Miller made its first report in the form 
of a broadly outlined plan for completely re- 
constructing the control and operation of 
the metropolitan transit system. It fur- 
nishes the first positive and helpful sugges- 
tion for the, solution of a problem which has 
become disgracefully muddled with political 
acrimony. In brief, the commission headed 


by Mr. George McAneny proposes that all 
railway lines in the City of New York shall 
come under municipal ownership and be 
operated by three corporate agencies to be 


created for the purpose. The entire transit 
system would be unified under a board of 
control, of which three members are to be 
appointed by the Mayor, three by the inves- 
tors, with a chairman to be selected by the 
two groups, as a seventh member. To make 
the reorganization possible, the existing com- 
panies would surrender all franchises, in- 
cluding the perpetual franchises. The pay- 
ment for property taken over by the city 
would be made on the basis of a fair 
physical valuation, which is now being 
completed under the direction of the com- 
mission. The noisy controversy over the 
five-cent fare is answered by provision that 
no increase over that figure should be made 
unless a year’s operation under new condi- 
tions should demonstrate its necessity. An 
interesting part in this well-considered pro- 
gram is that the rates of fare are eventually 
to be based on the actual cost of service. 


iis On October 13 the National 
Unemployment Conference on Unemployment 
Conference came to an end at Washington. 
Under Mr. Hoover’s skilful direction, the 
very heterogeneous body of sixty or more 
members—representing labor, capital, and 
the public—got along astonishingly well, 
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though naturally not without some commit- 
tee tilts when such matters as wage reduc- 
tions came to the fore. Before the conference 
disbanded, a standing committe: was ap- 
pointed to urge the relief policies favored by 
the conference and to remain in existence as 
long as the need for relief shall last. The 
estimates of the experts submitted at the 
meetings weré that from 3,500,000 to 
5,500,000 people are now on the lists of the 
unemployed in the United States, with 
1,500,000 of these classified as normally out 
of work. In general, Mr. Hoover ex- 
pressed himself as confident that the coming 
winter would not bring severe distress to 
working classes of this country, though there 
will be anxiety and deprivation enough to 
make worthwhile any possible efforts to fur- 
nish work for those seeking it. 


.. Lhe conference succeeded in 
Specific ° 
Recommen- Working out through its com- 
dations mittees a -general structure of 
relief movements and made a number of 
specific suggestions. It began with the prin- 
ciple that unemployment is primarily a com- 
munity problem, and that the mayor should 
assume leadership. An emergency commit- 
tee representing the various elements in the 
community should carry out the work under 
the mayor. Homes, hotels, and offices should 
help by having repair work and cleaning 
done in the winter. Municipalities should 
expand their school, street, sewage, and re- 
pair work. A Congressional appropriation 
for roads is urged. The conference found 
the country short a million homes, and re- 
ported that two million people could be 
working continually to supply the deficiency. 
It urged that costs be adjusted so that this 
necessary work could go on, and called for 
searching inquiry where costs are kept up to 
a point where home construction is pre- 
vented. Manufacturers are urged to give 
part-time work, through reduced time or 
rotation, to manufacture for stock as far as 
possible, to make any needed extensions, and 
to reduce the hours of labor so as to spread 
the work over more workmen. To the on- 
looker, Mr. Hoover’s conference seems to 
have done well what could be done. After 
all such efforts and suggestions that are pos- 
sible, we must, of course, face the hard fact 
that until production costs come down, and 
until they are more nearly stabilized and 
leveled, the various groups of producers can- 
not purchase goods from each other and 
many persons must go without work. 

















SOVIET RUSSIA’S STARVING WOMEN AND CHILDREN RECEIVING AMERICAN RELIEF 
(From the Port of Riga, the American Relief Administration has sent more than 5000 tons of food to Tsaritsa and 


other famine centers of Soviet Russia. 


Medical supplies and garments are logical supplements to the much-needed 


food, and the Soviet Government’s new methods are being revealed through this: helpful penetration by American 


and European messengers of mercy. 


Relief has been badly hampered by lack or failure of railroads, but new 


German locomotives are being assembled rapidly; big combines for electric light and power production, mining, and 
manufacture are being formed; and early in November the new Soviet State Bank will be opened at Moscow, with a 
capital of three trillion rubles [62,000 to the dollar] and branches at five principal cities) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 15 to October 15) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


September 19.—The Senate Finance Committee 
completes its consideration and revision of the 
House Revenue bill, and orders it reported; the 
measure would raise $3,200,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year and $2,700,000,000 yearly thereafter. 

September 21.—Both branches reassemble after 
a month’s recess; the Senate has before it tax and 
tariff measures, the peace treaties with the Central 
Powers, the Panama Canal Tolls Repeal bill, and 
the anti-beer bill. 

September 23.—The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee adds a reservation to the peace trea- 
ties with Germany, Hungary, and Austria requir- 
ing Senate confirmation of appointees to Allied 
commissions; the treaties are ordered reported 
favorably. 

September 24.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., 
Mass.) and Mr. Borah (Rep., Idaho) engage in 
debate on ratification of the peace treaties; rati- 
fication at an early date is asked by the President. 

Senate leaders are requested by the President 
to delay passage of the Panama Canal Tolls Re- 
peal bill until a more propitious time. 

September 26.—The Senate postpones action on 
the anti-beer bill, giving it right of way after 
treaty and tax matters. 

September 29.—The Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections reports:a majority in favor of 
seating Mr. Newberry (Rep.); the minority sus- 
tains the contention that he used excessive funds 
in his campaign, contrary to law. 

In the Senate, Democrats offer amendments to 
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the Tax bill to raise surtax maximum from 32 to 
52 per cent. and to retain the capital-stock tax. 

September 30.—The Senate unanimously limits 
debate on the treaty to one hour per member, with 
ten minutes for reservations. 

In the Senate, Mr. Smoot (Rep., Utah) pro- 
poses a series of tax bill amendments headed by 
a 3 per cent. sales tax. 

October 8.—In the Senate, Mr. Kenyon (Rep., 
Iowa) introduces bills to regulate the coal indus- 
try and curb profiteering. 

October 10.—The Senate Finance Committee 
accepts, 5 to 4, amendments to the tax bill by 
Western Senators, repealing transportation taxes, 
raising income surtaxes and inheritance taxes, the 
former to 50 per cent. 

In the Senate, the Canal Tolls Repeal bill is 
passed, 47 to 37, with 17 Republicans voting 
against it; the bill gives free passage through the 
Panama Canal to American coastwise vessels. 

October 11—The House Rules Committee be- 
gins hearings on the Ku Klux Klan’s activities. 

October 14.—The House, voting 146 to 142, re- 
=— to increase its membership under the Siegel 

ill. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


September 15.—Parcel post service to Russia 
is resumed (first-class mail was restored in 
April). 

September 18.—A commission of inquiry headed 
by Congressman Anderson (Rep., Minn.) finds 
that consumers pay 37 cents of each dollar for 
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cost of production, 14 cents for 
all profits, and 49 cents for 
service. 


September 20.—In New 
Mexico, Holm O. Bursum (Rep.) 
defeats Richard. H. Hanna 
(Dem.) in the election to fill the 
Senate seat vacated by Secre- 
tary Fall. 

New York Police Commis- 
sioner Enright admits..to the 
Meyer Investigating Committee 
that he received $12,000 from 
one of. his deputies, as “profit” 
on a stock deal, and the use of 
a new $4000 automobile from 
another. 


September .21.—Col. Mason 
M. Patrick is placed in com 
mand. of.the Army Air Service 
(with the rank of Major-Gen- 











eral), succeeding Major-General 
Menoher, resigned. 


September 22.—The United 
States Shipping Board charters 
four vessels at a net return .of 
fifty cents a ton under the bare- 
boat plan. 


in 1914. 
by Messrs. 


September 24.—Police Chief 
Fitzmorris, of Chicago (recently 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment for criticizing 
judicial leniency to criminals), declares that 50 
per cent. of the police force are engaged in liquor 
graft, and directs a shakeup. 

J. W. McCoy is convicted of murder at Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., with a recommendation of 
mercy—the first conviction arising from the 
Mingo County mine strike. 

Chief Burns of the Secret Service starts an in- 
vestigation of the revived Ku Klux Klan; E. Y. 
Clarke of Atlanta resigns as Imperial Kleagle. 


September 26—The Unemployment Conference 
at Washington is opened by President Harding 
and proceeds with its work under direction of 
Secretary Hoover. 

September 27.—In a special election for Rep- 
resentative from the Sixth Massachusetts District, 
A. Platt Andrew of Gloucester (Rep.) defeats 
Charles I. Pettingell (Dem.) by a majority of 
15,000. 

Governor McRae uf Arkansas calls a special 
election for October 25, to fill the seat of the late 
Congressman S. M. Taylor. 


September 28.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission publishes its tentative plans for consoli- 
dating all the chief railroads of the country into 
nineteen systems. 


September 29.—The New York City Transit 
Commission appointed by Governor Miller reports 
its plan for unification of all transit—subway, 
surface, and elevated—under municipal owner- 
ship at honest valuation, with control by a local 
city board, and with a five-cent fare. 


September 30.—The National 
Unemployment adopts an emergency program 
condemning profiteers, recommending community 
relief, and outlining plans therefor. 


October 3.—The Shipping Board announces 
that, of 1464 vessels under its control, only 240 are 


Conference on 


representing the American donors, 
King and Queen of Belgium and a distinguished international gathering) 


THE NEW LIBRARY AT LOUVAIN, BELGIUM, AS IT WILL APPEAR 
(Beginning on page 525 will be found an article by a Belgian professor 
with an introduction by Dr. 
monies at Lowvain, 
building that America is giving to replace the one destroyed by the Germans 
Our picture above shows the design of the new building as prepared 
Warren and,Wetmore, the New York architects. Dr. 


Nicholas Murray Butler on the recent cere- 


where the cornerstone was laid of a beautiful library 


Butler, 
laid the stone in the presence of the 


in service; 1019 are scheduled for dead mooring 
upon discharging present cargo. 

William Howard Taft is inducted as Chief 
Justice of the United States. ... Juan B. Huyke 
takes office as the first native Porto Rican Com- 
missioner of Education. 

October 5.—General Wood retires from the 
Army and is confirmed as Governor-General of 
the Philippines. 

October 6.—The Department of Labor reports 
an increase of 18,050 persons at work in Septem- 
ber, compared with August; 38 cities report an in- 
crease in employment, while 26 report a decrease. 

Laurits Selmer Swenson, of Minnesota, is nomi- 
nated as American Minister to Norway. 

October 7.—The Army tests a new flashless 
powder to make night artillery fire invisible. 

October 11.—Jesse S. Cottrell, of Tennessee, is 
nominated Minister to Bolivia. 

The Census reveals that there are in New York 
State 425,022 persons who cannot write in any 
language; 281,121 live in New York City. 

October 13.—The Unemployment Conference is 
ended, with permanent organization effected to 
carry out its recommendations under Col. Arthur 
Woods; representatives of capital and labor 
manage not to quarrel. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


September 18.—Premier Lloyd George informs 
DeValera that, unless the Irish claim of sover- 
eignty is withdrawn, a conference is impossible 
between the British Government and the Irish. 

September 21.—Premier Meighen, of Canada, 
reorganizes the Cabinet to strengthen his (Union- 
ist) party for the general election in December. 

September 22.—The Indian rebel, Seethikoya 
Tangal, of Kumaramputhur, proclaims himself 
Governor of a Mahometan kingdom; repeal of 
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the repressive Rowlatt law is urged by the Indian 
Legislature. 

Hugo Lerchenfeld is elected Premier of Bavaria 
by the Landtag; he succeeds the notorious Dr. 
von Kahr, who was opposed to the Berlin Gov- 
ernment; Lerchenfeld pledges fidelity. 

September 24.—In Budapest, capital of Hun- 
gary, Count Julias Andrassy and ex-President 
Rakovsky escape assassination by anti-Royalists. 

September 25.—Bombing at Belfast by Orange- 
men and Sinn Feiners and shooting by British 
troops result in four deaths, with fifty-seven in- 
jured. 

September 26.—President Joseph Pilsudski, of 
Poland, narrowly escapes assassination. 

September 29.—Lloyd George places the Irish 
Conference on a new basis, discarding previous 
correspondence; he now proposes a parley on 
October 11, at London, to carry on negotiations 
face to face instead of by correspondence. 

September 30.—DeValera accepts the new Lloyd 
George proposal. 

Unrest in India continues, guerilla warfare de- 
veloping against British troops; Mohammed Ali, 
Shanket. Ali, and other leaders of the non- 
coéperative movement are arrested. 

October 2.—Italian riots break out again be- 
tween Fascisti and Socialists at Modena. 

October 6.—Fiume (now an independent state) 
elects through the Constitutional Assembly Prof. 
Riccardo Zanella as President. 

October 11.—The Irish confer with the British 
at London; the British are Lloyd George, Lord 
Birkenhead, Winston Churchill, Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans, Sir Hamar Greenwood, and 
Sir Gordon Hewart; the Irish, Arthur Griffith, 
Michael Collins, R. C. Barton, E. J. Duggan, and 
Gavan Duffy. 

October 13.—At London, 20,000 unemployed at- 
tempt a parade; police interfere, and there is 
serious rioting. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


September 17—The German peace treaty with 
America is ratified by the Reichsrat, or National 
Council. 

The League Assembly Amendments Committee 
reports that Article X should be retained. This 
Article binds each member nation to preserve ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independence of all 
other members against external aggression. 

September 18.—Greek troops fighting Turkish 
forces in Asia Minor withdraw to their original 
positions east of the River Sakaria. 

September 19.—The League Disarmament Com- 
mission reports the world unready; it leaves the 
United States free to tackle the problem, and 
recommends circulation of a questionnaire asking 
of each nation detailed information. 

Russia and Germany resume official relations. 

September 20.—Albania demands action from 
the League Assen.bly to stop invasion of the 1913 
boundary by Jugoslavs; the border was not fixed 
at Paris and the Council of Ambassadors is sup- 
posed to be still considering it. 

Britain protests to Russia the breach of their 
treaty of trade and commerce in fomenting revolt 
in British dependencies. 

September 22.—Poland is reported to have de- 


manded of Russia fulfillment by October 1 of 
peace terms signed at Riga. 

September 23.—Soviet Russia demands that 
Rumania surrender General Makno, Ukrainian 
anti-Bolshevist, whose forces are in defeat. 


September 24.—The League Council lays before 
the Assembly a report by M. Paul Hymans (Bel- 
gium) on the settlement of the Polish-Lithuanian 
dispute over Vilna (the Zellgouski coup of Octo- 
ber 11, 1920); the Assembly seemingly concurs, 
and Poland is expected to withdraw Zellgouski 
pending a plebiscite. 

September 24.—The Council of Ambassadors 
demands that Hungary evacuate Burgenland 
under the Treaty of Trianon within ten days. 

American Ambassador Warren is received at 
the Japanese court by Prince Hirohito, the Em- 
peror being in extremely poor health. 

September 26.—At the League Assembly, the 
Serbia-Albania border fracas is fervidly debated, 
the Greeks claiming Epirus against Albania. 

Russia replies to the British note regarding 
violation of the trade agreement, saying that 
Lord Curzon is misled by propaganda from Rus- 
sian White Guards and the French. 


September 27.—The League Assembly postpones 
action on disarmament until next year, and ap- 
proves the Washington Conference. 

German disarmament is reported proceeding to 
rapid completion (see p. 464). 

September 28.—Japan selects Prince Iyesato 
Tokugawa, president of the House of Peers, to 
head its delegation to the Washington Confer- 
ence; Vice Admiral Tomosaburo Kato and Baron 
Kijuro Shidehara are also appointed. 

September 28.— Washington sends fourteen 
notes acknowledging communications from the 
League of Nations, dating back to February 4. 

September 30.—The League Assembly resolves 
that Russia should be given international aid, but 
refers the matter to the Brussels conference; Dr. 
Nansen (Norway) has asked for £5,000,000. 

China’s Peking Government protests against 
the American-Japanese agreement on Yap, claim- 
ing that the Shanghai cable cannot be laid with- 
out Chinese authority. 

The Far Eastern Republic confers with Jap- 
anese delegates on their seventeen demands for 
removal of trade restrictions; Jap troops remain 
in this Siberian territory. 

American relief at Riga announces shipment to 
Russia of 5000 tons of food. 

Poland promises to expel white Russian propa- 
gandists; Russia had refused to pay Poland the 
30,000,000 gold rubles under the Riga Treaty un- 
less Boris Savinkoff was expelled. 

Arbiter Roland Boyden (American), of the 
Commission on Reparations, decides that Ger- 
many must pay the Belgian debt to the Allies at 
the exchange rate prevailing November 11, 1918, 
under the Versailles Treaty; France thus gains 
1,000,000,000 gold marks. 

The German Reichstag ratifies the peace treaty 
with the United States. 

October 2.—General Pershing lays the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor on the tomb of an 
unknown French soldier at the Arc de Triomphe 
in Paris. 

Guatemala completes the formation of the new 
Federation of Central America, consisting of her- 
self, Honduras, and Salvador, 
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A DEMONSTRATION BY BRITAIN’S UNEMPLOYED AT TRAFALGAR SQUARE IN LONDON 


(Over five million British workmen are entirely unemployed, or working only one or two days a week. More than 
20,000 men participated in the demonstration of unemployed at London on October 13, while 10,000 others held a 
meeting at Sheffield. Fourteen thousand policemen have been concentrated in London, and many persons were badly 
hurt when the unemployed marchers attempted to gain Trafalgar Square in the face of determined police opposition) 


October 3.—Spanish troops drive the Moors 
back with 1000 killed, capturing Sebt and other 
positions near Segangan. 

October 4.—Ministers are appointed to repre- 
sent the United States as follows: Lewis Einstein, 
Czechoslovakia; Edward FE. Brodie, Siam; 
Charles L. Kgey, Finland; Roy Davis, Guate- 
mala; Charles §. Wilson, Bulgaria; Dr. John 
Glover South, Panama; John E. Ramer, Nica- 
ragua; and Willis C. Cook, Venezuela. 

The United States invites Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal to attend the Pacific 
Conference at Washington. 

October 5.—The second meeting of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations adjourns after re- 
electing Brazil, Belgium, China, and Spain as the 
four non-permanent members of the Council. 

October 6.—The International Commission of 
Relief for Russia meets in Belgium. 


October 7.—China’s reply to Japan on Shan- 
tung is published; it declares the Japanese have 
offered no plan fundamentally acceptable or com- 
patible with Chinese hopes and aspirations and 
China’s foreign treaties; the proposals, if final, 
“inadequately prove the sincerity” of Japan. 

The Burgenland controversy is submitted by 
France, Britain, and Italy to Italian mediation 
with Hungary. 

Lithuania ratifies the Permanent International 
Court of Justice. 

October 10.—The International Russian Relief 
Commission requires Russia to recognize her ex- 
isting debts before extending any further credit. 


October 12.—The League Council comes to a 
decision on a division of Upper Silesia between 
Poland and Germany; terms are withheld. 

October 13.—The French Cabinet names dele- 
gates for the Washington Conference; they are, 
Premier Briand, ex-Premier Viviani, Senator 
Albert Sarraut, and Ambassador Jusserand. 

The Burgenland controversy is settled between 
Hungary and Austria at Venice in a protocol 
ceding Burgenland to Austria, which agrees to 
recede the city of Oedenburg when irregular 
Hungarian troops are removed from the district. 

October 14.—Spanish troops capture Zeluan 
from the Moors. 

Bolshevist Russia offers mediation to Mongolia 
with Peking; a Soviet army is at Urga, Mongolia, 
and a Soviet commercial delegation on the way 
to Peking, which opposes Soviet dictation in 
Mongolia. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


September 17.—At New York City, the seventh 
national chemical exhibition ends with a record 
of 100,000 visitors, 

September 18.—The New York Times observes 
the seventieth anniversary of its first issue and 
the completion of twenty-five years under the 
management of Adolph S. Ochs. 

September 20.—At Peking, China, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., dedicates the Peking Union Medi- 
cal College, which was built by the China Medical 
Board at a cost of $8,000,000; several hundred 
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© Keystone View Co. , , 
THE LATE HON. PHILANDER CHASE KNOX, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


(Mr. Knox, who died suddenly on October 12, had 
attained eminence as an American lawyer residing at 
Pittsburgh, when he was called to be Attorney-General 
in McKinley’s Cabinet in April, 1901. He continued in 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet for about three years after Mc- 
Kinley’s death, but resigned in order to enter the Senate 
in the summer of 1904. Five years later he resigned 
from the Senate to become Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of President Taft. He was reélected to the 
Senate five years ago. As a lawyer and statesman he 
was a man of remarkable intellectual force, and a Repub- 
lican of strong convictions) 


prominent physicians, educators, and missionaries 
are present, 

September 21.—The great German chemical 
works of the Badische Anilin concern, at Oppau, 
are destroyed by an explosion, with hundreds of 
casualties. 

September 23.—At Camp Perry, O., the Marine 
Corps wins the national rifle team match, scor- 
ing 3219 to the Infantry’s 3204. 

Army airmen, in tests, “blind” the obsolete 
battleship Alabama with smoke bombs and tear 
gas, disrupting completely her fire control and 
decimating her (dummy) crew. 

September 24.—The International Congress of 
Eugenics hears Major Darwin urge as a patriotic 
duty greater propagation among better class fam- 
ilies; he says the best types are disappearing, 
while inferior citizenship rapidly multiplies. 

September 27.—The United States submarine 
R-6 sinks while at anchor at San Pedro, Cal., 
from a collapsed torpedo tube, with two dead. 

September 28.—Lieut. John A. Macready makes 
a new world’s altitude record in an airplane, 
reaching 40,800 feet with special heating and 
breathing apparatus. 

October 1—New York dock-workers and long- 
shoremen of other coast ports strike because they 
disagree with their union leaders on the neces- 
sity and extent of a wage cut. 

At Indianapolis, the United Mine Workers 


postpone demands for a wage increase until Feb- 
ruary. 

At Elsinor, Utah, earth shocks cause some 
damage; Indians dance in the hills while their 
medicine men predict the early end of the world. 

October 3.—The Interchurch World Movement 
issues another instalment of its report on the 1919 
steel strike, condemning the steel companies for 
industrial espionage, employment of agents pro- 
vocateur among alien workers, corrupt elections, 
and subsidizing of courts and police. 

October 10.—New York City schools are opened 
to inspection, inquiry, and suggestion by parents 
for a week. 

October 12.—Federal judges in New Jersey de- 
cide the public utilities may charge an eight-cent 
fare (instead of seven) with a one-cent transfer 
on trolley lines. 

October 13.—Thé New York National League 
“Giants” win the world series baseball cham- 
pionship against the American League “Yankees” 
of New York, five games to three. 

October 14.—In Chicago, new buildings are be- 
ing erected costing $112,258,680, and numbering 
3712, most of which are for homes. 

October 15.—Railroad union leaders order 
750,000 men to strike on October 30, and it is 
expected that nearly 2,000,000 men will complete 
a general. walkout in protest against a 12 per 
cent. wage reduction ordered by the Railroad 
Labor Board July 1, and further reductions now 
contemplated to help reduce freight rates. 


OBITUARY 

September 18.—Thomas O’Gorman, of Sioux 
Falls, $. D., Catholic Bishop and historian, 78. 

September 20.—Austin Lathrop, New York 
penologist, 82. 

September 21.—Amos Kidder Fiske, journalist 
and author, 79. 

September 22.—Sir Ernest Cassel, noted Lon- 
don financier and philanthropist, 69. . . . Dr. 
José C. Barbosa, publisher of El Tiempo, Porto 
Rico. 

September 23.—Robert Kluth, landscape artist 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

September 27.—Bishop Walter Russell Lam- 
buth, of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, a 
pioneer medical missionary in China, 67. 

October 1.—Peter Stenger Grosscup, of Chi- 
cago, former federal judge, who made many 
notable decisions, 69. 

October 2.—David Bispham, noted American 
operatic and concert baritone, 65. Col. Al- 
fred Wagstaff, President of the S. P. C. A., 78. 

October 5.—John Storey, Premier of New South 
Wales. . . . Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, New York ar- 
chitect, 68. 

October 12.—Philander Chase Knox, United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, former Secre- 
tary of State under Taft, and Attorney General 
under McKinley and Roosevelt, authority on for- 
eign affairs, 68. . Dr. Joseph William Rich- 
ards, of Lehigh University, noted expert on alumi- 
num, 57. 

October 14.—Dr. Gotthard Deutsche, dean of 
the. Cincinnati Hebrew Union College, noted 
Jewish scholar and historian, 62. 

October 15.—John G. Luke, president of the 
largest book paper manufacturing company in 
the world, 64. 
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RAILWAY 
STRIKE 


NOT A PLEASANT PROSPECT 
From the World (New York) 


HE possibility of a railroad strike, 


nation-wide in scope and almost appal- 
ling in prospect, casts a shadow over a general 








HE MIGHT ESCAPE THE “UNEMPLOYMENT” BULL 
IF HE WOULD DROP THE APPLES 
From the Times (New York) 


feeling of optimism that had been noticeable 
in the business world last month. The ordi- 
nary citizen had difficulty in reconciling an 
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ON THE ROAD TO NORMALCY 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, III.) 


MAKE RELIEF OF THE UNEMPLOYED A LOCAL ISSUE 





From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
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GENEVA AND WASHINGTON ~ 


“We will have to quit. 


Here comes competition!’ 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


mt he three men are: Lord Robert Cecil (pointing), who is the leading British advocate of the League of Nations; 
Van Karnebeck, Dutch Minister of Foreign Affai rs, who presided at the recent session of the League Assembly; 


mas Arthur Balfour] 


existing condition of widespread unemploy- 
ment and a seemingly avoidable transporta- 
tion strike of vast proportions. Meanwhile, 
preparations for the approaching conference 


on Limitation of Armament, at Washington, 
have been going forward without delay; and 
the theme “disarmament” continues to oc- 
cupy the attention of peoples in many lands. 














THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


“Perhaps we can trim down the expense a little 
without spoiling his beauty” 


From the Liberator (New York) 
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SECRETARY HUGHES AIMS FOR THE POSSIBLE 
From the Star (Washington, D, C.) 
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THE SHOUTS HEARD "ROUND THE WORLD 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 





WAR-TORN EUROPE LOQKS ONCE MORE TO AMERICA 
From Leslie’s (New York) 
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SENATOR BORAH, WHO PROPOSED THE CONFERENCE, “3 
IS NOT INVITED WASHINGTON, THE NEW AXIS OF WORLD DIPLOMACY 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) From the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) 




















IF IT IS SUCCESSFUL IF IT FAILS 
THE “LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT” CONFERENCE.—From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 
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THE GREEK INVADER AND THE HEROIC TURK 
From Aksham (Constantinople, Turkey) 








THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS WORKS HARD 
(And its members also) 
From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
{Amid the vast pile of paper accomplishment, one can 
see | ncle Sam, John Bull, and the Jap arguing over a 
battleship; Lloyd George and Briand are fighting; while 
lower down England is shown handing firearms to 
reece, which is striking at Turkey] 
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THE SINKING OF THE WEST 
Evrore: “Uncle Sam! Help! Help!” . 
Uncie Sam: “Sorry, I can’t! I have my hands in 
my pocket!” 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 
[Uncle Sam’s watch-fob, hanging from the pocket re- 
ferred to, is embellished with a dollar sign] 








BEFORE THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
Uncie Sam (in heavy varmor): “Well, Germany, I 


don’t need to invite you! 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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IF PRESIDENT HARDING WANTS RESULTS 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Ia.) 
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REDUCING ARMAMENTS 
Presipent Harpinc: “Alone I did it with 
my little hack saw.” 
From Punch (Melbourne, Australia) 




















Mr. ve Varera: “Remember 
George Washington!” 
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aun | a Cage 5 a : THE BOOTY OF THE WORLD WAR 


From Nota Politica (Madrid, Spain) 
[The a —- _ o— i off Germany’s African 
LESSONS FROM WASHINGTON AND colonies and fleet; Uncle Sam is weighted down with a money 
LINCOLN chest; Italy has Triest, Trentino, Dalmatia, and Tyrol; Serbia is 
walking away with Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro; Japan 
From the Westminster Gazette has acquired Kiau-Chau and Manchuria; while France has gained 
(London, England) the Treaty of Versailles] 
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YOU ©4N’T KEEP ANY KIND OF BUSINESS PROSPERING WITHOUT WORK 
Tue Farmer: “Wili { help you? Of course I will. But you’ll have to do your stint same as I did.” 
From Collier’s (New York) 
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THE FARMER SHOWS THE WAY 


[While ‘‘Retail Ggmmodities,” “Wages,” and “Railroad Rates” 
remain perilously high] 
From the American Farm Bureau Federation (Chicago, Ill.) 
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WONDERS OF AMERICA—THE GIANT GLACIER 
From the News (Chicago, Il.) 
[The guide declares that “It moves four inches a year”] 


The two cartoons at the bottom 
of this page set forth a view some- 
what widely held—that Congress 
has not seemed to accomplish much 
in its six months of special session. 
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WHEN IS OUR “TAX REDUCTION” SHIP 
COMING IN? 


From the Democrat and Chronicle 
(Rochester, N. Y.) 





HENRY FORD, DREAMER AND 
WORKER 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


[The occasion for an article about Henry Ford, to be based principally upon interviews obtained 
expressly for such an article by Mr. Welliver, was the recent report that a definite offer had been 
made to the Government by Mr. Ford for the unfinished but immense water-power development at 
Muscle Shoals, in Alabama. It was deemed probable that this project, intended by the Government 
to produce nitrates for war purposes, would be acquired by Mr. Ford for the making of agricultural 
fertilizers on an unprecedented scale. In other ways Mr. Ford has had prominence of late, notably 
in his leadership in the movement from stagnation to industrial activity. Mr. Welliver has sought 
to present Mr. Ford as he found him, and to represent his opinions as Mr. Ford actually expresses 
them. In writing this remarkably interesting article, it is hardly necessary to say that the interviewer 
is reporting his subject without advocacy or adoption of particular views. It should also be clearly 
understood that many of Mr. Ford’s opinions, notably his expressions of feeling against American 
Jews, are at variance with the established positions of this magazine. The public would like to 
know what Mr. Ford really thinks, and Mr. Welliver has had better opportunities to find out than 








any other .recent writer—THE Epiror| 


HE other day I sat in a little, white- 
washed office in a temporary factory 
structure at Dearborn, Michigan, and heard 
Henry Ford talk about industry, economics, 
finance, war and peace, the future of agri- 
culture, the Jews, and the certainty that 
before long things would be all made over. 
From where I sat, I could see, a mile or 
two away, the roaring furnaces and belching 
chimneys, the huge derricks and traveling 
cranes, the maze of industrial structures, that 
make up the Ford plant at River Rouge, 
where Mr. Ford said he would presently be 
turning out tractors at the rate of a million 
per annum. I had previously been through 
the Ford factory at Highland Park, turning 
out over 4000 motor cars a day. Mr. Ford 
had just told me how, a few months ago, 
when the financiers were trying to lend him 
$75,000,000 and get a representation on his 
board, he had declined, raised $89,000,000 
from his own resources in a few weeks, taken 
every dollar of war inflation out of his busi- 
ness, and kept it absolutely in his own hands. 
He had talked about the danger to business 
of banker domination; of the gold standard 
as a Jew invention to enslave the world; of 
the future of agriculture, so revolutionized 
that we wouldn’t recognize it; that “the 
millions of domestic animals that encumber 
the farms will disappear shortly from the 
earth”; that water-powers would be _har- 
nessed to do the world’s work; that war 
would presently be made impossible, and the 
world would make strides in wealth and in- 
tellectual gain, as never before. 
Nov.—3 


The World in “Fine Raw Material Shape” 


Almost nothing in the world satisfies Mr. 
Ford, yet he is the complete optimist. He is 
glad things are as ‘“‘mussed up” as they are 
because the muss has put the world in “the 
best raw material shape it ever was.” The 
“new era,” as he calls it, is already here. For 
himself, he is just comfortably ready to begin 
on the truly big tasks he sees ahead. Day 
after day for a week he talked to me with 
amazing frankness and freedom, of what he 
has done, and how; of what he hopes to do 
hereafter, and to help other men to do. A 
genius in mechanics, a revolutionist in in- 
dustry, a Napoleon in business, he has visions 
of the future that are not distorted by any 
reflections from the background of a past 
about which he knows little and cares less. 
His eye and interest are all for the to- 
morrows. 

His vision seems a strange composite of 
big ideas and fantastic notions. But as one 
gets closer to his innermost thoughts, one 
hardly dares be certain about the fantasies. 
If one didn’t know the man’s record of mak- 
ing dreams come true, of turning fantasy to 
fact, he would sound like any other radical. 
His talk is full of the “old populist stuff,” 
with a tinge of the new “bolshevist dope.” It 
would be easy to smile indulgently, if one 
could forget what he has done. But how 
about those belching chimneys and bellowing 
cupolas, over on the Rouge? How explain 
the record of what this slender, gray-haired, 
gray-clad, modest, confident man has done 
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in a few years? I thought: “He had visions 
thirty years ago; they have come true. He 
has visions of thirty years hence—why not 
they?” 

And then—I remembered the Ford Peace 
Ship, and “getting the boys out of the 
trenches before Christmas.” That was cer- 
tainly a bad guess. I wondered whether this 
dreamer of dreams that in coming true mul- 
tiply the vision a -thousandfold; this man 
with the untiring, eternal eagerness to serve 
other men—I wondered whether his vision 
of a reorganized, efficient, effective industrial 
scheme, based on facts and inspired by jus- 
tice, would prove a mirage, in the presence 
of unmanageable and discouraging truths 
about the social incapacity of mankind. 

At the risk of sounding like a preachment 
from our kindly old friend Samuel Smiles, 
I have to write down here that the key to 
Mr. Ford’s philosophy of life is work. Work 
for the joy of working. Work regardless of 
profits. He insists that mostly the people 
who work primarily for profits don’t get 
them. “People are in too much of a hurry,” 
he said. “They want to succeed, to accumu- 
late, to get quick returns, so that they can 
get away and play. They work hard, in 
order to be able to quit working. ‘They need 
to work for the sake of the work; and it’s 
hard to make them understand that.” 


Saving Money? It Doesn’t Pay! 


I tried repeatedly to get him to tell me 
how he kept financial control of a business 
which started with nothing and grew beyond 
understanding. Finally he said: 

“That’s a hard question; but maybe if I 
try seriously to answer, it will help some 
people.” He wrote a few words on a piece 
of paper. “(Come back Monday, and I'll see 
if I can’t give you an answer.” 

“You certainly didn’t get your beginning 
and keep your control of so huge a thing as 
this by saving?” I ventured. “I never knew 
of anybody saving enough money to be of 
any real use. People who ultimately come 
by real money never do it by saving.” 

I had no more than said it when I feared 
I had made a mistake. I remembered Mr. 
Carnegie, who would have violently pro- 
tested so unthrifty a suggestion. I recollected 
Mr. Rockefeller’s disquisitions on saving 
from which one might gather that, starting 
at a dollar a day, he had cannily saved up 
his billion or two. I remembered all the 
multimillionaires I had known, and _ their 
advice to save money, as they did, if you 





would become obstreperously solvent, as they 
are. So I feared I might have scared off 
Mr. Ford. 

But I hadn’t. I think that chance remark 
really won me a bit of his confidence. He 
smiled broadly, leaned back in his chair, 
stretched his long legs out over the top of 
a low radiator in front of the window, and 
said: “Do you know, I almost don’t dare 
talk to young people, for fear I will be mis- 
understood. The other day I was asked to 
address a school, and was afraid I would 
horrify the elders if I did it. There is noth- 
ing in saving money. ‘The thing to do with 
it is to put it back into yourself, into your 
work, into the thing that is important, into 
whatever you are so much interested in that 
it is more important to you than the money.” 
That, of course, presupposes having some- 
thing more interesting on hand than merely 
spending the money; and, with that corollary, 
it is precisely the Ford idea. ‘People get in 
too great a hurry for results,” said Mr. 


Ford. Having probably accumulated more in 


a given time than any other man ever did, 
he regards his career as a lesson in not hurry- 
ing to succeed! 


On Taking Plenty of Time to Get Started 


“Tt was twelve years,” he said, “from the 
time I turned out my first motor car until 
I manufactured any for sale. In all that 
time I built only five. I was getting ready, 
preparing for the thing I had in mind. Or, 
take the tractor. We have spent $40,000,000 
getting ready to make and sell tractors; but 
we are ready now. We know what to make, 
how to sell it, and where the demand is.” 

“But,” I interrupted, ‘have you not made 
and sold some 200,000 tractors already ?” 

“Oh, yes, we have done that much toward 
getting ready.” 

“How many tractors do you expect to 
make in a year, when you are good and 
ready?” I inquired. 

“A million, anyhow,” was the reply. 

Pursuing this theory of getting good and 
ready, I asked: 

“When did you first get the idea of an 
automotive carriage?” 

Mr. Ford ran his fingers through his hair, 
looked out of the window, and smiled quiz- 
zically. “I should say about fifty-three years 
ago. I am fifty-nine now, and I think I was 
six when I first began having trouble with 
my mother because of my habit of fussing 
with pots and kettles in her kitchen, trying 
to build an engine. By the way, the first 
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MR. HENRY FORD, OF DETROIT 


(Born at Greenfield, Mich., July 30, 1863. 


Motor Company in 1903, 


thing I set out to build was a tractor. I 
never could see any excuse for the way agri- 
culture is carried on. Nothing else is so full 
of waste and drudgery. I was born on a 
farm, right over here; it’s part of my home 
place now; I worked on it as a boy and 
began to realize it all. Why, on my place 
now we farm 5000 acres with about twenty 
days of real work a year. That’s the way 
all farming will be done some day. 
“Nothing could be more inexcusable than 
the average farmer, his wife and their chil- 
dren, drudging from early morning until 
late at night. They have a few cows, and 
are slaves to them. Milk? One of the 


‘ i Learned machinist’s trade, 
in 1887 and later became chief engineer of Edison Illuminating Company. 
Democratic nominee for United States Senator in 1918) 


Moved to Detroit 
Organized Ford 


London papers came in the other day with a 
story of somebody over there producing a 
synthetic milk, with the soy bean as its basis, 
as good as real milk, and healthier. All the 
domestic animals on farms will be swept out 
of existence before long. The horses eat 
their heads off; the tractor eats only during 
the few days it works, and requires no at- 
tention the rest of the time. Meat? Go 
over to Battle Creek and they’ll feed you a 
beefsteak that will satisfy you, but it never 
saw a cow. ‘The proper elements, properly . 
proportioned, will make the same food, if 
produced scientifically, as if half the world 
had drudged to get them.” 
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Better Jobs Will Make Better People 


“But these people who, in your industrial- 
ized agriculture, will have to work only 
twenty days a year—what are you going to 
do with ’em the rest of the time?” 

“They'll be put at useful and necessary 
tasks. They'll make collars and cuffs, and 
shirts; build better homes, more school- 
houses and universities; read- books, write 
‘em; ride in motor cars and airplanes, and 
see the world, and know it, and learn how 
to run it right. Most people, even in coun- 
tries called civilized, live in houses unfit for 
habitation, in sanitary and general circum- 
stances that make it impossible for life to be 
what it ought. All this is going to be 
changed, and sooner than most people think. 
The world has begun to understand and tire 
of the old wasteful, reckless way of produc- 
tion, consumption and financial control. The 
changes are going to bring people a chance 
to live, to develop their real possibilities, to 
create a greater civilization.” 

I intimated that this was a large order. 

“Of course that’s the work for the de- 
signing board,” was the reply. “You know 
the most important work of all is that of the 
men of the designing board, who can see 
the thing before they have made it, and can 
draw it. The hardest thing of all is to edu- 
cate people. Most of them don’t really want 


to learn and apply themselves. There seems: 


to be an instinct that tells them the world 
will produce enough for them to eat. Of 
course it will. 

“Producing all the people need will be a 
small task when they are educated to it. 
England produced less than a quarter of 
annual food requirements before the War. 
Then the War proved what they could do 
if they had to, and in its last year they pro- 
duced, it has been said, three-quarters of 
their food. England could easily furnish all 
its food and have a surplus. Pennsylvania 
could do the same thing and far more.” 


“There's No Such Thing as Standardization” 


Time and again, Mr. Ford harked back 
to education and the reform of agriculture, 
as the basis of his new era. He didn’t seem 
much interested in motor cars. I observed 
on his disposition to discuss almost every- 
thing except the business he is supposed to 
know most about, and asked him to say 
. something about the ultimate development of 
mass production, concentrated facilities, and 
standardization. He instantly caught at that 
last word, and shook his head. 





“People are always talking about stand- 
ardization, and I don’t like the word. 
There is no such thing. True, we turn out 
a product that is said to be standardized. 
We continue the same style, but the ma- 
terials and the methods of making it are 
changed all the time. The only constant 
thing in this world is change. When we 
get one task done, that doesn’t mean it is 
time to quit, but that we ought to take up 
the next, and do the best we can with it.” 

One gathers that Mr. Ford regards mak- 
ing motor cars as a job that can now be 
pretty safely set aside for others that require 
attention. I was impressed that in his mind 
there is intimate relation between making a 
million tractors, and buying the Govern- 
ment’s water-power and nitrate plant at 
Muscle Shoals. When I suggested that, even 
if proper food could be provided without the 
domestic animals, their contribution to fer- 
tilizer supplies was important, he was sure 
fertilizers would be provided; and_ this 
brought the talk to Muscle Shoals, nitrates, 
water-power. 


Would Make Muscle Shoals an Object 


Lesson 


People who suspect Mr. Ford wants 
Muscle Shoals for a song in order to make 
another huge fortune out of it, I think, 
would be disabused if they would talk with 
him as I did. He made me believe, and he 
would make you believe, that he wants to 
demonstrate how the Government can de- 
velop its water-powers everywhere, keep 
them from monopoly and exploitation, and 
lay bases for an industrial revolution through 
electrification. 

“Chilean nitrates?” he echoed. “I don’t 
know anything about them; how much is 
produced, how much we use, costs to pro- 
duce and transport, or what we pay. I don’t 
know about extracting atmospheric nitrates. 
I understand they are taken from the air by 
great pressure. I haven’t informed myself 
about it because I don’t know whether we 
will have occasion to develop processes. Mr. 
Edison is ready, I’m ready, if we get the 
plant, to go down and consider developments 
and processes. One thing at a time, when 
the time is ripe. 

“T understand there is about a million 
horse-power possible at Muscle Shoals; half 
more than is now developed at Niagara. 
Lately they have been proposing to bring 
Niagara power into Detroit; in fact are al- 
ready delivering it at Windsor, opposite us 
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THE FORD AUTOMOBILE PLANT AT HIGHLAND PARK, A SUBURB OF DETROIT 


(Now giving employment to 40,000 persons) 


in Canada. But there is no need of trans- 
porting electric power so far. Water-power 
possibilities are nearer at hand, almost every- 
where. There are rivers in Michigan that 
could produce it cheaper. Why, we are put- 
ting nine dams in the little River Rouge 
here, and I don’t know how many hundred 
horse-power it will finally produce; we are 
using about 300 now over on the farm from 
< 

Asked whether he had in mind to devote 
Muscle Shoals entirely t6 nitrate production, 
Mr. Ford said he supposed that it would be 
necessary to sell to whoever would buy; to 
use the power for nitrates, for railway elec- 
trification, for industries. But he had no 
particular plans; was simply prepared to 
develop the power if he were given the 
chance, and make the best feasible use of it 
when he had it. 


Sequence in Ford Industrial Revolution 


Despite reticence as to details, one gathers 
that he has a pretty definite notion of what 
he wants with that power. In his industrial 
scheme, every new development has a definite 
relationship to the one that has gone before 
and the one that is to come after. He con- 
siders that the cheap motor car has done 
more for agricultural reform than anything 
else. “It has given the farmer a chance to 
get acquainted with the world, to see what 
is going on around him, to become a social 
being,” said Mr. Ford. “It has brought 
better roads, and made the cities willing, 
even anxious, to pay their share for them. It 
has ended the farmer’s isolation, which more 
than all else kept him from understand- 
ing his relations to the community, and the 
community’s to him. Taking much drudgery 
out of farm life, it has prepared country 
people for the further reorganization of their 


mode of living and working, that will come 
with the larger use of the tractor, elimina- 
tion of slavery to domestic animals, and free- 
dom to go about, have social relations, 
expand their human interests and associa- 
tions.” 

So the motor car has made the farmer 
ready for the tractor. But if domestic ani- 
mals were too rapidly done away with, the 
problem of fertilization would presently be- 
come acute. Here Muscle Shoals and ni- 
trates become the obvious next step in the 
evolution. 

Along with the problem of nitrates comes 


that of potash. If Mr. Ford and Mr. Edi- 


-son can produce nitrates in quantities at 


much reduced prices, as they confidently ex- 
pect, there is little doubt that their attention 
will turn presently to getting commercial 
potash from the deposits in various parts of 
this country, and from the Pacific Ocean 
kelp. The Germans’ monopoly of potash has 
caused world-wide search for other supplies. 

Having spent $40,000,000 getting ready 
to build a million tractors a year, Mr. Ford 
is moving on to the next stage; getting ready 
to spend another $40,000,000, more or less; 
getting ready to produce fertilizer and dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of hydro-electric 
power for railroads and industry. And this 
brings logically into view another step in 
the same broad program of industrial ad- 
vance, namely, railroad transportation. It is 
on his drafting board; or perhaps as far 
along as his motor-car program when he had 
taken the first ride in his first gasoline buggy. 

A little more than a year ago he bought 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, 
primarily to get better terminals for his 
plant. He is experimenting now, but hasn’t 
got far enough to know what can be done. 
He is feeling his way, and is learning. 
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His Views of the Railroad Problem 


“The railroads,” said Mr. Ford, “are the 
fine illustration of too much hurry to get 
profits. The pioneers built railroads, not to 
provide transportation, but to make money 
out of promotion and construction. Some 
railroads were built when and where there 
was no justification for them. Some were 
built to sell; little more than blackmailing 
projects. There was over-capitalization, 
gambling and manipulation of securities; an 
era of huge consolidations for the sake of 
increasing the volume of securities, rather 
than to reduce costs and better the service. 
This era of great consolidation brought the 
bankers to the top in railroad control. Rail- 
road control was transferred to downtown 
New York, instead of being.conducted from 
proper operating headquarters where the 
business was going on. 

“Banker management got the railroads in- 
volved with business relations in which they 
ought not to have been complicated. The 
Government was forced as a war measure 
to take over the railroads, just at the end 
of the three-year period in which their earn- 
ings had been better than in any other three 
successive years in their history; yet, in spite 
of this, they were at the verge of collapse, of 
inability to carry on. Too much banker 
management, too little real transportation 
management. 

“Taking them at such a. time, there was 
nothing for the Government to do but to 
dump in money to keep them going. The 
bankers were ready enough to let go; the 
job has lost attraction for them. ‘There isn’t 
enough in it. They find more profit in 
financing movies, syndicates of hotels and 
retail stores, foreign governments, chewing 
gum, and that sort. We have passed out of 
banker financing, into government financing. 
The operation of the roads is left to execu- 
tives whose real concern is to hold their jobs 
at high salaries. We needn’t expect much 
from them.” 

Mr. Ford is the complete individualist 
about business. He doesn’t believe in gov- 
ernment ownership or operation of railroads, 
but rather would turn them loose and insure 
free competition among them. He doesn’t 
care for the interferences of government reg- 
ulation. “I think as good a thing as could 
happen to the railroads,’ he said on one 
occasion, “would be for somebody to take a 
single system and run it right; make it what 
it ought to be.” He wouldn’t say that his 
plan with the D., T. & I. was just this, but 


I am willing to venture the guess that it is. 
He objects to the proposed funding of 
$500,000,000 of railroad obligations to the 
Government, through the War Finance Cor- 
poration; regards it as thoroughly bad 
business. 

“The Interstate Commission has put out 
a plan to group the railroads in nineteen 
systems. I don’t know whether it is good 
or bad, but I notice that before the railroad 
executives had had time to study it any more 
than I have, they were being quoted in op- 
position. That was no surprise to me. Such 
a consolidation would deprive a lot of them 


‘of their high-paid jobs, and that was all 


they needed to know. 
The Evils of Banker-Control of Railroads 


“The bankers control many other things 
much as they control the railroads, . For 
instance, a banking group which controls 
railroads also dominates concerns that builds 
cars and locomotives. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether the cars and locomotives 
they are turning out are the best; they are 


the ones the railroads must buy. The bank- 


ers control the iron and steel industries and 
want to sell as much as possible to the car 
and locomotive builders. So the railroads 
buy the type of cars they are now using, 
which are about as bad as possible. The 
average freight car weighs three times as 
much—contains about three times as much 
steel—as it ought. "That means an almost 
unbelievable waste. You ought to see’— 
and here his eyes lighted, and he came bo!t 
upright in his chair, and began to take a new 
interest—“‘you ought to see the work we are 
doing in locomotive construction and car 
building.” 

“Do I understand that you are building 
locomotives and cars for your railroad?” I 
inquired. 

“No, not yet; studying and getting ready. 


‘We have taken a lot of locomotives to pieces 


to find out how they are built, what they 
will do and what they won’t do, what they 
ought to do and how to make them do it. 
We are learning a good deal.” 

“Will you build locomotives for steam, 
electric power, or internal combustion en- 
gines?” I asked. 

“Don’t know; haven’t found out yet; 
when we do, we'll build whatever is best.” 

When I went to visit the River Rouge 
plant, Mr. Ford particularly insisted that I 
see the locomotive section. He has built one 
steam locomotive, No. 7, and it was on 
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A TYPICAL SCENE INSIDE THE FORD PLANT 


(Dozens of pictures might be used to show the systematic—and mostly automatic—movement of parts through 
the shop. Overhead in: this picture may be seen a procession of crank-shafts, while in the foreground is a 


conveyor-belt carrying engine parts) 


exhibition. It looked a pigmy beside the ordi- 
nary American locomotive; they said it 
weighed 75 tons, as against 150 to 200 tons 
for the D., T. & I. machines. It reminded 
one of the tiny locomotives on British rail- 
roads, behind one of which I have ridden 
from London to Plymouth, 220 miles, with- 
cut a stop, faster than any American train 
makes a run of similar length. 


Ford’s Adventure in Railroad Ownership 


The way Mr. Ford became owner of the 
D., T. & I. was characteristic. In planning 
the River Rouge works, he wanted to divert 
the river, which necessitated destroying a 
D., T. & I. bridge and building a new one. 
The railroad was unable to finance the im- 
provement, costing about a half million dol- 
lars, and asked Mr. Ford to take the bonds. 
“Maybe it would be better to buy the rail- 
road,” he suggested. The owners decidedly 
agreed, for in a career of some fifty years, 
the road had been reorganized twenty-six 
times and never paid a dividend. 

Yet that road was just what Henry Ford 
needed. It runs from Detroit south and 
southeast across Ohio to where Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia come together. 
It touches the West Virginia coal regions, 


and in its 454 miles of length crosses fifteen 
important railroads—all the big systems. To 
Ford, it would be invaluable as a terminal 
facility. It would take solid trainloads out 
of his factories to the connecting roads, and 
would insure a steady supply of coal. 

The owners promptly made an offer which 
didn’t satisfy Mr. Ford because it allowed 
the stockholders absolutely nothing. So he 
actually raised the figure, and paid about 
$5,000,000 for the property. The road has 
never done much passenger business, and 
Mr. Ford would be glad if it did none at 
all, He is trying gasoline cars for passen- 
gers. One of these, which he built, weighs 
about one-third as much, per passenger, as 
an ordinary coach, and has done 75 miles an 
hour. 

The railroad men said light locomotives 
and cars would not work; he must have 
weight in order to make speed possible. 

“Were you ever arrested for speeding?” 
asked Mr. Ford of one critic. 

“Yes, why?” 

“Who arrested you?” 

“A motorcycle cop.” 

“Exactly,” rejoined Mr. Ford; “a motor- 
cycle cop, on a machine perhaps one-tenth as 
heavy as the one you were driving, came up 
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behind and went right past you. We'll find 
cut how to do it with light construction on 
the railroads.” 


Practical Reforms in Railroad Operation 


Mr. Ford has been over most of his rail- 
road on foot; much of it. several times; 
studying, and planning extensive improve- 
ments, which are already in progress. A 
Fordesque incident relates to one inspection 
trip. 

A freight train had been held up by reason 
of a hot box, and Mr. Ford found the me- 
chanics pulling cotton waste out of the 
smoking box. He looked over the construc- 
tion, threw up his hands, and announced: 
“No wonder, with an axle as thick as your 
leg and such a lubricating system!” When 
he got home, he applied to railroad cars the 
lubricating system of motor cars. Of course, 
“it wouldn’t work”; also, of course, it did. 
A car can be lubricated once in three months, 
and forgotten between times. 

In the Ford business, it is necessary to 
keep vast quantities of. coal, iron, and sup- 
plies on hand and in transit. Mr. Ford, 
owning his railroad and insuring prompt 
freight movement, cut down his investment 
in materials on hand by no less than 
$28,000,000! Of that story, more later. 

Mr. Ford took over his railroad a little 
over a year ago, and thus far has been merely 
seeking to make it as good a railroad as pos- 
sible of the old-fashioned kind before under- 
taking to make it the Ford kind. I inquired 
why he didn’t electrify it. 

“Perhaps we will,” was the reply. “Elec- 
tricity is the coming power. ‘There is no 
more sense in digging coal as we do now, 
than in mining the soil by our rudimentary 
farming methods. I predict—mind you, this 
is only a prediction—that in a time not far 
off, we will not think of using coal for fuel. 
Hundreds of things, from gas to dyes, are 
made from coal, and the time will come 
when we will not even dig it out of the 
ground; we will burn it under ground, ex- 
tract its elements, and bring them to the 
surface.”” One must expect shocks if one will 
talk with Henry Ford. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
balance-sheet showing. Mr. Ford’s railroad 
is now making money. 

“But,” I suggested, “they say that is be- 
cause it is insured the immense tonnage of 
your business.” 

“That can’t be true,” replied Mr. “Ford, 
“because in the first year under our control 
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it moved a less tonnage than in the last 
year before we took it over.” 

I asked Mr. Ford for a broad view of 
the country’s railroad problem. 


Useless Tonnage Movements Burden 


Railroads 


“Tf we would cut out the useless, uneco- 
nomic and wasteful tonnage that the rail- 
roads are now compelled to haul, it would 
take away half their burdens,” he replied. 

“In the early days, railroads, seeking as 
much tonnage as possible, adjusted rates to 
compel the largest movement of freight. 
Iowa, raising more hogs than any other 
State, couldn’t have its own packing plants, 
but was compelled to ship the hogs alive sev- 
eral hundred miles to Chicago, where they 
were killed, cut up, and Iowa’s meat shipped 
back. Those hogs ought to have been killed 
in local packing centers all over Iowa. That 
is just one instance; innumerable others 
might be cited. A few decades ago, there 
were local flouring-mills in the small towns. 
Then came patent processes, big mills, con- 
solidation. The little mills were shut down. 
Now they are making small flour-mill plants 
that will produce the same flour, in very 
small establishments; and we shall be re- 


turning presently to the old system of the 
local mill, supplying the local market. That 
will cut out another big item of waste trans- 
portation. 

“The new era will see a great redistribu- 


tion of industry back to the country. This 
country has got to live in the country; in- 
dustry must be taken back to the country; 
small cities and towns should supply more 
of their requirements, diversify their in- 
dustries, enable local capital to finance their 
business, and thus keep it in the financial 
control of the people who have the greatest 
interest in its success. Financing industry 
is all wrong; the thing to do with industry 
is to run it; under the management of people 
who own it, and who stay on the job. Make 
every community as nearly independent as 
possible. The great modern city is an ab- 
normal development. It tends to break down 
under its own weight. It is socially bad and 
economically unsound. You can see the evi- 
dences of this, in the acute housing problem 
of cities, and in the breakdown of municipal 
facilities, especially traction systems.” 


Took a Year Off to “Learn Business” 


How he “took a year off to learn busi- 
ness” was one of the most interesting stories. 
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“Quite early,” said Mr. Ford, “I dis- 
covered that there was a lot of mystery about 
business and finance that I didn’t under- 
stand. So, about 1902, I just took a year off 
from everything else, and studied business. 
At the end of that time, I understood it. I 
discovered that it was going to be necessary 
for me completely to control our business. I 
remember when we were putting out perhaps 
fifteen cars a week, and I wanted to expand, 
one stockholder became frightened; thought 
we had a nice little business, and that if I 
was let alone, I would spoil it. So I bought 
out some of those early stockholders. Later, 
the remaining group objected to my building 
the River Rouge plant, demanding that earn- 
ings be distributed in dividends. Finally I 
proposed to buy out all the minority stock- 
holders. We made terms, and I paid them, 
I think, $115,000,000 for their holdings.” 

Mr. Ford ‘has been tossing off multi- 
millionaires, as a by-product of his business, 
at a rate which recalls Mr. Carnegie’s young 
men of a few years ago. “Iwo of the minority 
stockholders whom he bought out in the 
transaction just described were the Dodge 
Brothers, who recently died, leaving fortunes 
which Detroit estimates at $60,000,000 each. 
Mayor Couzens was another, credited with 
about as much. Incidentally, Mr. Ford 
takes pride that, all over the country, are a 
multitude of men who have made all the 
way from modest competences to great for- 
tunes out of their connection with his 
business. 

This is as good a place as any to tell how 
Mr. Ford, last winter, in a few weeks, when 
the country was filled with rumors that he 
was being squeezed and might put out a 
$75,000,000 bond issue, fooled the prophets 
of disaster by raising $87,000,000 from his 
own resources. He didn’t borrow a cent, 
and his story of it is a pretty conclusive 
demonstration that he went to a good school 
when he took a year off to learn business. 


The Financial “Squeeze’ Last Winter 


How the notion got abroad that Mr. Ford 
was hard up and must borrow a huge sum, 
nobody in the organization can explain. He 
did owe a great sum, on obligations incurred 
when he bought out the minority stockhold- 
ers. This was coming due, and at a bad 
time. During the summer and fall of 1920 
business had been slowing down everywhere; 
the motor industry was in a bad way, ex- 
cept the Ford interests, which went right 
on producing, full tilt. This reached its 














MR. FORD IN A GENIAL POSE 


climax when in September Ford prices were 
sweepingly reduced, with the announcement 
that raw materials had been coming down, 
and the country was entitled to cheaper 
products. At that time, the company had 
en hand $105,000,000 worth of raw and 
manufactured stock. All this was reinven- 
toried on the basis of prevailing prices, and 
its valuation cut to $88,000,000. Pocketing 
this loss of $17,000,000, Mr. Ford went 
right on producing. But presently business 
began to sag, and reports circulated that 
Ford was in a bad squeeze. He was repre- 
sented as making desperate efforts to borrow 
huge sums in whatever market, but unsuc- 
cessfully. 

All this time Mr. Ford went about his 
affairs as usual, paying no attention to ru- 
mors and disaster-mongerings. Finally, early 
in December, the great Highland Park plant 
was closed down, “two weeks for inventory.” 
At the end of the two weeks reopening was 
indefinitely postponed. The rumors seemed 
to be getting verification; it was “authorita- 
tively” insisted that if the business ever re- 
sumed it would be in new control. Still 
Mr. Ford gave no sign. 

Finally one afternoon toward the end of 
last January, an important gentleman in 
financial New York slipped into Detroit and 
motored to Mr. Ford’s home. He had heard 
that Mr. Ford was in a jam, and had 
come to offer a financing plan and a loan. 
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“But I don’t need to borrow money,” in- 
sisted Mr. Ford. 

“We know your situation, your cash re- 
serves, and your requirements, and we know 
you need money,” replied the banker con- 
fidently. 

This interested Mr. Ford, and he per- 
mitted the banker to present his scheme. 
Presently the banker looked up and inter- 
jected: 

“By the way, there is a vacancy in the 
treasurership of your company. Who is going 
to be treasurer?” 

“What difference can that make to you?” 
demanded Mr. Ford. 

“Oh, it will be necessary for us to have 
a voice in naming the new treasurer.” 


Big Finance Shown the Door 
Whereupon Mr. Ford decided that the 


interview had gone far enough. In describ- 
ing the incident he said: 

“T handed him his hat, showed him where 
the door was, and intimated that he was free 
to go. He went, and the next time I saw 
my son Edsel, I told him that in future he 
would be treasurer as well as president of 
the Ford Motor Company.” 


That was the only effort of big finance to 
help Mr. Ford. As a fact, Mr. Ford had 
already, without any assistance, except his 
own uncanny genius for business, solved his 


problem. A few days later the Highland 
Park factory was reopened, and in a few 
weeks was running at full capacity once 
more. Now for the story of how Mr. Ford 
had done his own financing and brought 
himself out of the squeeze before the finan- 
ciers had even had a chance to tender their 
good offices. 

“Our troubles,” he said, “had been in- 
herited from the war. We had done a lot 
of war work, had expanded our organiza- 
tion, and had not been as discriminating as 
usual. With the war over, there must be a 
readjustment. Early in 1920 came evi- 
dences of approaching depression. By June 
our sales were falling off, but the people 
who supplied us raw materials were not 
ready to reduce prices. They wanted rather 
to raise them; labor, instead of being dis- 
posed to take less wages, was doing less 
work, Manufacturing costs were soaring. 

“So, in September, we cut the price of the 
car. On the basis of the cost to us of stocks 
on hand, the cut was not justified; the cut 
brought the price below cost of manufacture, 
but we believed if we cut the price of the 
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car we could insist that material suppliers 
cut their prices to us. So we went on manu- 
facturing at full capacity, but sales did not 
justify it. We saw that something more de- 
termined must be done to bring down the 
prices of the materials. We were buying 
$50,000,000 worth per month. From hun- 
dreds of concerns, we take the chief output; 
when we shut down these must necessarily 
do so; bricks in a row, and one tumbling 
over, So, late in December, we closed down, 
determined not to resume production until 
materials should come down, and meantime 
to have a business housecleaning. We thought 
we could do it in two weeks; it took six. 


Raising $87,000,000 Without Borrowing 


“Meanwhile, the financial problem had 
been developing. Back in 1919 we had bor- 
rowed $70,000,000 on notes, to buy out the 
minority stockholders. Of these, we had 
paid $37,000,000, leaving $33,000,000 which 
would come due on April 18, 1921. We 
had $18,000,000 income taxes due or soon 
coming due; annual bonus to workers meant 
another $7,000,000. So, altogether, between 
January 1 and April 18, we had to meet 
obligations aggregating $58,000,000. 

“How to meet them? First, we had 
$20,000,000 cash on hand. I think the Wall 
Street bankers went wrong because they 
couldn’t see where we could raise the other 
$40,000,000. But they didn’t know the 
people in our organization. The truth was, 
we didn’t need a nickel. Spread about the 
country, we had immense quantities of raw 
materials, parts and finished product, and 
could turn them into more cash than we 
needed. Here is what we did: 

“When we closed down, we had on hand 
approximately 93,000 finished cars. Our 
assembling plants all over the country went 
on setting up the parts they had on hand, 
although the Highland Park factory was 
closed. During January we sold nearly 
60,000 cars, and sales continued to increase. 
On January 29 we reopened Highland Park, 
but still sales grew. Between January 1 and 
April 1 we turned into cash $24,700,000 
worth of stock on hand. Put that down. 

“We found our foreign agents owed us 
$3,000,000, and collected it. We held ac- 
counts receivable, $3,700,000 for by-products 
that had been sold. Finally we sold $7,900,- 
000 worth of Liberty Bonds. You will find 
those items add up $59,300,000—more than 
we needed. But we didn’t stop there. 

“Having the D., T. & I. we saw how we 
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could reduce the vast amount formerly kept 
tied up in materials on hand and in transit. 
In this way we released $28,000,000. So, 
on April 1, we had $87,300,000, to meet 
$58,000,000 of obligations. Everything was 
paid weeks in advance. And all the while, 
the New York bankers were fussing around 
here trying to get us to take a loan.” 


A Ford Business Housecleaning 


Along with this, the business was restored 
to a thoroughly efficient working basis. “We 
cut out hundreds of office jobs created dur- 
ing the war work,” explained Mr. Ford. 
“We sold a trainload of desks and furniture. 
The men at the desks were given jobs in the 
shops if they wanted them, and most of 
them did. We cut the office force from 1074 
to 528 people. Telephone extensions were 
reduced about 60 per cent. During the war 
we had employed a foreman for every three 
to five men; many sat at desks; so we sold 
the desks and most of the foremen went 
back to the machines. We now have a fore- 
man to about every twenty men. 

“A comparison of operating cost, before 
and after, is a lesson in manufacturing econ- 
omy. Before the housecleaning our daily 
expense for labor and commercial ‘over- 
head,’ not including cost of material, aver- 
aged $463,200, to produce an average of 
3146 cars a day, or $146 per car. In June, 
1921, after the housecleaning, on $412,500 
a day, we produced an average of 4392 cars, 
or $93 per car. Formerly we had to employ 
fifteen men per car per day; now, only nine.” 

That is how Mr. Ford put a war business 
back on a peace basis. He believes that the 
failure of too many people to do the same 
drastic thing explains the business depression. 

Try as I would, during conversations of 
several hours daily for nearly a week, I 
eould not visualize the elusive something 
that constitutes the Ford genius. I wanted 
a photograph of Mr. Ford sitting at his desk. 
He laughed, and said he had no desk. His 
desk is wherever he sits down, and it is sel- 
dom at a desk. He is never in a hurry, never 
seems to have anything very important to 
do. In his business, he is frankly a benevo- 
lent despot. He has plenty of high-salaried 
employees, but he is the one executive. Years 
ago it used to be said that James Couzens 
“made the Ford business”; at other times 
that the Dodge Brothers “made Ford.” But 
Couzens left, the Dodges left, and the busi- 
ness grew faster than ever. 

“The cutting edge is the best part of the 


tool,” is a favorite observation of Mr. 
Ford’s. It means that the man on the job, 
in contact with tools and materials, makes 
the manufacturing business. He has a pro- 
digious respect for the men in overalls. Day 
after day they were constantly coming into. 
his office; from his 5000-acre farm, from 
about the works, from everywhere. ‘They 
acted toward him precisely as they would 
have been expected to act toward one an- 
other. He called them by their first names, 
and liked, as each would go away, to tell 
something about him. He has little use for 
or patience with “executives.” 


Work for the “Designing Board” 


As the “cutting edge,” the man in over- 
alls, is the essential thing at one end of the 
Ford organization, the ‘designing board” is 
at the other end. Every time I would ask 
him for ideas about the industrial and social 
organization of the “new era” into which 
he insists we have already entered, he would 
say “those are things for the designing boards 
to work out.” ‘It was the same, whether he 
was discussing reorganizing railroads, or 
banking systems, or factory production, or 
government. “It’s hard work at the design- 
ing board,” he said once. “Not many care 
much for such work, but the world must 
have those who can do it. A good many peo- 
ple think the world is in a bad scrape, but I 
don’t. It was never in better raw material 
shape than now. It is ready for a lot of 
good, sincere fellows to take hold and do 
something with. The Good Lord has pro- 
vided food for years ahead, and so the world 
is ready to go on and have things done with 
it. The world is better than it ever was 
before. There is more opportunity for good, 
sincere work.” And with one of his most 
amiable smiles he drew a simile from the 
furnace of molten metal: “The cupola pro- 
duces a lot of hot stuff, but when it is 
worked up into the parts of the machine, it 
is all useful.” 

Mr. Ford is a great admirer of the British 
people, and insists that the Anglo-Saxon race 
is headquarters of the forces that will make 
over civilization in his new era. But 
with all his admiration for the British, he 
declares Britain has fallen so far into control 
of the Jews that it will have difficulty per- 
forming its full part. “The English have 
become too exclusively traders, with their 
trade in Jewish control,” he said. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Ford’s grandfather was born 
near London, his father born in Ireland, and 
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Mr. Ford himself within a mile or two of 
his factory at Dearborn, a suburb of Detroit. 
The 8000-acre tract he ecwns here includes 
his father’s old home farm. He has preserved 
and restored the house and outbuildings and 
is refurnishing the house with his mother’s 
old furniture, etc., or with duplicates when 
only these can be had. One day he pulled a 
handful of broken crockery from his pockets 
and exhibited it with much glee. He had dug 
around the yard of the old home to find it 
so that he could get a similar set of dishes 
for the old house. In the machine shop and 
laboratory over the garage at his home place, 
he showed me, with equal pleasure, his 
mother’s spinning-wheel, being restored for 
the old home, and the first Ford car. 

Two brothers of the manufacturer, farm- 
ers, live near him at Dearborn, and he has 
asister. Mr. Ford’s education represents the 
public schools of Dearborn as a village, and 
a course in a Detroit business college. 


His Reading, Studies, and Work 


It is only fair to protest against the carica- 
tures and lampoons that represent Mr. Ford 
as an ignorant man. ‘True, his mind is in 
the future, not the past. But he reads much, 


especially the Bible and Emerson, quoting 


both often. The name Churchill came into 
our talk while he was driving me about the 
farm, and in three sentences he gave a char- 
acterization of the first Marlborough duke 
that could leave no doubt he had studied the 
history of Marlborough or else had diligently 
read ““Henry Esmond.” He fancied the duke 
about as much as Thackeray did. 

Nearly every morning: Mr. Ford gets to 
his home laboratory and shop for a few hours’ 
work. This is the incubation and develop- 
ment of Ford mechanical ideas. His expert 
mechanics, designers, engineers are used as a 
foreman would manage a gang of laborers. 
He does the thinking and directing. 

“IT work when I feel like it, stop when I’m 
tired,”’ he says. ‘‘People oughtn’t to be tied 
too closely to tasks. The man in an organi- 
zation, his work codrdinated with that of 
others, of course must be on hand on time. 
But he should have it made up in the shortest 
possible hours. Just now we're running 
Highland Park five days a week—shouldn’t 
be surprised if we’d adopt the five-day week ; 
after that, perhaps the six-hour shift.” 

“And expect to go on improving the re- 
sults?” I asked. 

“Well, getting gocd results, anyhow,” he 
replied. 
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Of all his enterprises, he is most interested 
in his school for boys—his own idea and 
development.’ Some 500 boys have scholar- 
ships—boys who though of school age must 
support themselves, perhaps also contribute to 
others. They divide time between books, 
lectures and work—“real work, not playing 
at work”—in the factory. They are paid 
liberally ; every boy earns more than he could 
anywhere else, and gets his education to boot. 
It is a rare opportunity, for he is making 
it train men for the “designing board,” which 
means, for those of requisite talent, responsi- 
ble and high-paid positions. 

Next to the school in his affections stands 
the Ford hospital. He has put $5,000,000 in 
it, built it after an exhaustive study of the 
best hospitals, put in plenty of Ford ideas— 
and made it good enough to win from the 
Mayo Brothers the verdict: “the best hos- 
pital.” 


Mr. Ford and the Jews 


Mr. Ford’s particular obsession is the Jews. 
The Dearborn Independent, the weekly 
newspaper which he quite recently bought to 
turn into a national publication, has been 
devoting assiduous attention to the Jews. 

“Tt is said we are conducting a propaganda 
against the Jews,” said Mr. Ford. ‘We are 
in fact only trying to awaken the Gentile 
world to an understanding of what is going 
on. The Jew is a mere huckster, a trader, 
who doesn’t want to produce, but to make 
something out of what somebody else pro- 
duces. Our money and banking system is 
the invention of the Jews, for their own pur- 
poses of control, and it’s bad. Our gold 
standard was founded by the Jews; it’s bad, 
and things will never get right until we are 
rid of the power they hold through it. I’ve 
figured thirty years on making and selling 
things; what a given article would bring, 
whether there would be demand for it. I 
have never figured in gold, which is about 
the most useless of metals, but in terms of 
huraan energy.” 

Once more I came back to the question, 
“how, in its beginning, before you had capi- 
tal, did you manage to finance a great busi- 
ness out of its earnings and keep it in your 
own control?” This time I got an answer, 
and it was all I ever did get: 

“Pay cash, and insist on being paid cash. 
I always did. We sell our cars to our agents 
for cash; the agent can sell on time if he 
pleases, but he is a fool if he sells for any- 
thing but cash.” Mr. Ford ruminated a 
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moment and added, “and the buyer who buys 
on credit is a still bigger fool.” 

It was not easy to get Mr. Ford to talk 
about his methods of dealing with labor. He 
has never had a strike, though once or twice 
agitators have circulated papers in the effort 
to initiate one. The minimum wage in his 
employment is $6 a day with a bonus added. 
At first the bonus was paid at the end of the 
year; but the plan had bad features. Men 
who didn’t work the entire year were liable 
to lose their shares. Some others couldn’t 
stand the prosperity of getting so much money 
at once. There were cases of men running 
away from home when they got the bonus. 
So the bonus is now simply added to the 
bi-weekly wage of each man. 


Making the Hire Worthy the Laborer 


“Our labor plan,” Mr. Ford said, “is an 
evolution of experience. We pay higher 
wages. A businesss that doesn’t pay people 
enough to live well is not entitled to be re- 
garded as a business. We don’t either 
encourage or discourage unions. There is no 
such thing as a union. There is a lot of 
noise and disturbance that the Jews and other 
agitators get up; but the only union is the 
union of union labor officials. ‘They have 
tried to organize our shop, but they can’t 
insure the men as good wages through the 
union as we give them, so they have never 
succeeded. 

“Lots of employers try to keep wages 
down. They represent the old school of busi- 
ness controlled by stockholders who want to 
get something out for the parasite share 
owners. ‘That sort of employer soon loses 
his job. It will all be changed in the New 
Era, and the New Era is here now. It will 
see industry and enterprise operating for the 
greatest good of the community as a whole. 
Our effort is to make the best possible jobs 
for the sake of making the best possible 
people, and not for profits or big production. 
That’s what we seek to do all the time, and 
while your face is in that direction, neither 
the Jews nor anybody else can beat you. By 
the way, we have some thousands of Jews 
working for us; we see that they work, too, 
and that they don’t get into the office.” 

Mr. Ford discussed invention, inventors, 
and patents. All kinds of inventions are con- 
stantly being offered to him, and he tries to 
avoid meeting the inventors lest they might 
some time accuse him of stealing their ideas. 
An intensely human person, but hard as nails 
about business, he said it was frequently 
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pitiable to see an old man, who had perhaps 
worked twenty years, bringing in an inven- 
tion, which any engineer would have told him 
in five minutes was entirely worthless. Any 
inventor, however, can get an interview with 
an engineer at a Ford plant. An enormous 
engineering and experimenting force is main- 
tained, but he hasn’t much more patience 
with the expert than with executives in gen- 
eral. “The expert is a good man to tell you 
what was being done down to closing time 
day before yesterday,” he says. 


For Free Competition, No Patents 


“T believe absolutely in free competition, 
and in abolishing patents, which kill com- 
petition,” he said again. “The inventor never 
gets the benefit of his patent. An invention 
or device that is useful is always a matter 
of evolution. On the ‘Model T” car, of 
which we have built 5,500,000, was one 
device which I patented, and was sure nobody 
could get. Afterward, I found that the same 
thing, precisely, had been patented in 1826 
by a piano tuner! We patented our mag- 
neto device, but afterward I found that 
Michael Faraday had produced the same 
thing long before! I got a patent on a uni- 
versal joint inside a ball-and-socket joint, and 
was sure it was new; later I found the very 
same thing on an old steam engine built forty 
years ago! I keep that engine religiously just 
for the sake of that device. I have taken out 
300 or 400 patents in all countries, and I 
undertake to say there is not a new thing 
on our car. People are constantly showing 
us how to put something else on the car, 
making more parts when we are trying to 
reduce it to fewer parts. But there is one 
advantage in that: the fellow who is showing 
you how to put on something new, very often 
shows you how to take something off and 
simplify it all. The real thing is to get one 
piece where there have been two; to get the 
whole machine as near one piece as possible. 
The inventor who has a good thing or a good 
combination will find a way of getting his 
benefits out of it if he is let alone.” 

People with enthusiasms and causes are 
always coming to Mr. Ford for encourage- 
ment—and financial help. After listening to 
an earnest young man on one of these missions 
Mr. Ford said, ‘““You’ve got a good idea. I 
had one once. It took me twelve years to 
get my good idea out of a woodshed and into 
a shop twice as big. But I didn’t go to rich 
men with it. “You go and work out your 
idea, even if it does take fifteen years.” 
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Doesn’t Seek Publicity: He’s It 


When he drove the first “benzine buggy,” 
it was said he was crazy. “But they don’t 
say it to my face,” is a remark he once 
dropped. ‘They’ say his real genius is for 
publicity. Perhaps; but a letter came from 
the office of THE Review oF Reviews about 
photographs, addressed to the “Publicity Di- 
rector’—and it wandered around two days 
because nobody knew what the title meant! 
Mr. Ford, like Roosevelt, doesn’t have to 
seek publicity; he just naturaly is publicity 
and can’t help it. ee 

“Advertising ?” he echoed one day. “Abso- 
lutely necessary to introduce good, useful 
things; bad when it’s used to create an un- 
natural demand for useless things, as it too 
often is. It’s one reason why the Jews domi- 
nate the press: they control most of the 
advertising.” : ; 

In Detroit the Ford business consists 
mainly in the Highland Park plant, where 
some 40,000 men make Ford cars; and the 
River Rouge plant, nine miles across the 
town, where tractors and parts for cars are 
made. There are thirty-five plants about the 
country, twenty-two of which make some 


parts, set up cars, and distribute. About 
80,000 people are directly in Ford employ 
aside’ from agents, garage owners, and others 


indirectly concerned. Iron mines at Iron 
Mountain, northern Michigan and_ coal 
mines in Kentucky, owned by Ford, send ore 
and coal to Detroit; the coal over his own 
railroad, the ore in chartered boats that will 
presently be superseded by Ford-owned ones. 
Subsidiary plants to make special parts are 
being set up iz many places, where water- 
powers can be had. At Hamilton, Ohio, one 
day, Mr. Ford saw a canal wandering under 
streets and bridges, and was interested. Now 
he owns a splendid water-power establish- 
ment and factory there. At Green Island, 
N. Y., near Troy, he is developing a great 
Hudson River power and building a model 
town. Only ball bearings will be made there. 


Huge Foreign Interests 

During the war he invested $5,000,000 in 
a plant at Cork, Ireland, to make tractors. 
“There are two great water-power oppor- 
tunities on the Shannon and one on the Lee 
River, in Ireland,” he said. His eye is on 
them. He would like to show Britain. At 
Cadiz, Spain; Copenhagen and Bordeaux, 
are Ford assembling plants; at Manchester, 
England, 75 per cent. of the parts of cars are 
made, the rest shipped from America, and 


there assembled. ‘There are two assembling 
plants in South America; and that’s just a 
beginning. Ford is everywhere. 

“But when you have motorized and inter- 
nal combustionized the world—and the 
petroleum runs out ?” I asked. 

“An acre of potatoes will produce alcohol 
to plow it with tractors for 100 years. Before 
the war in Germany they produced a gallon 
of potato alcohol for nine cents. ‘That’s 
easy. Better fuel than gasoline, too.” 

“And you haven’t shown how to plow corn 
with a tractor,” I weakly suggested, seeking 
a poser. 

“Plant alternate rows of corn and potatoes, 
3 feet 8 inches apart; north and south, to 
let the sun in; cultivate the potatoes with 
your tractor, and the corn gets its plowing 
as a by-product. We do it on the farm.” 

Mr. Ford is experimenting to make better 
plows, that will reach down eighteen to 
twenty inches and give the land a real stir- 
ring—subsoil it. “We've done some of it, 
and about doubled the crops after the first 
year,” he said. “At first the new soil doesn’t 
do so well; needs air and frost.” 

He has his thoughts on the whole gamut 
of agricultural implements, which he thinks 
need modernizing; haven’t kept pace with 
agricultural science. ‘My father bought a 
harvester in 1881,” he said, “and I bought 
one last year. There was no difference ex- 
cept father’s was rather better.” 

The farm, and farming, constitute Mr. 
Ford’s chief avocation. He took me to see 
a scientific test of plows and disc harrows, 
for which all the big manufacturers had sent 
mechanics and expert operators. They were 
working on one of his big fields; the results 
from each implement were studied and com- 
pared, the draft loads accurately measured, 
etc. 


Mrs. Ford and the Ford Home 


The Ford home, a lovely gray stone man- 
sion, is at the center of the farm, overlooking 
a beautiful curve in the Rouge. With the 
hope that Mrs. Ford will forgive me a little 
infraction of the obligation implied in accept- 
ance of hospitality, I shall record that she 
and her husband were childhood friends and 
that she looks altogether too young to be 
mother to the twenty-eight-year-old son, Ed- 
sel—their only child—who is president of the 
Ford Motor Company. Her two small 
grandchildren being in the house and asleep, 
she laughingly said she didn’t dare to play the 
famous pipe organ. Full of humor and 
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anecdote, she poked fun at her husband’s 
omniscience about machinery. 

“We were going in a weird trolley up a 
mountain out West,” she said,—‘‘my mother, 
Mr. Ford and myself. I was nervous, but 
mother seemed perfectly satisfied. 

“ *Aren’t you a bit nervous?’ I asked my 
mother. 

“ “Oh, no; if Henry thinks it’s all right, I 
know it is.’ I wish I could have that much 
confidence in any man.” 

And Mrs, Ford would have her own Ford 
story. ‘“‘We toured England in a Rolls- 
Royce one summer,” she said, “and every- 
where Mr. Ford was pointed out, and stared 
dt, and audibly discussed, till finally I 
declared : 

“ “Next time we do this, we’ll change our 
name and travel in a Ford; then nobody will 
think of bothering us.’ ” 

Mr. Ford insisted that I see the River 
Rouge plant. There, the oft-described Ford 
system of semi-automatic manufacture was 
turning out tractors and auto parts; con- 
veyors bringing everything to the right place 
at the right time; everything codrdinated, 
synchronized, balanced perfectly; not a lost 
movement ;—the last word in this system 
that has so completely substituted machinery 
for human hands that it requires 80,000 
people to run it! But the machinery made 
my head ache and I spent the afternoon with 
the blast furnaces, where the tap draws off 
a white-hot stream of molten iron. This 
runs off through a ditch and spills into a 
pitcher-shaped ladle on a railroad car. When 
the pitcher is filled—85 tons—it is run over 
to the mould and casting building, poured 
into smaller pitchers that, swung from over- 
head carriers, convey it around and pour it 
into the moulds. It leaves the furnace at 
2800 degrees Fahrenheit and in an hour or 
two is cast, at about 2700 degrees. It’s the 
only place where the original blast-furnace 
heat has been used in casting. 

“What do you think. of it?” asked Mr. 
Ford next day. 

“I’m an idiot about machinery,” I con- 
fessed. “It made my head ache. But that 
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business of casting metal while it’s still hot 
from the furnace—I want to stay a week to 
watch—” 

Mr. Ford interrupted with a consolation 
I’ll share with every other mechanics-idiot: 
“You’re no idiot: you found the only thing 
there.” 


“Pay the Judges Better” 


One more Fordism. Next to his antipathy 
for Jews, is his wish to have judges paid 
more. “Supreme court judges should be 
paid as much as the President,” he insists. 
“Make them so independent that you can get 
the best men, and then get them to give the 
best in them. That’s the most needed public 
reform.” He repeated and emphasized that 
conviction whenever we talked of govern- 
mental affairs. 

“My politics?” he echoed once. ‘“Abso- 
lutely non-partisan. My father was a strict 
Republican; my first ticket was mixed. I 
almost always vote, but didn’t vote last time 
because I had taken the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, and thought I’d rather stand where 
I’d be free to say exactly what I thought. 
There’s nothing in party politics, anyhow.” 

It would be possible to write a book from 
my days of talks with Mr. Ford; much of 
it startling, most of it stimulating; some of 
it, I frankly told him, sounded to me like 
plain bosh. He just laughed. 

On the wall over the corner where he 
likes best to sit, in somebody else’s dingy 
little room in the Dearborn plant, are these 
lines, framed. ‘They make a fitting epilogue 
for this story: 


THE THINKER 
Back of the beating hammer by which the steel 
is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor, the seeker may 
find a thought; 
The thought that is ever master of iron and steam 
and steel; 
That rises above disaster, and tramples it under 
heel. 
* * * 
Back of them stands the schemer—the Thinker— 
who drives things through, 
Back of the job the Dreamer, who’s making the 
dream come true. 





AMERICA AT THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


[Mr. Dunn, who is a Washington correspondent of long experience and thorough acquaintance 
with men and measures, contributes herewith a striking article upon the forthcoming conference 


from the standpoint of what are accepted in Washington as American doctrines and policies. 


The 


article is as frank and straightforward in its statement of what are deemed the American views 
of Far Eastern affairs as Mr. Simonds’ article this month is valuable for showing opinions held 
elsewhere, whether in Europe or Japan, about America’s relations to the Pacific and the Orient.— 


Tue Epiror.]} 


S the conference for the limitation of 

armaments assembles the world looks 
on with mingled emotions, hopeful for its 
success and fearful of failure. Never before 
has the purpose of an international convoca- 
tion been so universally endorsed by public 
opinion, and yet there has been much appre- 
hension on the part of thoughtful persons 
who are aware of serious obstacles to be 
overcome before satisfactory results can be 
achieved. Notwithstanding the general ap- 
proval of the movement to limit armaments, 


predictions have been made that nothing 
could be accomplished on account of condi- 


tions in both Europe and Asia. But these 
conditions were known to exist when invita- 
tions to the conference were issued and ac- 
cepted, hence there must have been a belief 
in the minds of the responsible men of the 
great powers that, despite whatever stood in 
the way of limiting the armaments of the 
nations of the world, there was a reasonable 
prospect of success, or they would not have 
consented to participate in the conference. 
Would it not be strange, indeed, if that 
which apparently everybody favored and ap- 
parently nobody opposed should fail? The 
tax-ridden world will not calmly accept 
lame excuses for the defeat of a movement 
which seeks relief from present burdens 
caused by war and still heavier burdens in 
preparing for future wars. 

It is upon the invitation of the United 
States that the conference for the limitation 
of armaments assembles, and the delegates 
from this country will make every effort to 
bring about a solution of the problems which 
must be settled before actual progress toward 
reducing military establishments can be made. 
It so happens that the relations of the United 
States to the rest of the world are such that 
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our Government can: urge a reduction of 
armaments without arousing the suspicions 
of other nations as to our sincere purpose. 
Also our representatives will be able to offer, 
in a manner which can in no way offend the 
most sensitive peoples, suggestions for the set- 
tlement of questions which are recognized as 
obstacles to a satisfactory agreement. This 
nation does not have to assume an altruistic 
attitude, and pretend to be solely interested 
in humanity. Our people and our repre- 
sentatives are earnestly in favor of limiting 
armaments, not only because such action will 
tend toward world peace, but for plain busi- 
ness reasons. ‘The United States is able to 
take this position of leadership because it 
entails no sacrifice of principles nor change 
of policies. Our Government will insist only 
upon fair dealing in international affairs and 
demand for American citizens equal rights 
and privileges with other nations in all parts 
of the world. 


Barrier of the Far East 


The main barrier, either real or fancied, 
that looms in the pathway of those who 
would settle all disturbing controversies and 
prepare the way for permanent peace and 
set the world whirling along in its old orbit 
of prosperity and progress, is the Far East- 
ern situation. This includes every interna- 
tional complication that concerns the coun- 
tries whose shores are washed by the waters 
of the eastern Pacific ocean. Every great 
power is interested, because every country im- 
portant enough to be called a power is entan- 
gled in some phase of Far Eastern affairs. 
Most vitally concerned are the four strongest 
nations of the earth, the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Japan. These coun- 
tries have diverse interests in the Orient and 
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divergent views as to the methods of han- 
dling the commercial and political conditions. 

Unless these views can be reconciled it 
would appear that an agreement for limita- 
tion of armaments is extremely remote. The 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
have important possessions in the Orient, 
while Japan is in the eastern Pacific. All of 
these countries have great commercial inter- 
ests in the Far East. The United States has 
become more vitally interested since the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines and the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. These two 
events brought this country in closer touch 
with the Orient; they also aroused the other 
nations—Japan, Great Britain, and France 
—to a keener interest in the situation and 
inquiry as to what the rise of a new power 
in the Far East might mean. ‘Theretofore 
this country was almost a negligible quantity 
in Far Eastern affairs. Trade with the 
countries bordering on the eastern Pacific 
had been established to a limited extent, but 
it was not actively fostered nor did our peo- 
ple look forward to any material enlarge- 
ment of our commerce in that part of the 
world. We had neither a merchant marine 
nor much of a navy to protect our commer- 
cial interests. Our goods were carried in 
foreign ships and our merchants trailed in 
the wake of those who made foreign trade 
a real business. But there has been a great 
change, and the United States is now al- 
most equally interested with other nations 
in everything that pertains to the Far East. 


The Japanese Idea 


Japan feels that her geographic position 
should make her the dominating influence 
in the Far East; a dominance even more 
comprehensive commercially and _ politically 
than the United States exerts over the Amer- 
ican continent. But the conditions under 
which this country achieved its prestige in 
American affairs were different from the 
manner in which other powers have acquired 
interests and control in the Far East. The 
United States secured independence and set 
the example for other peoples in the Amer- 
ican hemisphere. When the colonies of 
European nations declared their independ- 
ence the United States welcomed them into 
the association of Republics and made it 
impossible for any foreign power to regain 
mastery over them. Occidental nations have 
acquired control in the Far East by the 
strong arm of force and by compelling an 
unarmed and meek people to comply with 
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their demands. As to Japan, that natior 
after lying dormant for centuries and rated 
second in importance to other Oriental coun- 
tries, by reason of the intelligence and in- 
dustry of her inhabitants leaped in almost 
one bound from semi-obscurity to a position 
among the great nations of the earth. Japan 
became adept in the manufacture and use 
of arms; she became stronger than all other 
nations in the Far East; she successively 
defeated China and Russia; she acquired 
Korea, And with all these successes to her 
credit, with a strong, impelling desire for 
further expansion, it is natural that Japan 
should consider that she is the master of the 
eastern Pacific; that she should look forward 
to further expansion in China, in Manchuria, 
and in Siberia. The desire to maintain not 
only a sphere of influence, but actual domi- 
nation in China is stimulated by the apparent 
breaking up of that once great empire. 


The Open Door 


The policy of the United States can be 
stated in three words, ‘“The Open Door.” 
To us the “Open Door” means that in 
China and Siberia every nation shall have 
the same rights as any other nation; that 
there shall be no discrimination or favoritism 
in the matter of concessions, trade, and the 
rights and privileges of different nationals. 
We do not intend to have our economic in- 
terests destroyed by any government exer- 
cising political control. Coupled with the 
“Open Door” and a necessary coérdinating 
factor of that policy, is the demand for the 
integrity of China. But for the intervention 
of the United States there is no doubt that 
China would long ago have been divided 
among the great powers of the earth, or, 
mayhap, the great powers would have had 
wars over the possession of parts of China as 
they did a century and a half ago over the 
possession of parts of America. At all events 
the integrity of China has been maintained 
thus far, nominally, at least; and largely 
through the efforts of the United States. 

Of course we are aware of the encroach- 
ments of other nations. Germany forced the 
Shantung concession which the Versailles 
Treaty in turn gave to Japan. Japan has 
gone farther than she would ever have dared, 


‘save for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and is 


now in political control of a large part of 
China, exercising 2 power wholly at. vari- 
ance with what we mean by the “Open 
Door” and the integrity of China. This is 
one phase of the Far Eastern question that 
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stands in the way of limiting armaments and 
the peace of the world. 


Japanese Contention and the Facts 


The Japanese are a wonderful people. 
The hermit nation which had no intercourse 
with the world seventy-five years ago has be- 
come a world power and is now demanding 
world rights; aye, getting them by diplomacy 
or taking them by force. They are an in- 
dustrious people; they work hard and they 
make whatever they have seen other people 
make; they want a market for the products 
of their busy workshops. Japanese statesmen 
have talked about expansion and the neces- 
sity for more room for their surplus popula- 
tion until the impression prevails that the 
country is in a state of congestion and that 
every acre of land in Japan has been utilized. 

They have made the world believe that 
Japan must find lands where her people can 
go and produce foodstuffs or there will be a 
famine and starvation in the islands. While 
it is true that Japan has a large population 
for its size, there is no such overcrowding as 
we have been led to believe. There is yet 
land available in Japan for agriculture. 
Japanese are not an emigrating people and 
do not especially choose lands with climates 
dissimilar to their own. Japan has controlled 
Korea for twenty-five years and only 250,000 
Japanese are in Korea. Japan has had free 
access to Manchuria since 1905 and yet there 
are only 125,000 Japanese in that great ter- 
ritory. She has access to Siberia, but has not 
colonized in that region because her people 
do not like the climate. Japan does not col- 
onize in, nor cultivate, the lands either of 
Manchuria or Siberia because those countries 
do not produce the favorite rice to which 
the Japanese palate has been accustomed. 
Japanese do not want as food the wheat and 
barley grown on the uplands and in the 
colder regions of the north. 


The Yellow Peril 


It is evident that Japan seeks dominion in 
the eastern Pacific. She clings to Shantung, 
not because she wants a place for her people, 
for that province is the most densely popu- 
lated part of China. Japan desires to con- 
trol the resources of the Far East and 


furnish the brains to manipulate its indus-: 


tries. She wants to control the vast man- 
power of eastern Asia. 

The desires of Japan are in the nature of 
demands and are based on her geographic 
position. Because certain countries are ad- 


jacent to her it is natural, perhaps, that 
Japan, as the one great world power situ- 
ated in the Far East, should claim a greater 
right of control and interest. But in taking 
advantage of her geographic position, Japan 
has asserted a domination of the lands bor- 
dering on the eastern Pacific, which is not 
in accord with our policy of the “Open 
Door,” or what we mean in our declara- 
tion concerning the integrity of China. Her 
statesmen have tried to create the impres- 
sion that Japan was merely asserting a Mon- 
roe Doctrine over that region such as the 
United States maintains on the American 
continent. But there is no parallel in the 
conditions. This country’s Monroe Doctrine 
is protection, not exploitation. It preserves 
nationalities instead of destroying them. We 
make no claims to rights and privileges in the 
countries of America that are not enjoyed 
by other nations. We do not seek to control 
their resources, transportation facilities, and, 
even more important, their man-power. 

The control in the Far East which Japan 
desires is the real “yellow peril.” If she can 
control the resources, lines of transportation, 
furnish the brains for conducting the govern- 
ments, and, finally, be in a position to mobi- 
lize the man-power of China, Manchuria, 
and Siberia, she will not only dominate the 
Far East, but will be a serious menace to 
Occidental civilization. It is necessary for 
our Government to take cognizance of this 
possible domination by Japan and to prevent 
it. Standing firmly for our policies, the 
“Open Door” and the integrity of China, the 
United States should be able to rely upon 
the support of all other nations and avert a 
possible world calamity which might follow 
if these policies should continue to be dis- 
regarded. 


Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


From the time it was written the treaty 
of alliance between Great Britain and Japan 
has been a detriment to the interests of the 
United States, a cause of uneasiness as to 
Far Eastern affairs and a constant menace 
to the peace of the Pacific. During two 
decades there has been much twaddle about 
“hands across the sea” and “blood is thicker 
than water”; and the wonderful possibilities 
for the world when “the two great English- 
speaking nations in a firm and fast alliance 
go hand-in-hand down the pathway of the 
future.” All this sounds well and, on our 
part, has a great deal of sentiment behind it. 

We are grateful for the cordial treatment 
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we received in Manila Bay in 1898 when the 
German Admiral carried a chip on his shoul- 
der. Our Government made use of England 
in 1913-14 to stay the hand of Japan, while 
she herself kept hands off Mexico. ‘True, she 
exacted a quid pro quo in having us repeal the 
free tolls law for our coastwise ships pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal. Then our 
participation in the great World War some- 
how brought us closer together—sentimen- 
tally. But the wise man has no illusions. He 
knows that Great Britain is ever looking 
after British interests in every part of the 
globe. He knows that Great Britain always 
has regarded the United States as one of her 
great rivals and a prospective competitor in 
what she holds to be her natural or acquired 
rights. England was supreme in the Far 
East until after the United States acquired 
the Philippines. Not even the rapid rise of 
the Nipponese Empire gave her any concern. 

Our participation in the Boxer War in 
China, and declarations for the ““Open Door” 
and for the integrity of China showed her 
that her old rival was a world power and, as 
such, was “meddling in the Eastern game.” 
Then England made an alliance with Japan; 
an alliance which has hung like the sword of 
Damocles over the Far East and which has 
brought about a situation that grows more 
and more serious when contemplated by the 
civilized world. Japan has asserted and en- 
forced demands in China which would not 
have been attempted but for that alliance and 
the knowledge that she had behind her the 
greatest naval power in the world. Other 
nations would not have permitted these en- 
croachments by Japan save for the fact that 
the alliance with Great Britain made inter- 
ference impracticable. Under this alliance 
Japan has gone forward ruthlessly to se- 
cure dominion over the Far East. She has 
absorbed Korea, blotting out a nation by 
conquering and annexing it; she has made 
China a semi-vassal state; she has acquired 
Shantung and is reaching for more; all be- 
cause she has the backing or passive acqui- 
escence of Great Britain. 


All Cards on the Table 


Those who are really bent on accomplish- 
ing something worth while at the conference 
will direct their energies toward a settlement 
of all those controversies arising in the Far 
East which are the subject of deep thought 
and discussion in the foreign offices of great 


nations in the Occident. In dealing with 
the Far Eastern problems the United States 
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can adopt its time-honored diplomitic policy 
of laying all the cards on the table face up 
and inviting others to ao the same. 

There is nothing the United States desires 
to conceal; nothing that her representatives 
want to withhold from the other delega- 
tions. This Government will ask only what 
it has heretofore maintained as fixed policies, 
and which has received the acquiescence of 
all other great powers, the “Open Door” 
and the integrity of China. If other coun- 
tries have approved these policies and evaded 
them on one pretext or another, there is an 
opportunity to retrace their steps. There 
are methods and means of reaching agree- 
ments among nations if such results are de- 
sired. For that reason the advocates of 
limiting armaments hope for success. 

France wants the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty fulfilled as to indemnities and repara- 
tions. France will insist upon such a guar- 
antee before she will consent to a limitation 
of her armament. With such a guarantee 
on the part of the powers participating in 
the conference France would be more secure 
than she is with 800,000 men under arms. 
That the delegates to the conference must 
meet this question is inevitable. It must be 
solved before the way is made clear for an 
agreement to limit armaments. 


The Alternative 


While it is no doubt true that there is 
more real sentiment in the United States 
than in any other country for limitation of 
armaments, that sentiment is not going to 
control our delegates to the extent that they 
will sacrifice everything in order to get an 
agreement from other nations to limit war 
preparation. We will go as far as we can 
in all reason and then present our alternative. 
Probably a number of significant utterances 
made in Congress when the legislation re- 
lating to limitation of armaments was under 
consideration have not been forgotten. Even 
the most ardent proponents of the movement 
had reservations and they were to the effect 
that we would in good faith offer to limit 
armaments, but if our overtures were re- 
jected and it became necessary to build 
stronger and stronger military establishments 
the United States was better able to main- 
tain the pace than other nations. That is 
still true. Nations may go ahead and bank- 
rupt themselves in building warships and 
stacking up war materials, but the United 
States can stand the strain longer than any 
of them. 











THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION 
AND AMERICA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE FActTs 


MONTH ago in discussing the ap- 

proaching Washington Conference I 
laid particular stress upon the economic biun- 
ders which explained much if not most of 
the evil after-effects of the Conference of 
Paris in 1919. In the present article T shall 
try to summarize briefly the main points 
which must be considered in the forthcoming 
conference in the national capital, since by 
President Harding’s invitation the whole Far 
Eastern Question is thrown open for discus- 
sion. 

Now at the outset I would urge my read- 
ers to face the situation as it exists. We 
have to deal with a problem of which war 
is one of the possible eventualities. Under- 
neath- all the optimistic statements from 
Washington there must be seen the solemn 
fact that we are again in the presence of 
the clash of two policies, the Japanese and 
our own; and that if accommodation cannot 
be found now, war in the future is not only 
possible but likely. 

And the fundamental fact is that we are 
undertaking to put a limit upon Japanese 
aspiration and expectation. Let us go farther 
and say quite frankly that we are undertak- 
ing to interpose along that pathway which 
for Japan in the minds of a large portion of 
her people means the only route to safety. 
For, as I explained last month and shall 
presently outline again, the markets of China 
and Siberia—and a real supremacy in those 
markets—seem to Japanese statesmen and 
financiers alike the sole condition of existence 
for the crowded population within the nar- 
row islands which constitute the homeland 
of the Japanese. 

The economic factor comes first. Sixty 
millions of people living in the restricted 
limits of a few islands, smaller in combined 
area than those of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, can exist only if 
they are able to find a foreign market for 
their manufactured products and have in this 
market such advantages as insure continued 
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retention. In their belief, China and Siberia 
offer for an indefinite future precisely the 
necessary opportunity. Moreover, Japan 
possesses the fleet and the army to domi- 
nate the Far East, unless she is blocked 
by some non-Asiatic power, or by some com- 
bination of such powers. 

But the economic factor is complicated by 
the moral. The United States and several 
of the British Dominions have undertaken 
by domestic laws to forbid Japanese immi- 
gration. The effect of this is twofold. In 
the first place, on the moral side, it is, in 
effect, asserting a doctrine of race-inequality, 
since all of these countries permit the immi- 
gration of other races. In the second place, 
it eliminates the most attractive available 
places to which the Japanese might migrate 
and thus relieve the congested situation that 
exists at home. 

Now then, the real problem of the Pacific 
is comprised within these two facts. The 
United States has undertaken even before 
the Washington Conference, indeed by fits 
and starts since 1899, when John Hay 
enunciated the policy of the Open Door, to 
deny to Japan any special advantages in 
China. Our policy has been based upon an 
assertion, sometimes strongly made, some- 
times weakly, of the doctrine that all nations 
must have free access to China and that the 
older doctrine of spheres of interest shall 
not be further applied. But at the same 
time we have asserted the principle that the 
Yellow Race shall not settle within our 
boundaries. 

From the American point of view both 
principles seem reasonable. One hears now 
much talk about the fact that we ask no spe- 
cial privileges for ourselves, but only equal 
opportunity. Such talk, however, rests upon 
an inadequate appraisal of the situation; for 
equal opportunity for all, absolutely equal, 
means in reality a great advantage for us, 
since many circumstances combine to make 
us superior to all our competitors, notably 
the possession of raw materials, of food and 
of a highly industrialized population. It is 
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this circumstance of inequality which must 
be reckoned with. 

Again, it is true that every nation has 
the right to close its gates to aliens. But 
when a nation undertakes to exclude only 
the aliens of one race, then it places upon 
that race a stigma, which must arouse resent- 
ment, particularly in the case of a proud, 
progressive and powerful people like the 
Japanese. In reality, the moral factor counts 
at least as much as the economic, and con- 
tributes perhaps the gravest barrier to suc- 
cess at Washington, as it was an important 
detail even at Paris. 

What I should like to do at the outset is 
to persuade my readers to drop that point of 
view which played so much havoc at Paris, 
and which is comprehended in the concep- 
tion that we are doing an unselfish thing, 
seeking nothing for ourselves and striving to 
serve the cause of the common.good. It may 
be possible for us to harbor this view at 
home; but what is important is the fact that 
all of the nations with whom we are now 
to deal have a totally different conception 
of our purpose and our principles. 

Above all, the nation with whom we must 
come to an agreement, if the gravest trouble 
is to be avoided, sees and will continue to 
see in all our policy a direct and even a de- 
liberate menace to its own very existence, a 
menace which is the more intolerable because 
the United States asserts and maintains a 
doctrine of the inequality of races, since it 
excludes the Japanese, while it freely admits 
the Europeans. 

To Japan, to Europe, the United States 
is setting out upon a campaign of economic 
imperialism in the Far East. It is seeking 
to establish a condition or a set of conditions 
which will enable it to dominate the: Far 
Eastern markets commercially, although, in 
terms, the conditions admit of equal oppor- 
tunity to all. From the Japanese point of 
view there is necessary a handicap in their 
favor. If they do not have it they must not 
only suffer, but perhaps cease to be a great 
nation. And not only have they acquired 
this handicap, but they have within their 
own hands the power to retain it. 

Our motive in Europe, as in Asia, will 
seem unmistakably materialistic, no matter 
what opinion we may hold as to it. We have 
got to do business with people who hold a 
certain set of views with respect to our pur- 
poses; and it is nothing less than madness 
for Americans to decline to recognize the 
character of these views. 
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II. THE HISTORICAL ELEMENT 


Now, turning back for a moment to the 
historical factor, it must be appreciated that 
times have changed since John Hay enun- 
ciated what has become the famous Open 
Door policy. Two-thirds of a generation 
has passed. By her victorious war with 
Russia, Japan ousted one of her dangerous 
competitors. As a consequence of the World 
War she not only eliminated Germany, 
potentially at least a formidable rival, but, 
owing to the fact that the European powers 
and the United States had their attention 
concentrated in the West, she became in 
reality the paramount power in the Far East. 

At the present moment China is torn by 
factional warfare. There are at least two 
governments contending for control of the 
carcass and, as everyene knows, Japan has 
steadily promoted this fighting and thus con- 
tributed to the corruption and disintegration 
of the Chinese nation. Possessing Port 
Arthur and the Dalny Peninsula, which she 
took from Russia, holding Korea, having a 
strong foothold in Manchuria, even estab- 
lished in Vladivostok, Japan has only to 
continue her present course to retain and 
even extend her control. 

We are then at least twenty years away 
from the conditions of the Hay period. What 
Hay had in mind, primarily, was to inter- 
rupt the process which was rapidly trans- 
forming the map of China into another 
patchwork like that of Africa. Fresh from 
their African colonial adventures, all the 
great powers, Britain, France and Germany, 
were creating spheres of interest and cutting 
up China among themselves. Japan was still 
only in the background, while Russia, on her 
side, was cutting off the northern provinces, 
as the British and the French were operating 
in the south. 

The Open Door, as conceived, was a form 
of Monroe Doctrine. lt aimed at preserv- 
ing China from the European powers, as the 
Monroe Doctrine aimed at excluding Euro- 
pean imperialism from both Americas. But 
to-day there is no question of any one of 
the four great European powers expanding 
its empire in Asia. The most Britain or 
France can hope for is to hold what each 
of them owns. What both of them have to 
fear is that Japan will become in fact the 
champion of the doctrine of Asia for the 
Asiatics; and to this appeal India and Indo- 
China may alike respond. Germany and 
Russia have ceased to be factors. As for the 
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rest of Europe, only Holland has consider- 
able territory at stake; and Holland cannet 
defend what it holds, save as it has the sup- 
port of the United States or European na- 
tions, and this in practice means Britain. 

So far as Europe is concerned Japan has 
little more to fear. She has indeed insured 
herself against British hostility by that 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, which remains in 
being, although it has been challenged re- 
cently in the Imperial Conference and will 
lapse or be renewed exactly as events in the 
Washington Conference shall determine. 
Only Britain, of all European nations, has 
a fleet which might menace the Japanese; 
but Britain is not only an ally at the mo- 
ment, but has tremendous interests at stake, 
all of which would be jeopardized should 
there be a break in friendly relations between 
herself and Japan. 

By force, then, we are the only country 
that could maintain the principle of the 
Open Door and, as a result of many cir- 
cumstances, some of which I have mentioned, 
we are the only country which would care 
to raise the issue at the present moment. 
As for the rest of the world, even the so- 
called great powers have either ceased to be 
great or are so engrossed and absorbed in 
their own troubles at home and in their out- 
lying provinces that they have no time or 
strength to give to the Asiatic question. In- 
deed France and Britain have everything to 
lose by arousing the hostility of Japan in the 
present hour. 

But the United States has the strength, 
financially, industrially and in all ways. And 
she is raising the question. Let us think for 
a moment at least of how this seems to the 
Japanese. Twenty years of patient, persistent 
effort, two wars and an enormous burden of 
expense, military and naval, borne willingly, 
but no less heavy on the shoulders, have 
brought Japan to a point of unquestioned 
supremacy in the Far East, provided the 
United States does not challenge the hard- 
won position. But the United States not 
only does challenge, but invites the rest of 
the world to its own capital to participate 
in a discussion of what most vitally concerns 
Japan. 

Thus, while the American thinks rapidly 
from John Hay to Charles E. Hughes, with 
enly a brief halt at the proposals for inter- 
nationalizing Manchurian railways which 
were once unsuccessfully interjected by Phil- 
ander C. Knox, and also aimed at a form 
of equality of opportunity, the truth is that 
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this is to omit all consideration of the his- 
torical factor. We are in reality undertak- 
ing to apply a principle of two decades ago 
to a Far East which has totally changed in 
character since that time. And no policy 
can be more dangerous than one founded 
upon an essential anachronism. 

We are approaching a new question. We 
are not approaching an old question which 
has changed form only slightly since John 
Hay was Secretary of State: and William 
McKinley President. We are not dealing 
with a free China, or with what the diplo- 
mats call a rase table, a clean slate. We are 
not undertaking to provide rules and regu- 
lations in accordance with which all nations 
shall enter a game and play it henceforth, 
all starting from “scratch” so to speak. 

No, we are undertaking to deprive a great 
and powerful nation of nearly all the advan- 
tages which it- has won by war and by sacri- 
fice, by incredible effort stretched over more 
than two decades, We are asserting sound 
principles, the right of China and of Siberia 
to independence, the right of all nations to 
equal opportunity in China and in the Far 
East generally. But it is not less true that 
if the principles be established we shall profit 
commercially. Nor is it less true that all 
Japanese believe, not only that they will lose 
much, but that they will be menaced in their 
very existence. What is at issue is not the 
cake of international commerce, the mere 
prize to be won by fair competition. For 
the Japanese it is very literally the bread of 
life. 

And in the larger sense the duel is between 
the Japanese and ourselves. President Hard- 
ing’s invitation to the Washington Confer- 
ence is—no one can mistake this—in fact a 
challenge, however courteous and consider- 
ate in phrase. 


ITI. 


Now the first circumstance, outside of 
those affecting Japan and ourselves, must be 
the attitude not alone of Great Britain, but 
of the British Dominions, which in this case 
is something quite different. We may recog-— 
nize at the outset that the British themselves, 
speaking for the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, would prefer to see the question 
left undisturbed. The Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance has been an extremely useful thing 
for Britain, invaluable in the last war. Great 
as are British commercial interests in China, 
these are not yet gravely menaced by Japan. 


BRITAIN’S PART 








{ndeed, an accommodation based on the old 
“sphere of interest” policy might easily be 
found. ‘This would leave the south to Brit- 
ain and the north, with the old Russian re- 
gions, to Japan. 

And for the British the political factor is 
enormously dangerous. India is in a very 
bad state. There is widespread unrest and 
worse. There is unmistakable disorder in 
the Mohammedan districts which take their 
inspiration from the west, and which have 
been aroused by the Turkish events. But 
there is hardly less unrest in other regions 
which ever since Japan defeated Russia have 
been increasingly moved by something that 
at least vaguely approximates the familiar 









































doctrine of self-determination and_ seeks 
actual independence—an emotion in part 
comprehended in the phrase, “Asia for 


Asiatics.” 

Now were Japan to come out openly as 
the champion of this doctrine, were she to 
set herself up as the protagonist of the prin- 
ciple of Asia for the Asiatics, the reaction 
in India might be disastrous. It would be, 
at the least, pouring oil on the fire, already 
kindled; and England, as everyone knows, 
has trouble enough on her hands at home 
and abroad now without seeking a new peril 
in the most vulnerable of all quarters. Safely 
united with Japan in the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, the British might find insurance 
against the gravest peril which could con- 
ceivably arise in the Pacific. 

But balancing this concern for the Far 
East is the British desire to arrive at a com- 
pact with the United States. And we have 
in fact, if not in terms, signified that the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is 
an essential condition precedent, not to al- 
liance—we do not hold out the hope of alli- 
ance—but even to friendship, the merest 
friendship. Thus in reality we strike Japan, 
by seeking to compel her ally to leave her; 
and we make a substantial demand upon 
Great Britain. We ask her to run certain 
very real risks, for which we offer no actual 
reward, although we do imply that any pos- 
sible advantage must be contingent upon the 
abrogation of the alliance. 

At this precise point, however, the views 
of the Dominions begin to have influence. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand—all are 
more or less of the American view in the 
Pacific. Australia and New Zealand not 
alone maintain an exclusion law against the 
Japanese and the Chinese, but Australia 
maintains a form of universal military ser- 
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vice, frankly with the menace of Japan in 
mind, Were it not for the British strength 
behind the Australians, nothing seems more 
certain than that the Japanese would by 
force of arms open the door to the vast un- 
peopled regions of Australia and thus find 
homes for their surplus population. 

More and more it is to the United States 
that the Australians and the New Zealanders 
are looking for protection against Japan, as 
Britain becomes more and more deeply en- 
meshed in her home problems. In a sense 
we are becoming guarantors of the inde- 
pendence of Australia. Canada, less men- 
aced, still holds to our view in the matter 
of immigration and has for its rising Pacific 
ports a natural interest in seeing an Open 
Door in China and in Siberia. 

In Australia, opinion is divided as to 
whether it is wiser to drop the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance or not. Such a course might 
prove the prelude to a Japanese attack, under 
certain conditions. But there is no question 
as to the absolute necessity of avoiding any- 
thing which might lead to the alienation of 
America. Canada holds absolutely to the 
denouncing of the treaty. South Africa, less 
concerned, yet also committed to the “white 
man” policy of exclusion, follows suit. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand seek the satisfaction 
of the United States, but are willing that 
the treaty should be renewed, provided it 
does not give offense to America. 

Once more it is essential to see the other 
fellow’s point of view. We are, in inviting 
Britain to our Conference, actually opening 
the door to an almost unlimited number of 
troubles for her. At the precise moment 
when Britain, at home and in the Empire, 
is manfully struggling with the gravest con- 
ditions which ever in peace or war have faced 
British statesmen in her long history, we are 
asking her representatives to come to Wash- 
ington and participate in a discussion which 
must open new difficulties and may end in 
new wars. 

True, since limitation of armament is one 
topic of discussion and the avoidance of any 
naval competition with us, the restriction of 
expenditure upon navies, is desirable, there 
is measurable British advantage. But it 
cannot be set against the possible risks. The 
sole thing which could make the parley at- 
tractive to the British would be the possi- 
bility that from it might emerge an Anglo- 
American understanding, arrangement—best 
of all an alliance, speaking from the British 
point of view. 
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But when Lloyd George suggested that 
the best solution of the Pacific Question was 
the substitution of an Anglo-American-Jap- 
anese alliance for the Anglo-Japanese, thus 
at one time aiming at avoiding a break with 
Japan and promoting compromise between 
the Japanese and ourselves, official Washing- 
ton instantly responded with an unmistak- 
‘able negative. ‘This, I think, more than 
anything else, explains the fact that Lloyd 
George has at last announced that he will 
not come to Washington, although he had 
intended to make the trip. 

And these circumstances, which I have 
dwelt upon, explain why there has been a 
marked cooling down of British enthusiasm 
for the Conference itself. The truth is that 
it carries too many perils for British security. 
Attendance is a duty, it is inescapable, but 
it carries with it no promise of profit com- 
mensurate with loss which may possibly be 
suffered. 

With the French point of view I shall not 
attempt to deal here, beyond stating that 
on the question of disarmament, as it affects 
the navy, France, being without any con- 
siderable naval force, has little concern and 
is naturally favorable to any proposal that 
tends to reduce navies, since she cannot for 
financial reasons undertake to build a real 
war fleet. So far as limitation of land forces 
is concerned, France has an army based upon 
her own estimate of her needs in the direc- 
tion of Germany and her requirements in 
her colonies. She is prepared to reduce these 
land forces, provided we are willing to re- 
new the Anglo-French-American treaty of 
guarantee, and renewal means ratification by 
the United States Senate. But if we will 
not promise our troops to make good the 
void created by the reduction in the numbers 
of hers, in case Germany attacks, she will not’ 
consent to reduce. 

In the matter of the Pacific, France, like 
Britain, would prefer that the question 
should not be raised. She has in Indo-China 
a colony larger than France, with a popula- 
tion half as large. She has in the Pacific, 
island colonies of which New Caledonia and 
Tahiti are the most considerable. Against 
a Japanese attack she could defend neither 
her continental nor island colonies. Com- 
mercially, her stake in China is relatively 
small. As between American and Japanese 
domination of the Far Eastern market she 
has little to choose. 

But since the question is raised France can 
be counted upon to vote with us, provided 


we are prepared to accept the responsibilities 
which must come with the possible engender- 
ing of anti-French sentiment in Japan and 
the translation of this sentiment into aggres- 
sive designs upon French Asiatic possessions, 
and provided, also, we are willing to give 
some substantial support to French interests 
in Europe, financial, if not military. What 
cannot be expected is that France will agree 
to disarm without promise of our aid, or sup- 
port us blindly in the Pacific, where she has 
much to lose by Japanese hostility and little 
or nothing to hope for if America replaces 
Japan as the dominant force in the Pacific. 
Italy on her side does not figure in the 
Asiatic picture. We can have her support 
unconditionally in the Pacific, but she has 
definite things she must and will ask of us 
financially, if not politically, in Europe. 


IV. THE ISSUE 


We come, now, squarely to the issue. 
What will the United States propose to the 
world in conference assembled in Washing- 
ton? We must avoid thinking in terms of 
abstractions, ““The Open Door” and ‘Equal 
Opportunity for All,” are as dangerous 
catchwords as any of the Fourteen Points. 
If we intend to demand that the integrity of 
China be respected, the first question, is 
obviously, “What integrity?” 

For clearly there must be a point of de- 
parture. In the strict sense of the word 
the presence of the British in Hong Kong 
and in Wei-Hai-Wei constitutes an infring- 
ment of the integrity of China. But we cer- 
tainly do not mean to ask Britain to with- 
draw. France, too, has a great naval base 
in the south, but again we do not mean to 
question this. Even Portugal has a little 
slice at Macao, but no one suggests that we 
ask Portugal to quit. 

As for Japan, she holds lands which were 
Chinese. She holds Korea, which either as 
part of China or as an independent country 
has claims upon us, if we are out to vindi- 
cate the doctrine of self-determination. Then 
there are the Port Arthur Peninsula and 
the Island of Formosa. Do we recognize 
these Japanese invasions of the integrity of 
China or do we pass these over as we must 
the British, French and Portuguese infrac- 
tions? At least these infractions have the 
advantage of time, for the territories have 
been Japanese for more than a decade and 
a half, and by virtue of a treaty signed at 
Portsmouth. 
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In any event we question Shantung. But 
the Japanese have “‘semi-officially” announced 
that Shantung is a settled question, settled 
by the Treaty of Versailles, settled by a uni- 
lateral agreement with China, which refuses 
to accept but cannot resist unless we back 
her, which means in fact war. Then there 
is Siberia; shall we insist that Japan retire 
altogether? Will we agree to sink our pro- 
tests over Shantung, if Japan quits Vladivos- 
tok? Conceivably this basis for bargaining 
might have value, for Japan herself is divided 


-as to the advisability of taking on Siberia as 


well as China. 

But the Open Door and the Integrity of 
China are something beside phrases. We 
must specifically indicate what we will ac- 
cept as the basis of the future. We have, 
by the Lansing-Ishii agreement, recognized 
the special interests belonging to Japan be- 
cause of her position. In old diplomacy 
such a recognition was tantamount to a 
surrender of interests by all parties making 
it. Thus Germany, reluctantly and for 
compensation in the Congo regions, recog- 
nized the special interests of France and 
Spain in Morocco after Agadir. But the 
same Lansing-Ishii agreement rather humor- 
ously restated the doctrine of the Open Door, 
which in fact and in practice it utterly 
demolished. 

Are we to say to Japan, “We accept what 
has existed for some years and does now 
exist—Shantung included—but henceforth 
everyone has the same position and no one 
gets more territory or more special privi- 
leges?”’ To this Japan will agree, obviously, 
but the difficulty is that what Japan has now 
practically insures her possession of every- 
thing. Her, military forces, her political 
agents, her diplomatists control the Chinese 
situation, raise Chinese factions against 
Chinese factions, promote disorder and then 
intervene to restore order. 

No, obviously the thing is a farce unless 
we mean to bring the whole situation back 
to a sound basis, unless we mean to put our 
force behind the principles of Chinese inde- 
pendence and Siberian freedom. We are 
going to invite the Japanese to abandon their 
policy of the past few years, to get out of 
China politically and militarily, or we are 
merely going to have a dangerous discussion 
leading nowhere but promoting bad feeling 
everywhere. And if Japan says “no” and 
means it, what are we going to do? And if 
she says ‘“‘yes” and doesn’t mean it—which 
has been her historic course in similar situa- 


tions—what are we going to do about it? 

If the object of the Conference is to 
arrive at mere verbal statements, another 
Lansing-Ishii agreement, all is simple. But 
the American people have unmistakably had 
their attention: fixed upon Far Eastern af- 
fairs and expect something different. For 
them the conference is for the purpose of 
insuring equality in the East. It will fail 
not merely if such equality is not obtained 
in language, but also if it does not result in 
practice; and they will eventually demand 
that their government give force to the words 
written at Washington in 1921, if such shall 
be written. 

But if in opening the Far Eastern Ques- 
tion the President and his Secretary of State 
meant business, then it is clear that there 
must be a liquidation. The whole Far 
Eastern situation must be placed upon a 
working basis; and this means, first of all, 
that Japan must renounce political and mili- 
tary aspirations in China and agree to re- 
spect the integrity and refrain from harm- 
ing the unity of China by setting faction 
against faction. It means, if it means any- 
thing, that Japan must accept our view as 
to China and the Far East generally, and 
that view, as I have indicated, to the Japa- 
nese minds—to many, if not all, minds— 
spells ruin for Japan and discloses unmis- 
takable profit for ourselves. 

We hope, Washington manifestly hopes, 
that the European powers, particularly 
France and Great Britain, and again most 
particularly the latter, will support our view. 
It hopes or hoped that the moral pressure 
upon Japan would suffice to bring the Nip- 
ponese around. But it is certain that for 
this support Mr. Harding must pay in 
Washington as Mr. Wilson paid for his 
League of Nations in Paris. He must pay 
if he only pledges his country to stand the 
damages, if damages result, and I have indi- 
cated that from the British point of view, 
and even more from the French, who have 
not a fleet, damage will result if Japan re- 
sents a repetition of the sort of thing which 
after her Chinese War deprived her of the 
fruits of her efforts and of her victories. 

And so far as I have been able to discover 
no one in or out of official life in this coun- 
try expects to pay anything for outside sup- 
port. All the discussion in Washington is 
on the purely ethical basis. Our thesis, it is 
asserted, is right and just and fair to all con- 
cerned; therefore all, save perhaps Japan, 
must support it, and the reward must be 
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limited to the well-doing. We seem now, 
under a new administration, still the prey 
of words, and still blind to the manner in 
which the world has been conducting its in- 
ternational relations, from the Treaty of 
Westphalia to the last meeting of the Su- 
preme Council in Paris, the other day. 


V. POSSIBILITIES 


What then is possible in the present situa- 
tion? Where does there appear, if any- 
where, the chance of success for the Wash- 
ington Conference, outside the narrow limits 
of the limitations of naval construction? 

It must be found, if at all, I think, in 
certain Japanese facts. Japan has _ been 
likened to Germany, as Germany existed be- 
fore the war. There is much of exactitude 
in the parallel, but it seems to me that there 
are certain qualifications. The fate of Ger- 
many has manifestly sobered those who in 
Japan imitate the Teuton and, until he failed, 
had hoped to repeat in the Far East the suc- 
cesses of the Hohenzollern in Europe. 

In case of war between the United States 
and Japan, the Japanese would know in ad- 
vance that they could not hope for British 
support, and would have to expect eventual 
if not immediate conflict with Britain, - for 
the Dominions could not confront the possi- 
bility of a victorious Japan without abso- 
lute terror. Such a war would be quite dif- 
ferent from the possible conflict with us 
which Japanese soldiers did not shrink from 
before the last struggle. What we accom- 
plished then changed the professional view 
of the Japanese soldiers. Moreover, our 
navy, new, has changed the situation ma- 
terially, since we have expanded it. 

There is a liberal party in Japan, as well 
as a military. There are voices raised which 
urge that a war with us would be fatal, and 
that concessions are better than that ruin 
which overtook a Germany which would not 
hear of concessions. If it were not for the 
racial question it is very possible that this 
element would have far more influence than 
it has. But even as it stands it has influence, 
although it has not, in any sense, decisive in- 
fluence. At best, however, there is a voice 
in Japan which is raised for understanding. 

The two factors, the changed situation 
perceived by the military man, the existence 
of an opposition to the extreme military 
policy and party—these hold out some hope, 
not much, I think, but a little. For even 
the soldier sees war as rather a different 


thing from what he had imagined before 
1914, and it is hard to see how war could 
escape bringing ultimate ruin to Japan, even 
if terminated in another Peace of Portsmouth 
instead of a second Armistice of Rethondes. 

But there is a minimum as well as a 
maximum. Unless our representatives are 
willing to make concessions, to recognize 
certain special interests of Japan, to pay in 
China for successes in Siberia; in a word, to 
bargain in the old-fashioned way which is 
now described and denounced as “secret 
diplomacy,” conceding Japan things which 
will be as awkward to explain as was the 
Shantung settlement made in Paris, it seems 
to me there is not a shadow of possibility 
of any agreement whatsoever. And the dif- 
ficulty is that we have only to yield a little 
to abandon everything, for Japan is already 
entrenched and needs only to hold her 
trenches in China to prevail. 

Japan—that is, the Japanese General Staff, 
naval as well as military—has discarded the 
idea of an offensive war. That went with 
the collapse of Germany and the demonstra- 
tion alike of American strength and the 
new orientation of British policy. We shall 
be, nominally at least, the aggressors if there 
is war. But if we are to undertake the task 
of asserting and maintaining the integrity of 
China, it will be war, and we shall have to 
send our forces to Asia. China, you know, 
is like Humpty Dumpty, and if “all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men” can 
restore the fallen colossus, the task will be 
at the least stupendous. 

And the restoration cannot be brought 
about by pen and ink, any more than the 
tranquillity of Europe could be restored by 
all of the almost endless pages which make 
up the Treaty of Versailles and its companion 
pieces. It cannot be brought about by solemn 
subscription to a new set of “points” as im- 
peccable and as impracticable as the famous 
Fourteen of still recent memory. Two views 
are in shock in the Pacific, ours and the Jap- 
anese; and they are backed by two powerful 
nations, one of which at least considers its 
very life at stake and for years has been pre- 
paring with all its resources to defend its 
conceptions. 

It is a fact that the great majority of 
foreign critics, writers upon international 
affairs, expect the Conference to fail. “They 
look upon the failure as inevitable because 
they see both sides of the question, ours and 
the Japanese. They believe that only by a 
policy of compromise and bargain, in reality 
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by a return to the old doctrine of spheres of 
interest, could any arrangement be expected 
which would, *n fact, let us in without turn- 
ing Japan out. 

They see the Conference not as a new ex- 
periment in idealism, but as one more exam- 
ple of economic imperialism. ‘The armament 
side of the thing does not impress them, be- 
cause they know that Japan and Britain are 
quite ready to join us in a reduction of ex- 
penditure upon navies, since they can far less 
easily bear the burden of competition than 
ourselves. They know that land forces will 
not be reduced, save as we promise to make 
good the reduction in case of need. And 
they do not expect any such promise of us. 

For what it is worth the European view 
is clear. It is that the Japanese-American 
clash in the Pacific is one more of those his- 
toric duels between nations in the nature of 
things rivals. And, to put the matter quite 
bluntly, they, in a large number of cases, have 
already counted upon war as the ultimate 
outcome. ‘They see our purpose to be one of 
expelling Japan from China, and they appre- 
ciate, far better than most American writers, 
what the actual position of Japan in China is. 
They appreciate, too, far more accurately 
than Americans, the stake for which Japan 
will contend. If she makes herself the mas- 
ter of the Chinese millions, even for a brief 
span of years, the consequences in power are 
almost incalculable. 

By contrast there is something almost ap- 
palling in the calm fashion in which Ameri- 
cans are discussing the whole matter of the 
Pacific, and the degree to which comment on 
the Washington Conference is concentrated 
upon the disarmament feature, which in the 
nature of things is relatively trivial, since at 
best no one is going to disarm, and three 
nations which don’t want or can’t afford to 
quicken or maintain the pace are ready to 
agree to reductions in navies. 


VI. 


I cannot close this article without a word 
of warning to my readers, many of whom 
have been following me in peace and war 
through these pages for more than seven 
years. America failed at Paris because 
those who represented us placed an undue 
value upon abstract principles and attrac- 
tive formule. Our failure was not more 
conspicuous and was far less costly to us 
than the failure of British statesmanship 
in the years immediately preceding the 
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World War. There was a belief, which was 
the prevailing conviction in England, that a 
basis of agreement could be found between 
British and German conceptions and that 
war was impossible. There were confer- 
ences, public and secret, galore, visits by 
sovereigns and visits by statesmen. 

Yet war came, and was bound to come, 
because the British failed utterly to esti- 
mate the German purpose as it existed. Now 
we have to deal with a nation organized in 
the military and naval sense as perfectly 
as Germany, and driven by precisely the 
same economic pressure. For two decades 
Japan has been concentrating her energies, 
her attention, her comparatively slender re- 
sources upon an heroic effort to upbuild her 
fleets and her armies and have them pro- 
portionate to the opportunities which, as she 
sees them, are the necessities of her position. 

As I have said, the outcome of the World 
War has had its effect. The result was 
not what Japan expected. The western 
world was not entirely exhausted and, by 
consequence, Japan’s own field of oppor- 
tunity in the Far East was not cleared of 
obstacles. On the contrary, while Europe 
was frankly exhausted, there rose on the 
other side of the Pacific a new naval and 
military power, with which Japan had not 
thought before that she would have to deal 
seriously. What the Germans thought of 
us in 1917, and before, the Japanese thought. 

Whatever idea there was in Japan, even 
in chauvinistic quarters, before 1918 of an 
aggressive war, an attack upon the Philip- 
pines or upon the Pacific Coast, that con- 
ception has gone with the general staff plans 
of operations into the scrap basket. But 
Japan has not abandoned her own dream, 
her own conception of supremacy in the Far 
East. At most she has only considered the 
limitations which the new state of affairs 
placed upon her ineluctably. In 1914 she 
would not have come to a Washington Con- 
ference which even discreetly planned to dis- 
cuss Far Eastern conditions and fundamental 
conditions at that. Her coming now is proof 
positive that, unlike Germany, she can learn. 

Yet, coming as she does, she has indicated 
unmistakably at once her fears and her de- 
terminations. She has affirmed her purpose 
to insist that what has been internationally 
accepted, whether it be Shantung or the 
Twenty-one Demands, shall not be discussed 
as unsettled questions. She has indicated, be- 
yond all else, that while willing to agree to do 
lip service to the doctrine of the Open Door, 
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reafirmed in the Lansing-Ishii agreement, 
which actually did it to death, she is not pre- 
pared, and will not be prepared, to abdicate 
her position in China or elsewhere in the 
Far East. 

The Open Door doctrine is only one of the 
things which—possible in the era of William 
McKinley—have become something quite 
different in the day of Warren Harding. We 
are twenty years after the fact in  seek- 
ing now to reassert the principle. Certainly 
it is not beyond our power. Conceivably it is 
not outside our right, or even our duty. But 
it is idle to close our eyes to the circumstances, 
as the British closed their eyes to similar cir- 
cumstances when they undertook to deal with 
a Germany which for a generation had 
strained every nerve to prepare for future 
greatness commensurate with German hopes, 
as if all the preparation and all the hopes 
were no more than madness confined to a 
few, a passing fever with only domestic sig- 
nificance. 

I do not know the limits which Mr. 
Hughes has set for his policy. But it is a 
self-evident fact that beyond a certain point, 
which is not far away from the starting point, 
the possibility of war must always be en- 
visaged in the Far East, not, I repeat, because 


Japan will attack us, but because, beyond this 


point, she will regard any course of ours as 
deliberately hostile and fatally menacing. 

If it is the substance we are after in the 
Far East—I mean if it is in fact equal oppor- 
tunity, with the integrity of China assured, 
with Japanese political and military power in 
China eliminated, with Japanese commerce 
compelled to fare as we fare in the Chinese 
markets, then not the assertion but the appli- 
cation of this purpose means war with Japan. 
And it will mean it just as long as Japan is 
controlled by the present influences. One 
may calculate that a time will come when 
the control will pass to other hands. Similar 
calculations were made in Britain with re- 
spect to Germany, and are still being made. 

The gravest danger now, as I see it, is that 
we shall one day be surprised by war, as 
Britain was surprised in July and August, 
1914, despite all the danger signals which 
from Tangier to Agadir had lightened the 
European horizon. And we shall be sur- 
prised if we continue to neglect the obvious 
necessity of appreciating the Japanese point 
of view, instead of merely iterating and re- 
iterating the merit and the wisdom of our 
own. Moreover—a fact which Geneva ap- 
preciated, if Washington did not—the sur- 
prise will all be American, for the world al- 
ready expects the clash. 





REMEDIES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSION 


BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
(Vice-President, The National City Bank of New York) 


SITUATION in which great numbers 
of people are out of work and suffering 
for the necessaries of life while an actual glut 
of such necessaries exists is clearly abnormal 
and due to maladjustment somewhere. There 
is a derangement of the exchanges. The 
people have not reduced consumption because 
they wish to do so; the desire for each other’s 
products is as great as ever, but something 
in the nature of a deadlock exists which shuts 
down industry all around and restricts con- 
sumption. 

Naturally there is a great interest in the 
situation, with anxiety to find an explanation 
for it. Some people jump to the conclusion 
that the existing system under which industry 
is organized must be fundamentally at fault. 


Clearly, they say each individual has a right 
to a chance to earn a living if he is willing 
to work, and society owes him an opportunity. 

On its face this seems to be an incontest- 
able proposition, but does it state the whole 
case? Are there no conditions attached to it? 
Are the relations between society and the 
individual one-sided or reciprocal? Society 
consists of all of us, and has no resources 
except as it can draw from its individual 
members. Unless the latter owe obligations 
to society, how can the latter have any obliga- 
tions or ability to discharge them? 

We come, therefore, immediately to the 
conclusion that each individual is himself a 
member of society and a part of its resources, 
with definite obligations to it, which must be 
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considered in connection with his claims upon 
it. Perhaps the remedy will be found to be 
not so much in having society conform its 
policies to the individual as in having the 
individual conform his practices to sound 
public policies. 

Undoubtedly it is very important to know 
how not only to tide over the present situa- 
tion, but how to secure stability to industry 
and prevent the recurrence of such conditions. 


The Organization of Modern Industry 


Industrial crises arise fundamentally from 
the state of interdependence that has devel- 
oped in modern industry, or, in other words, 
from the fact that we all have become spe- 
cialists, devoting ourselves to some one kind 
of work, from which we derive our incomes 
in money, while we depend upon satisfying 
our wants by expending these incomes in the 
market. We have adopted this system be- 
cause it yields the largest aggregate product, 
and the best results to all classes and occupa- 
tions. Industry owes its progress largely 
to this division of labor, and to organization 
by groups and specialization within groups, 
together with the accumulation of capital in 
the form of power-driven equipment which 
increases the productivity of labor. 

It is needless to describe the achievements 
of modern industry. By increasing the 
volume of production it has raised the stand- 
ard of living for the entire population, for 
obviously goods will not be produced unless 
they are distributed and consumed, and it is 
equally evident that the great bulk of things 
produced is not consumed by the few rich 
people, but by the great body of the people. 
If anyone would properly value the gains that 
have resulted to all classes from modern in- 
dustry he should not only take account of 
the rise of the standard of living that actually 
has taken place in the last one hundred years, 
but think of what the standard of living 
would be for the present population if the 
productivity of industry was no greater now 
than one hundred years ago. Some idea of 


this can be had from the standard of living . 


in countries that have made but little indus- 
trial progress as China. 


Individual Freedom in Industry 


This highly organized state of industry is 
carried on under a state of individual free- 
dom. Individuals voluntarily distribute them- 
selves in the various occupations according to 
choice, convenience, and the relative com- 
pensation that can be had in them. There is 


no compulsion other than that which necessity 
lays upon everybody to make himself useful 
somewhere. Society does not undertake to 
say what an individual shall do or what pay 
he shall have, and as a rule the people who 
complain of the existing order would be the 
first to protest against any such regulation of 
industry. If, however, the individual de- 
mands the right to direct his own movements 
and manages his own affairs he -must assume 
some responsibility for the results. 


The Equilibrium in Industry 


The demands of the public for consump- 
tion and what it is able and willing to pay 
effects a natural distribution of the people 
in the various occupations, and their com- 
pensation also is naturally adjusted so that 
under normal conditions there are just about 
enough in each occupation to perform that 
particular service for the rest of the popula- 
tion. Each group sells its services or its 
products to‘all the other groups, and when 
the groups are all nicely balanced to each 
other everybody has employment and the 
entire industrial product is absorbed. It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that there is 
no other market for products, and no way by 
which any group can buy the products of 
others but by selling its own. 

This mutual situation, which makes it to 
the advantage of all groups and classes that 
the industrial equilibrium shall be main- 
tained, provides the final authority over the 
distribution of individuals in industry and 
over prices. If the pay of the people in any 
group is raised disproportionately as com- 
pared with the incomes of the other groups, 
more people are likely to be attracted into 
that group than can find steady employment 
there and unemployment will result. If 
wages in a given occupation are pushed up 
artificially, without any corresponding in- 
crease of incomes for people in other occupa- 
tions, the latter will find it necessary to 
economize somewhere in order to meet this 
increased expenditure, and unemployment 
will result, and very likely, but not invari- 
ably, it will be in the industry where costs 
have increased. In short, unless industry is 
in balance, and the compensation of the 
people in different branches is in right rela- 
tions, the exchanges will be blocked and 
distribution will not take place until the 
situation is corrected. 

The general conditions in industry may be 
likened to those in a single highly organized 
factory where different portions of the work 
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are done in separate departments, but coming 
together for the completed product. The de- 
partments must be in balance with each other 
to give the best results. Unless they are 
production will slow down and there will be 
unemployment in some of the departments. 


The Present Unbalanced State of Industry 

The inability of Europe to produce and 
buy from other countries is the first disturb- 
ing factor in the present situation. It throws 
the trade of the world out of balance, and 
brings pressure to bear upon countries out- 
side of Europe to help the latter back to 
her former position in international trade. 
But we also have an unbalanced state of 
industry at home, more serious in its effects 
upon our prosperity than even the influence 
of Europe. I refer to the loss of the normal 
equilibrium between the products of the pri- 
mary industries, or what we may call the 
extractive industries, producing foodstuffs 
and raw materials, on the one hand, and the 
products of the town, or manufacturing, in- 
dustries together with transportation costs, 
on the other hand. 

All prices and wages went up fairly well 
together during the war, and in the excited 
interval immediately following, but this was 
plainly an abnormal movement, due to the 
stress of extraordinary conditions. It was 
inevitable that prices should react from the 
level then attained, and the unevenness with 
which the reductions have been made has 
disturbed the balance in industry, and 
brought about the state of unemployment 
and depression that exists. 


The Fall of Farm Products 

The products of agriculture, being directly 
affected by foreign conditions, have taken a 
rapid decline, and on an average of values 
are back practically at pre-war prices. For 
many of the staples, prices realized by pro- 
ducers are much below the pre-war level, as 
price comparisons are usually made at the 
central markets, and the farmer has had to 
bear the higher freight rates from his locality 
to the central market. 

Professor George F. Warren, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, formerly of the 
faculty of the New York College of Agricul- 
ture, in a recent study of prices published by 
the Department, makes the following state- 
ment relative to conditions touching the great 
body of our farming population: 

Compared with a 5-year average before the 


war as 100, the purchasing power of some farm 
products at prices paid to farmers in June, 1921, 


were as follows: Corn 61, oats 60, barley 53, 
wheat 93, rye 101, buckwheat 101, flaxseed 55, 
beans 81, corn 56, cotton 51, cottonseed 52, hay 68, 
cabbage 111, onions 73, potatoes 64, sweet po- 
tatoes 89, peanuts 48, apples 91, chickens 116, 
eggs 77, butter 83, milch cows 80, beef cattle, 69, 
veal calves 73, sheep 66, lambs 79, wool 58, hogs 
67, horses 45. Practically nothing that the farmer 
sells can be exchanged for the usual quantity of 
other things. It is physically impossible for 
farmers to absorb the products of factories. Farm 
prices have dropped much more than wholesale or 
retail prices of farm products. 


These figures, as Professor Warren says, 
show the inability of the farming population 
tc buy the products of the factories in normal 
amounts. A similar situation exists as to 
many of the other primary industries, and if 
in calculating the number of people directly 
affected we include the small towns of the 
rural sections, we must conclude that the pur- 
chasing power of approximately one-half of 
the population is thus affected. 


The Reaction upon the Town Industries 


Of course, there is unemployment in the 
town industries. ‘Their market is in large 
degree gone; fewer workers are required to 
supply all the manufactured goods that the 
farmers are able to buy at ruling prices. 

Since Professor Warren’s statement was 
written the price of cotton has advanced from 
about 11 cents per pound to around 20 cents 
per pound, on the strength of Government 
reports that this year’s crop will be scarcely 
more than one-half the normal yield. This 
recovery will be helpful to an owner who 
has a store of last year’s cotton, but it does 
not help either the grower of this year’s crop 
or the consumer of cotton goods. It raises 
the cost of living to the wage-earner who has 
employment, and imposes a new hardship 
upon the worker out of employment. 

It may be that the prices of farm products 
will recover to some extent, but nobody can 
tell when, and there is no reason to expect a 
reinstatement of war prices. Meanwhile, the 
situation is out of balance because of the stub- 
born resistance set up against a correspond- 
ing reduction of wages in other industries. 


Attitude of Labor Organizations 


It is natural that wage-earners upon im- 
pulse should oppose a reduction of their pay. 
It is an habitual attitude, but a mistaken 
one under present conditions. This is not a 
trial of strength with their employers, but 
with the economic law, and there can be 
only one outcome. A market does not exist 
for their products at the present costs. 
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It is useless to say that wages will not come 
down until the cost of living falls farther. 
Wages unquestionably are the chief factor in 
present prices, particularly wages upon the 
railroads, in coal mines and in the building 
trades and industries, for transportation, fuel, 
and rent enter into all industrial and living 
costs. In some parts of the West corn prob- 
ably will be burned for fuel this winter, as a 
result of the high cost of both mining and 
shipping coal. The cost of living is not a 
thing by itself; every man’s wage enters into 
another man’s cost of living. 


Wage Payments vs. Wage Rates 


Moreover, the question whether wages 
shall come down or not is already settled for 
actual wage payments. It is useless to ignore 
the fact that they have been heavily reduced. 
The millions of wage-earners who are work- 
ing part time or are wholly without employ- 
ment are aware that wages are not being 
maintained. The trouble is that wages have 
been reduced in a manner which accomplishes 
nothing either in restoring the balance or 
reducing the cost of living. Coal miners, 


while making large wages when they work, 
in many districts are not working more than 
half time. They urge that they should not 


be asked to accept lower rates of pay under 
these conditions, but the high cost of coal is 
one of the factors in creating the condition. 

There are only two general classes of 
people to whom the products of the town 
industries can be sold—the country people 
and themselves. The country people can buy 
not more than one-half as much in quantity 
because of the high prices; and the workers 
in the town industries cannot prosper simply 
on high prices which they pay themselves. A 
state of half-time work at double-pay never 
will restore prosperity. 

All this is not saying that the wage-earners 
should not endeavor to better their condition. 
It means only that the workers can gain 
nothing by raising costs on each other, or 
by laying all emphasis upon money wages. 


Temporary and Permanent Remedies 


If it is true—and the facts are incontest- 
able—that industry is unbalanced between 
certain great groups of producers, there can 
be no effectual remedy short of getting them 
back into mutually supporting relations. 

It is impossible for employers to long con- 
tinue operations unless they can sell their 
product. The amount of liquid capital is 
small compared with the total output of 


industry, and the credit of a company manu- 
facturing for stock at the present high level of 
costs would -be quickly impaired. The piling 
up of unsold stocks against which money was 
borrowed would weaken the market and 
eventually involve the employer in losses that 
by diminishing his capital would curtail his 
operations and react unfavorably upon his 
working force. 

The idea of employing great numbers of 
men upon public works raises at once the 
question as to the wages that will be paid. If 
it is conceded that there is an obligation upon 
the community to provide the individual with 
work, it cannot be conceded that the wages 
shall be fixed by himself. The public has 
no resources by which to provide employ- 
ment except by exercising the taxing power 
and taxation will reduce the amount of free 
capital and postpone the normal revival. 

The people who advocate these methods 
do so upon the theory that the depression is 
a temporary affair and that the problem is 
only to tide over until the natural revival 
comes. But there can be no revival until the 
balance in industry is restored, and these pro- 
posals would tend to prevent the restoration. 


Unemployment Insurance 


When we come to the remedies designed to 
avert such periods of reaction and unem- 
ployment in the future, the one most com- 
monly and reasonably urged is some form of 
unemployment insurance. Mr. Lewis, head 
of the coal miners, offered a plan to the late 
Unemployment Conference for the accumu- 
lation of a reserve wage fund in good times, 
to enable them to operate in bad times. 

Whether such fund would be held by the 
employers or paid into some public treasury is 
not clear from the newspaper reports, but no 
fund can be accumulated without being 
charged to production or taken out of cur- 
rent wages. It is safe to say that Mr. Lewis 
will not favor having any part of the coal 
miner’s wages withheld for the purpose of 
taking care of him at a future time. He 
will be as quick as anybody to resent such 
action as paternalistic. It is safe to say that 
every labor leader who advocates unemploy- 
ment insurance does so upon the theory that 
it will amount to an increase of wages. 

The plan belongs in the numerous category 
of schemes for eating one’s cake and still 
having it. Such plans never work. Unem- 
ployment insurance, if charged to employers, 
will increase the cost of production and come 
around to the workingman to pay. There 
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is no fund in the hands of employers to 
pay it without leaving them less to expend 
in the regular channels. Employers like 
Mr. Rowntree, of England, now in this 
country, who advocate unemployment in- 
surance, do so upon the theory that by re- 
lieving the workman of the fear of unemploy- 
ment, production would be increased and the 
cost covered in this way. In other words, 
the workman is to be induced to pay the 
cost by increased production. If, however, 
the workman should be convinced that wages 
depend upon production, it is reasonable to 
believe that he would rather have all that is 
coming to him given regularly in the pay 
envelope than to have a part withheld in 
someone else’s custody. 


Depression Is a Corrective 


This plan, moreover, fails to take account 
of the fact that the slowing down of indus- 
try automatically is a sign that readjustments 
are necessary. ‘The idea is conveyed that in 
time of depression there is nothing to do but 
sit around at somebody’s expense, waiting for 
the situation to right itself. That is far too 
much the attitude now, and it would be 
more so if the pressure was removed. ‘The 
pressure of self-interest is required upon every 
factor in the situation. Depression is a sign 
that something needs to be corrected, and 
that industry must conform to economic law. 
The plan assumes that industry is static, 
whereas industry is always changing. There 
must be flexibility in wages and prices to 
give free play for natural development. 

Fundamentally, the plan is paternalistic. 
The workingman would pay the cost, either 
by deductions from his normal wage or by 
an increase of his living expenses; hence, the 
whole justification for the proposal must be 
found in the theory that he will not have the 
intelligence or resolution to save when he has 
employment, against a possible period of un- 
employment. 


The Compensations of the System 


The wonderful productiveness of the mod- 
ern industrial system when working in a state 
of balance (which is due in large part to the 
incentive offered to individua! initiative) 
affords the means to accumulate a surplus 
with which to tide over the occasional periods 
of unbalanced industry (also due to freedom 
of individual action). In other words, we 
must save in good times to meet the losses 
of bad times. Every good business man 


makes such provision. The only question is 
whether the wage-earner shall save for him- 
self or be relieved of that necessity and of all 
responsibility for the state of industry, by 
having somebody else save for him. 

When confronted with this choice the self- 
respecting workman will prefer to save for 
himself, and his instinct is sound. Society 
can do nothing for the individual that will 
take the place of what he can do for himself. 
All that man is to-day he has come to be 
through the influences that have called out 
and developed his powers. Every faculty 
that he possesses is strengthened by use and 
atrophied by disuse. Anthropologists tell us 
that the most self-reliant and progressive 
races have been developed under climatic con- 
ditions which compelled them by foresight, 
industry and resolftion to make provision in 
the summer season for the winter following. 
It is common observation that the children of 
the rich do not have a fair chance in life, be- 
cause they lack the incentive or pressure re- 
quired to bring out their latent abilities. 


The Real Lesson of Industrial Depression 


The real lesson carried by industrial de- 
pression is that of the fundamental depen- 
dence of all branches of industry and all 
classes of society upon one another, and of 
the wonderful effectiveness of the economic 
law in compelling them to do justice to one 
another. The individual machine will not 
work except upon conditions that are essen- 
tially fair as between the groups into which 
society is naturally divided. Every group 
reaches the highest possible compensation for 
its services only when all other groups do 
so, because at that time the industrial organi- 
zation is in balance and the highest produc- 
tive capacity is realized. Every group and 
every individual, therefore, is interested in 
promoting the highest possible degree of ef- 
fective codperation. 

It shows the fallacy of a prevalent belief 
that it is possible for the owners of capital 
to successfully conspire to deprive the wage- 
earning class of a fair share of the product. 
Present conditions show that the profitable 
use of capital depends upon the buying power 
of the people. 

It shows that the general state of indus- 
trial relations and the general distribution of 
the industrial product are not controlled ar- 
bitrarily, but are subject to the operation of 
natural laws which, if given free play, will 
bring beneficent results. 











PRACTICAL MEASURES TO 
REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT 


BY SHERMAN M. CRAIGER 


ODERN democracy organizes to rout 

an insidious social foe. In America, 
the National Government has just held a 
conference to further measures for more em- 
ployment of its citizens. “The European 
countries and others affiliated with the 
League of Nations have been seriously en- 
gaged in carrying out some of the measures, 
recommended by the International Labor 
Organization, to reduce unemployment. 
Their experience is available to this country, 
through the American representative of that 
organization, Ernest Greenwood.* 

Why is there general idleness in industry 
in the United States, where the ruling power 
is in the hands of the people, and where, by 
nature and circumstances, so much wealth 
abounds? We possess a surplus of food and 
clothing, ample fuel, and adequate housing, 
though crowded, factors that exist nowhere 
else in the world. ‘There are still vast 
acreages of virgin soil to be cultivated, min- 
erals to be dug, rivers and harbors to be 
developed, as well as factories to be built 
and equipped. Not only have we a growing 
demand to be satisfied, but there is also a 
world-wide call for our products, particu- 
larly of the mills and factories. Has our 
capacity for organization and codperation 
become weaker? 

Apparently one of the remedies for the 
existing paradox is to be sought in this direc- 
tion, as Secretary Hoover is marshaling the 
representatives of industry and labor, along 
with those of commerce and finance, to de- 
vise emergency measures in mining, manu- 
facturing, transportation, shipping, construc- 
tion, and public works. This is a decided 
step ahead, although but a partial measure. 
Much is gained when we face the facts 
frankly, however, and recognize that invol- 
untary idleness on such a scale as now exists 
is a menace, unjust and unnecessary. 

What the country is primarily concerned 


1 Detailed information regarding conditions of labor 
and unemployment in any particular country, as well 
as the steps taken by the governments concerned, may 
be obtained by addressing him at 618 17th St., Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Nov.—5 


with now is the increase in unemployment— 
the additional 3 or 4 per cent. above the 
normal, so-called. Not that I would use 
that term as implying a desirable condition, 
but simply as inevitable under the existing 
degree of industrial evolution and the capac- 
ity of human beings to codperate. Probably 
the social organism as now constituted never 
can wholly eliminate involuntary idleness, 
but it must adjust itself to reduce this. 


The Unemployed Always with Us 


As long as the volume of unemployment 
does not exceed 2 or 3 per cent. of the total 
population, we do not seem to be seriously 
affected. That has been our condition for 
about twenty years. Glance at an analysis 
of the normal trend of employment in the 
United States from 1902 to 1917, made by 
Hornell Hart. He shows that the peak of 
idleness usually came in January of each 
year, when there was an average of 3,400,000 
out of work. Conditions improved steadily 
from then through the harvesting season 
until October, when the average number of 
unemployed was about 1,900,000. On a 
percentage basis we make use of the calcu- 
lation made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education that in 1920 there were about 
64,000,000 people in this country over 
twenty-one. 

From the foregoing it is clear that, dur- 
ing the fifteen years prior to the World 
War, there never has been a time when 
considerable unemployment of an involun- 
tary sort did not exist. From one point of 
view it may be estimated that each year 
there have been a million and a half persons 
desirous of working who were unable to 
find anything to do. This indicates a de- 
fective organization of industry, for one 
thing, with a possible relation to the rate 
of wages. Here seems to be a pertinent field 
for our business men and labor organizations 
to explore. Can they discover a way to limit 
the effects of idleness due to seasonal unem- 
ployment, casual labor, and to changes in 
industry ? 

513 
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We are suffering now from these as well 
as another evil, which is called cyclical 
unemployment. This is really a lack of 
work due to periods of general trade de- 
pression, and is experienced by every country 
during a series of years. Some of these 
symptoms are fundamental to the entire 
structure of social and economic systems. 
They have combined to bring about, perhaps, 
the most severe crisis ever known. 

How acute it is may be seen by compar- 
ing the conditions at the beginning of 
November in ordinary years, when, as has 
been pointed out, there have been about 
1,900,000 persons idle. To-day, according 
to figures prepared by Secretary of Labor 
Davis, there are approximately 5,735,000 
fewer people employed in industry. This 
indicates an excess of 3,835,000 now unem- 
ployed, and no words are needed to bring 
home the gravity of the situation. 


Decline Beginning in 1920 


No sudden change has brought this about. 
As long ago as April, 1920, the difficulties 
began to show themselves in various indus- 
trial centers. I spent some time in visiting 
manufacturing towns in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut both in April 
and May, last year, and found symptoms of 
declining industry. In the former month 
some large factories in Lowell and Holyoke 
found themselves short of orders, and laid 
off many employees. Several plants in 
Springfield and Worcester followed suit the 
succeeding month. 

The textile and steel industries in eastern 
New York continued in normal operation 
until July, when the price of cotton sud- 
denly broke from 43 to 11 cents a pound, 
and the orders for steel rails and billets began 
slowing up. Almost immediately there was 
a curtailing of output throughout the im- 
portant industrial centers of the Empire 
State. In Connecticut and Rhode Island 
tthe cotton and woolen mills either shut 
down or continued to operate with reduced 
working forces. The same thing happened 
to the metal industries. 

A similar trend appeared in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois— 
other great industrial regions. In the South- 
ern States the stagnation in cotton and to- 
bacco was nearly complete. The grain belts 
were affected by the fall of the market for 
farm products, and the cattle growers also 
suffered. The general business decline was 
in full swing. 


Two factors helped to get us through the 
first period of the industrial setback a year 
ago. The people had savings from previous 
years of high wages, and the winter of 1920- 
21 was unusually mild. But there has been a 
progressive decline in employment from the 


peak, which was March, 1920. 


The Situation in New York State 


While the statistics leave much to be 
desired, an examination of the reports from 
1580 factories in New York State shows 
a decline in employment to date of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. This indicates that 
there are 450,000 fewer workers in industry 
than at the high point of last year. The 
greatest reduction has taken place in the 
iron and steel mills of the State, where from 
20 to 30 per cent. of the former employees 
are at work. A heavy curtailment exists in 
the number of workers engaged in the pro- 
duction of agricultural machinery and im- 
plements. The metal industry is generally 
affected most adversely. 

The shirt and collar industry of Troy is 
employing about half its usual quota. The 
textile and woolen mills along the Hudson 
and Mohawk Valleys are slightly busier. 
There are seasonal gains in employment in 
the men’s clothing industry, and in the manu- 
facture of cloaks, waists and women’s 
apparel. 

Perhaps the greatest center of unemploy- 
ment is in the City of New York, although 
reliable figures are lacking. One of the 
greatest needs, not only in the metropolis, 
but throughout the country, is a mechanism 
for collecting accurate statistics: on employ- 
ment, and if machinery of this sort can be 
devised and set up, as a result of the National 
Unemployment Conference, a decided step 
ahead will have been taken. Some of the 
present figures may be taken as accurate. 

The federal Government on January | 
last reported a total of 518,220 persons em- 
ployed in factories in New -York City. This 
number contrasted with 755,463 at work 
there on January 1, 1920, indicating a re- 
duction in employment of 31.8 per cent. By 
the first of last April the increase in indus- 
trial operations in the City of New York 
had brought about the employment of one- 
third of these idle men and women, or ap- 
proximately 79,081. Thus, at the beginning 
of the spring we had about 158,162 idle in 
the metropolis, in the various factories. 

With these figures in mind we may pro- 
ceed to a consideration of the statistics of 
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the New York State Department of Labor, 
which indicate a decline in factory earnings 
in June and July. With August there came 
seasonal shut-downs of plants, and these have 
not shown a consistent revival during Sep- 
tember. At the beginning of October there 
has been a slight spurt in some trades. 

In a recent walk through the factory dis- 
tricts of Brooklyn, I found displayed the 
“help wanted” signs on the doors of the 
smaller factories. One manufactured cloth- 
ing, another suspenders. In the Bronx I 
noticed an occasional placard for help. A 
safety-razor factory required additional em- 
ployees, and this was true of other specialty 
plants. 

On the whole, I question if there has taken 
place any considerable reduction in the ranks 
of the unemployed factory workers in New 
York City; in fact they have probably grown. 

To these figures should be added those 
representing the involuntary idle among the 
sailors, longshoremen and other workers. 
About 16,000 sailors are out of work, due 
to the falling off in our export trade. It is 
estimated by William F. Kehoe, secretary 
of the council of the New York City Cen- 
tral Trades Organization, that there are 
96,000 idle longshoremen and _ teamsters; 
22,500 machinists not working, and 18,000 
printers, pressmen and photo-engravers un- 
employed. He places the number of idle 
ship workers at 250,000; but the latter do 
not all belong to New York. There are no 
reliable statistics as to the number of clerks 
and executives out of work, but a visit to 
the offices of the National Employment 
Exchange and other private agencies fre- 
quented by this type of worker revealed a 
very large quota. 

Altogether, it is undoubted that the esti- 
mate of half a million unemployed in the 
metropolis, as made by John Sullivan, 
president of the Central Trades Assembly, 
is approximately correct. In this total, of 
course, aré not included the numbers of 
skilled workmen, members of the building 
trades, and allied lines, who elect to remain 
idle in lieu of accepting compromises in the 
wage scale, as offered by the Employers 
Building Trades organization. 


Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Other States 


If approximately 13 per cent. of the idle 
workers of the country live in the Empire 
State, a great deal of difficulty is experienced 
in localizing the remaining 87 per cent. In 
Chicago, a survey made some time ago by 


the Association of United Charities indicated 
that there were 100,000 jobless in the Windy 
City. Curiously enough, there is no official 
record available of the employees in the State 
of Illinois, or other information on employ- 
ment. It is a remarkable commentary on 
the failure of a great democratic common- 
wealth that it never has organized itself to 
acquire the most rudimentary facts concern- 
ing the daily work of its people. Well may 
Viscount Bryce question if democracy gives 
much proof of its increasing capacity to 
govern wisely, when one of our greatest 
States comes to meet an unemployment crisis 
without reliable data as a basis to guide it. 

Philadelphia has considerable unemploy- 
ment, although figures are lacking. The 
Industrial Relations Committee of the’Cham- 
ber of Commerce is conducting a study of 
the situation, and expects to make a census 
of the people who are idle. A serious con- 
dition exists, as there has bec.: an improve- 
ment of only about 1 per cent. in employment 
since July. 

Throughout the State of Pennsylvania 
there were reported a total of 300,000 un- 
employed on the 15th of August. About 
69,000 were formerly engaged in metal and 
machinery plants, 48,000 in the mines and 
quarries, 20,000 in wholesale and retail es- 
tablishments, 12,000 in transportation indus- 
tries and public utilities, and 61,000 common 
laborers. The remainder were in miscel- 
laneous occupations. 

The reports from Ohio indicate an acute 
situation, the unemployment being greater 
than a year ago, or in January last. At 
least 50,000 miners are practically idle. The 
steel mills and rubber factories are operating 
at about one-third of their normal capacity. 
The savings of the people have largely been 
exhausted, and in some of the industrial cen- 
ters the unemployed are now being fed by 
the public. 

In Wisconsin about 130,000 persons are 
without work, both the skilled and unskilled 
trades being affected. 

The improvement in the automobile and 
truck manufacturing industry is responsible 
for the better state of affairs existing in 
Michigan. This influence has reacted on 
the allied industries, so that there is at pres- 
ent more employment, by 25 per cent. than 
at any time since January. Most of the idle 
are common laborers. 

In West Virginia the number of the un- 
employed has increased by 40 per cent. since 
the first of the year. The great majority of 
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these are mine workers, of whom it is esti- 
mated that a quarter of a million throughout 
the United States are without jobs. 

Kentucky suffers in this connection, and 
reports about 60,000 idle. In a lesser de- 
gree, Tennessee has one-third of its mines 
out of commission, with a corresponding 
growth of unemployment. 

Similarly, in Alabama, the unemployed 
are confined to the coal, iron and allied in- 
dustries. A few cities in Georgia report 
an excess of idle, but it is not large. 

Florida, on the other hand, has almost no 
unemployment, and even reports a small 
shortage of labor in certain spots. 

The New England States show improve- 
ment in certain industries, such as the cotton 
and woolen mills, the boot and shoe fac- 
tories, and the paper plants. 

Maine has about 18,000 without work. 
In New Hampshire 21 per cent. of the 
workers are idle. Vermont is in better con- 


dition, her textile industries operating at 
from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. of capacity. 
The quarries and metal trades, however, are 
still working at a low ebb. The town of 
Springfield, Vermont, with a normal popu- 


lation of 7000, has lost 2500 of its people 


through unemployment. 

A quarter of the workers in Massachusetts 
are out of work. Within the past few months 
over 2000 persons have left the city of 
Worcester to seek employment. Among 
these are many foreigners who have returned 
home. Others are women who have gone 
back to farm life. 

Connecticut has 120,000 idle, while the 
conditions in Rhode Island are far from 
good. 

While in Minnesota and Nebraska the 
general conditions have not greatly improved, 
there is a ray of hope in the Dakotas. The 
Industrial Commissioner of North Dakota 
writes that any laborer who will accept the 
wages offered by farmers can secure imme- 
diate employment. The percentage of idle 
in South Dakota is very small. 

Kansas has about 10,000 out of work. 
- In Iowa a steady improvement has occurred 
since June, when the factories were employ- 
mg about 40 per cent. of their maximum 
number. Most plants in Missouri report 
more work than for many months. 

The greatest amount of idleness in Okla- 
homa is in the oil industry, railroad repair 
shops, packing houses, the coal and lumber 
trade. At least 35 per cent. of the meat 
packing plants are closed. 





Texas has a large number of idle factories, 
but increased activity in the building trades. 
Half of the workers in New Mexico are on 
part time. 

There are from 15,000 to 20,000 idle 
in Colorado, while in Montana there is less 
work now than last January. This is 
ascribed to the closing of copper mines and 
lumber mills. 

In Utah and: Arizona a_ considerable 
amount of employment has been going on 
in the coal mining industry, and the railroad 
shops. The latter State reports more activity 
in building and road construction, with a 
better demand for agricultural labor. 

The far western States, California, Ore- 
gon and Washington, have had a relatively 
good summer, and there has been a consid- 
erable growth in employment in the fruit 
industry, the canneries, on the farms and in 
public works. 

On the whole, it is a fair estimate that 
there is from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. less 
employment in American industries than a 
year ago. On the railroads, 302,053 workers 
had been laid off on April 1, a reduction of 
15.2 per cent. in a year. 


Domestic Service 


While it will be well for us to take the 
statistics given hitherto as the best obtainable, 
some allowance must be made for them. Un- 
doubtedly some of the workers have gone 
from the factory to the kitchen or the farm. 
I remember in Troy recently that some 
young women formerly employed in factories 
in New Haven had returned to their native 
town and accepted work as maids and cooks. 
This in the face of the fact thatthe collar 
and shirt factories in Troy have laid off 
perhaps from 3000 to 4000 women in the 
past year. Many of the latter, however, be- 
long in the country districts along the 
Hudson and Mohawk Rivers, and have re- 
turned to their homes. 

There is no proof, at the samé time, that 
there has been a general exodus of women 
from the shops to the kitchens, or of the men 
to the farms. In New York City to-day 
there are not enough cooks and _ general 
houseworkers to supply the demand. That 
is, while the girls are willing to accept a 10 
per cent. reduction of wages, they, frankly, 
are living on their savings of the past few 
years rather than working as domestics for 
the lower pay offered. In the metropolitan 
district of New York, embracing a radius 


’ of twenty-five miles from the City Hall, 
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there is a demand for houseworkers that is 
not met. 

This condition prevails in many towns in 
New York State to my personal knowledge. 
It is true, also, in other States. Relatives in 
Ohio and California write me that they can- 
not obtain help for their farms. Likewise 
in Illinois, and, very probably, in other 
localities. 

- It is apparent that the general unemploy- 
ment among factory and industrial workers 
is not going to affect the demand for domes- 
tics. ‘The employment agencies report that 
such persons rarely become good servants. 
Where the experiment has been tried it has 
not been successful. Rather than work in 
a kitchen many girls prefer to go without 
a fully nourishing diet, let alone the pay 
offered. 

Here may be the place to observe that one 
of the underlying reasons for this state of 
affairs is the false economic policy adopted 
by the United States during the war. In- 
stead of conscripting labor for the munitions 
and other war-work plants, the people were 
drawn into them by artificially high wages 
and thus given an entirely erroneous notion 
of the workings of the law of supply and 
demand. We pay a dear price for read- 
justment. 


Wage Reductions in the Building Trades 


Again, what shall be said of the attitude 
of some of the building trades, whose refusal 
to accept a reduction of wages along reason- 
able lines has resulted in holding up a great 
volume of needed building construction, with 
accompanying paralysis of employment in 
allied industries ? 

Happily, there are some signs of returning 
sanity in this particular situation. On Labor 
Day, Judge Kenesaw M. Landis of Chicago 
gave a decision as arbiter in the dispute be- 
tween the building trades employers and 
employees of that city by which the building 
labor wage is cut from 10 per cent. to 36 per 
cent. This applied to all crafts, save the 
stone carvers, who are experts in chiseling 
intricate designs on stone. It is expected 
that: this decision will be accepted by both 
the men and employerss About $100,000,- 
000 will then be released for building 
purposes—sufficient to give employment to 


25,000 idle men. 


Public Works 


At a meeting at the City Club ot promi- 
nent Chicagoans, representing charitable, 
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civic, industrial and labor organizations, it 
was proposed to create a fund of $40,000,000 
available for labor. This comes out of bond 
issues authorized by the city, county and 
State authorities, and opens up a way to alle- 
viate some of the present hardships. 

In the State of New York there will be 
a continuous letting of public work, such as 
buildings and highways, during the fall and 
winter, writes L. F. Pilcher, the State Archi- 
tect. There are considerable sums available. 
A total of $17,465,000 is provided for road 
improvement. The canals and the New 
York-New Jersey Vehicular Tunnel receive 
$10,563,000 and $5,000,000, respectively. 
There is $1,043,000 for public buildings. 
Many thousands of men as a consequence 
will be employed. 


A City Employment Bureau 


At the beginning of September, Mayor 
John F. Hylan of New York appointed a 
Committee on Unemployment, representative 
of the financial, commercial, transportation, 
real estate, mercantile, philanthropic and 
social service interests. As a result, the re- 
sources of the city of New York have been 
mobilized to meet the crisis. The committee 


recommended the formation of an Industrial 


Aid Bureau to codperate with the Federal 
authorities as well as those of the State. 

This was created by the city government, 
and began operations in the middle of Sep- 
tember, $25,000 having been appropriated 
by the Board of Estimate. The employment 
division of the Bureau aims to bring men 
and jobs together, through a clearing-house 
where employers may find the type of worker 
suited to their needs. The applicants are 
classified as unskilled laborers, clerical and 
professional workers, and women, skilled and 
unskilled. 

The Bureau is administered by the Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare, a representative 
of the American Legion, and the president of 
the Labor Council, all serving without com- 
pensation. A total of thirty-three salaried 
positions were provided for in the appropri- 
ation, and these were filled from the men 
and women who had been on the unemployed 
list. Half were ex-service men. Thus the 
city set a most commendable example. 

Commissioner of Public Welfare Bird S. 
Coler, the Chairman, reviewed the proposed 
activities of the Board in admirable fashion: 


“No time will be spent,” he said, “in exhaus- 
tive, costly surveys. The steps to be taken may 
be summed up as follows: To create a need for 
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workers, men and women; to ascertain where this 
need exists and systematically to list all calls for 
workers; to make the worthy jobless acquainted 
with the functions of the Bureau; to introduce 
the man to the job, and the job to the man; to 
provide at least one day’s work if the earnings 
of that day will avert hunger; to begin weeding 
out, immediately, those not entitled to the benefit 
of the Bureau. This applies to the itinerant, par- 


ticularly to the out-of-town type, that with every 


epidemic of unemployment comes in hordes to 
New York City.” 


Some idea of the excessive number of those 
unemployed in the metropolis may be gained 
by considering the record of a single day’s 
work at the Industrial Aid Bureau recently. 
There were 306 men and women registering 
for positions, and of these, 103 were sent out 
to prospective employers in answer to re- 
quests. Only 79 received situations, or 26 
per cent. 

At the Bowery Mission during a recent 
week, meals were served to 1715 men, an 
increase of nearly 200 per cent. over the 
corresponding week of last year. 


Ex-Service Men in New York 


A very unhappy situation has arisen in 
connection with the plight of the ex-service 
men, of whom the American Legion officials 
state about 40,000 are out of work in New 
York City. From 50 to 60 a day have been 
applying to the Legion Bureau for food, 
clothing and work. Fortunately, it has been 
ascertained that an amendment to the poor 
laws of New York was adopted in May, 
1920, providing that any veteran of any war 
must be taken care of by “outside relief,” 
and under no circumstances be sent to an 
almshouse. Former soldiers will receive jobs 
if possible, money with which to pay their 
rent and buy food, if necessary, and what- 
ever else is needed to keep them in good 
health. It is unthinkable that any ex-service 
man should suffer. None receiving relief 
under this act are to be classified as paupers, 
. or as recipients of poor-law relief. 

The menace of thousands of hungry men, 
unsheltered and unclothed, as far as warm 
outfits are concerned, is so grave that the 
public has given evidence of awakening to 
the seriousness of conditions. During Sep- 
tember, Urbain Ledoux, who had appealed 
to the mass psychology of Boston by holding 
a “slave market” on the Commons there for 
a number of jobless, arrived in New York, 
and announced his intention of repeating 
the program there. If his plan was to 
secure attention it was eminently successful, 
for the police broke up the meeting, and at 


first even denied permission for him to dis- 
tribute food to the hungry men. After the 
first flash of general publicity, however, the 
public began to manifest deep interest in the 
plight of the unemployed sitting in the parks 
of the city. Representatives of women’s 
organizations made regular visits and dis- 
tributed sandwiches and coffee to the 
unfortunates. 


Individual Experiences 


The difficulty of securing a position in 
New York at this time may be illustrated 
by the following specific instances: <A 
skilled executive, with a college training, was 
unexpectedly thrust out of his place on the 
first day of August, due to the liquidation 
of his employer. He set out to call on cor- 
porations engaged in similar work, and in 
the space of two weeks interviewed the repre- 
sentatives of thirty-one large concerns. Also 
he replied to eight advertisements in the daily 
papers. 

One of the latter was from a bank which 
made him an offer of several thousand dol- 
lars a year with a bonus. In the meantime 
one of the firms he had called upon made him 
another offer, equally attractive, which was 
accepted, and he went to work without delay. 

Another man, without special training, 
also was discharged the first of August. He 
had a grammar-school education, served for 
one enlistment in the Navy, sold silk for a 
wholesale house, and also worked as checker 
in a large restaurant. Every morning for 
three weeks he arose at five A. M. and hur- 
ried out to get a newspaper. After nearly 
a month of wearily standing in line for sev- 
eral hours each day he was offered a position 
at $18 a week. It was only through the 
help of his wife, who herself secured a place 
as waitress in a restaurant, and earned 
enough to pay room rent and buy food for 
two, that he was enabled to persevere. 

The usual sleeping place of the single 
men has been on the benches of the parks, 
under the wheelbarrows, and in carts, on the 
steps of buildings, and even on the ground. 
Newspapers have served as their only pro- 
tection from the damp and cold. These men 
are not the usual type of unemployed. Many 
of them have been observed at the little lakes 
in the edge of the park stripped to the waist 
washing their shirts. 


A “Buyers’ Week” 


An important step was taken by the Mayor 
of New York toward the end of September 
in calling a conference of merchants and busi- 
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ness men to consider the feasibility of trying 
to stimulate business by means of a so-called 
Buyers’ Week. At the meeting, Franklin 
Simon outlined a plan of action calling for 
the codperation of wholesalers, retailers, rail- 
roads, hotels and other business groups. He 
divided the intensive selling campaign into 
two periods of one week each. 

The first called for the codperation of the 
manufacturer and wholesaler. By means of 
letters to stores and announcements in trade 
publications it was proposed to interest the 
large selling organizations throughout the 
country to send their buyers to New York 
and consolidate purchases during a Trade 
Revival Week. Considerable employment in 
many lines is bound to follow. 

The second week calls for the codperation 
of the retail merchant. With special pub- 
licity and buying inducements offered in the 
press, the public recognizes it as a legitimate, 
organized movement and responds in such a 
manner as to result in a larger volume of 
business and increasing employment. Rightly 
handled, there is considerable power in the 
suggestion of a Buyers’ Week, and many 
cities are manifesting interest in the plan. It 
is expected that during November, New 
York; Newark, Philadelphia, and _ possibly 
Boston, will undertake a step along this line. 

One large New York house had a full- 
page advertisement in the press offering to 
buy $500,000 of merchandise at once for 
cash and put it on sale at exactly the whole- 
sale price paid for it. ‘This is an example 
of public spirit that doubtless will be far- 
reaching in its effects. 


An Employment “Drive” in Philadelphia 


The City of Philadelphia has brought to- 
gether the representatives of fifty-four 
business houses, industrial corporations and 
related organizations, pledged to seek jobs 
for the unemployed. Every important rail- 
road, manufacturer and business man agreed 
to join with all others in providing employ- 
ment for those who have been involuntarily 
idle. The Chamber of Commerce is actively 
codperating with the effort, and there is a 
feeling of encouragement over the outlook. 
It is only by the most diligent, soul-searching 
activity that results will come. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania announces 
that there is a total of $88,525,232.11 avail- 
able during the calendar year 1921 for the 
construction of highways. ‘This is made up 
of federal, State, and local funds. At this 
time about $50,000,000 worth of this work 
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is under way. In addition there is an appro- 
priation of $666,000 for public buildings and 
$450,000 for bridges. This will afford con- 
siderable employment throughout the winter 
and spring. 


Various Interesting Suggestions 


In a number of States some novel meas- 
ures have been under consideration. The 
Mayor of New Britain, Connecticut, has 
had before him a plan by which delinquent 
rent-payers could perform work for the city, 
their wages in part to be turned over to their 
landlords in order to avoid evictions. An-. 
other scheme was to let property owners 
who, because of unemployment, were unable 
to pay their taxes, meet their debt to the 
municipality by doing some manual labor. 

The City of Racine, Wisconsin, inaugu- 
rated a municipal work project, and voted 
a special bond issue of $150,000 for street, 
park and cemetery improvements. Three 
hundred unemployed heads of families began 
work on the undertaking at the rate of 35 
cents an hour. Some of them have worked 
for six days a week and others but two or 
three, according to the needs of their famil- 
ies. In cases where men refuse the work 
offered, the city denies all further aid through 
charity. 

Governor Channing H. Cox of Massachu- 
setts has given considerable attention to un- 
employment throughout the State. He has 
urged, as a permanent policy, the setting aside 
of 10 per cent. of the appropriations for im- 
provement projects in order to make possible 
a reservoir of employment for the coming of 
hard times. He points out that in the course 
of a seven-year period this would ordinarily 
amount to several million dollars for the 
State or municipality adopting it, so that 
when the cycle of unemployment approaches 
periodically there will be machinery ready 
to cope with it in part. 

Governor Cox has communicated with the 
county, city and town officials throughout the 
State, urging that projected public improve- 
ments be started immediately instead of wait- 
ing until the spring. The replies indicated 
a general willingness by community officials 
to help relieve unemployment. 

There are several appropriations available 
in Massachusetts for public purposes. Eight 
hundred thousand dollars has been appro- 
priated for buildings. The sum of $6,000,000 
is involved in active contracts on highways 
and $920,000 for the waterways division. 

A somewhat different policy has been 
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adopted in Indiana. Although the balance 
in the highway fund amounted to $2,700,000 
and the inheritance tax for 1921 amounts to 
approximately $600,000, the automobile 
license tax to $2,200,000, and the proceeds 
of a levy to as much again, it is not the policy 
of the State to let contracts for road con- 
struction during the fall. A few construction 
contracts will be let during the winter for 
projects to be built in 1922. 

Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas 
writes that there are uncompleted contracts 
this fall for a large amount of road mileage, 
with appropriations amounting to a grand 


total of $6,489,390.65. He adds: 


While we have made no program to use public 
work for the purpose of relieving the labor situa- 
tion, our State Highway Commission is keeping 
in mind the wisdom of that policy, and as the 
situation develops it is advising county boards in 
the letting of contracts to take cognizance of help- 
ing the labor conditions. 


A forward policy likewise has been 
adopted in New Jersey. The last Legisla- 
ture appropriated $500,000 for highway 
construction, and there is available, in addi- 
tion, approximately $3,300,000 from appro- 
priations or bond issues’ of former years. 
Furthermore, they have available the receipts 
from motor vehicle licenses and fees. The 
work on all of these contracts has been let 
and the construction will continue through- 
out the winter, weather permitting. 

Governor O. H. Shoup of Colorado writes 
that there will be approximately $7,800,000 
of federal, State and county funds available 
this year for road construction and main- 
tenance—also $1,000,000 for public build- 
ings. It is expected that contracts. will be 
awarded throughout the winter. 

In Missouri, Governor Hyde _ says 
there is about $6,500,000 in hand for road- 
building, and $3,500,000 for public buildings. 
He anticipates that by the first of next March 
there will be an additional $10,000,000 for 
highways. Everything possible is being done 
to push the contracts for the expenditure of 
the money appropriated in order to assist in 
taking care of the labor situation. 

Maryland has provided $3,000,000 for 
highway construction, $1,500,000 for build- 
ings, and $250,000 for waterways. 

The Governor of Minnesota, Hon. J. A. 
O. Preus, is giving considerable attention to 
the problem, and writes that the largest sums 
of money for construction and improvement 
work in 1922 will be spent upon the public 
highways. The State has recently taken over 


about 7000 miles of road, to be maintained 
and extended from funds provided by a 
license tax on automobiles. 


“Staggering Jobs” 


One method of helping to tide over the 
unemployment crisis is that initiated in Sep- 
tember in the plant of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation at Sparrows Point, 
Md., whereby the workers divide their jobs. 
While the company officials did not formally 
sanction the arrangement the plan was 
worked out between the men and the fore- 
men of the departments, under which the 
men work one week and lay off the next. 
This allows other men to earn something 
toward the support of their families. While 
not practicable for all departments of the 
plant, it seems to have worked all right 
where applied. 

This scheme was brought up at the 
National Unemployment Conference, and, 
while favored by the American Federation of 
Labor, met with objection from some em- 
ployers. It was pointed out that serious 
dislocation would result in certain plants by 
taking on men unfamiliar with the work in 
hand. Production would become slower, and 
hence a general falling off in efficiency. 
“Staggering jobs,” as it is called, is an emer- 
gency measure and of strictly limited utility. 


Wanted Everywhere: Lower Prices 


The underlying need is that prices of all 
essential commodities shall be reduced. This 
includes not only materials, but the major 
factor of wages. While organized labor has 
already accepted considerable reductions a 
further deflation of wages is_ inevitable. 
There must be sharp cuts in those commodi- 
ties which have not yet had a thorough 
readjustment. 

Congress must quickly readjust the 
burdens of taxation. Also it should pass the 
railroad bill providing for the payment to the 
roads of $500,000,000, and thereby stimulate 
railway purchases. It should also agree to 
the President’s plan to refund the foreign 
war debts, as the allied nations have lost 
$139,702,269,225 and have no way of paying 
us. Our business men must then extend long 
credits to Europe in order to be able to ex- 
port the locomotives, cars, railroad material, 
agricultural machinery and raw material 
needed abroad. Measures of this sort more 
than anything else will tend to restore our 
own prosperity and give our people normal 
employment. 
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“FARMER” GOVERNMENTIN TWO 
OF CANADA’S PROVINCES 


BY HON. SIR P. T. McGRATH, K.B.E. 


(Past-President of the Legislative Council of Newfoundland) 


HE ninety journalists from all parts of 

the British Empire who toured Canada 
last year found one of the most interesting 
subjects for study there in the functioning 
of the Farmers’ Government in the Province 
of Ontario. The British Isles have large 
Labor groups latterly becoming prominent in 
politics; in Australia and New Zealand 
Labor parties have long taken their share in 
administrative control, but, in Canada, as 
in the United States, although Labor is 
highly organized, it has not made similar 
headway, and the last Canadian 


the Liberals carrying 28, the Conservatives 
27, and the Laborites 11. This created a 
novel complication for Canada, because none 
of these groups was in itself strong enough 
to control Parliament. However, the 
Farmers and the Laborites combined, and, 
by offering the Speakership to an Independent 
Liberal with pro-Farmer tendencies, secured 
a majority of 2 with the Speaker in the 
chair. They counted, too, with confidence 
so far, that the inherent differences between 
the old parties, the Liberals and the Con- 

servatives, would prevent these 





Parliament contained but one 
recognized Laborite. 

In the Canadian Provinces 
the situation, until recently, was 
much the same, but in the years 
immediately preceding the war 
the Farmers—as one Labor ele- 
ment—began to organize them- 
selves into grain companies, ele- 
vator companies and cooperative 
companies until now they control 
much of the commerce of the 
Western Provinces. Success in 
these directions impelled them to 
enter the political arena, as they 
argued that they could, by this 
means, secure better treatment 





from combining and _ seriously 
threatening the stability of the 
administration thus called into 
being. 

It was a very unexperienced 
aggregation of which the Farm- 
ers leader, Mr. Ernest C. 
Drury, assumed the primacy. 
Of the 111 members, over 80 
or 72 per cent. were sitting in 
Parliament. for the first time. 
Mr. Drury himself had not been 
a candidate; most of his fol- 
lowers were novices; and, in op- 
position, only three Conservative 
Ministers had escaped defeat, 
Premier Hearst and five others 








for themselves; and Ontario, the 
largest, best-educated, and most 
progressive Province of the 
Dominion, with a population 
of roughly three million people, took the 
lead. 

At the dissolution of the then existing 
Legislature in October, 1919, the Conserva- 
tive party, under Sir William Hearst, held 
77 of the 111 seats and the Liberals (in oppo- 
sition) under Hon. Hartley Dewart, held 
30, Farmers and. Laborites occupying the 
remainder. But the Farmers put up an 
aggressive campaign, contested nearly all 
the seats, and, probably as much to their own 
surprise as to their opponents, captured 45, 


HON. ERNEST C. DRURY 


(Farmer Premier of the 
Province of Ontario) 


having succumbed, while the 
Liberals likewise had lost many 
prominent men. The Farmers, 
in fact, had won in numerous 
three-cornered contests, slipping in between 
the Conservatives and the Liberals. 


A Premier from Unofficial Life 


It may be asked how a man not in the 
Legislature, and not even a candidate at the 
election, could be selected by the Governor 
to form a Ministry and assume the Premier- 
ship? The answer is that, under British 
constitutional prattice the Governor entrusts 
the formation of a government to the person 
who, in his judgment, is best able to secure 
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the support of a majority of the members 
of the Legislature to carry out policies upon 
which they may mutually agree. Uusually, 
of course, such a man is a member of the 
Legislature, but not necessarily so. 
Constitutionally it became Premier 
Hearst’s duty, on being defeated, to advise 
the Governor that he would be unable to 
carry on the government of the Province and 
to tender his resignation and that of his col- 
leagues in the ministry. Meanwhile the 
Farmers had met, chosen Mr. Drury because 
of his special merits, completed an alliance 
with the Laborites, and were thus able to 
put him forward as the most likely man to 
insure stable control; and the Governor 
naturally invited him to undertake the duty 
under the circumstances. Hence Mr. Drury 
assumed the burden Sir William Hearst had 
laid down. The Cabinet he selected was 
composed entirely, and almost necessarily, of 
untried men. He and his Minister of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Manning Doherty, were not in 
the House at all, and neither was the lawyer 
whom he selected to become Attorney- 
General, while of those with seats only one 
had been in the Legislature before and he 
for but two sessions. They were all, it might 


be said, little known to the general public, 
but they were representative men in their 


own lines. It was stated by Mr. Drury that 
not one of his followers sought a position, 
either directly or indirectly, and that it was 
only after the greatest persuasion that’ some 
were induced to accept portfolios, because 
they argued that they lacked the qualifica- 
tions therefor. 


A “Pitchfork” Government 


He offered two portfolios—to the Labor- 
ites, whose nominees were Mr. Rollo, a 
broom-maker and journalist, and Mr. Mills, 
a locomotive engineer, and the two groups 
compromised on issues on which they were 
likely to differ. He secured as Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr. W. E. Raney, a Toronto lawyer, 
actively hostile to the liquor and race-track 
interests, and, by other Farmer members re- 
signing their seats in the party’s interests, va- 
cancies were created through which Messrs. 
Drury, Doherty and Raney, secured seats in 
the Legislature. Thus Ontario acquired 
what some of its enemies sneeringly termed 
a “pitchfork” government, but though more 
than two years has elapsed it is questionable 
if the stock of the Farmer party has dropped 
materially since its inauguration. 

Mr. Drury’s first official act after assum- 
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ing office was to cut his own salary from 
$12,000 to $9,000 a year, on the ground 
that the former figure was too high for the 
services rendered, and that the preacher of 
economy should practice it himself. This 
was the first of many surprises the Farmers 
gave to the so-called “practical politicians” 
and, to the Province in general. They dis- 
avowed “patronage,” and appointed a woman 
as Registrar of Deeds in one of the counties 
on the death of the man to whom she had 
been assistant, much to the disgust of certain 
elements, not all outside their own party, who 
expected this “plum” would go to some 
political supporter. 

The Farmers also advocated the abolition 
of the Provincial Government House, the 
residence of the Governor, a million-dollar 
structure erected a few years previously by 
the Conservatives and maintained at a heavy 
annual cost—too heavy, in the opinion of the 
new administration. Mr. Drury also out- 
lined some novel theories of governmental 
procedure, one being that the Ministry should 
act as a Directorate and that all groups in 
the House should feel at liberty to initiate 
legislation and count on the support of the 
Ministry. Another was against enforcing 
party discipline on the customary lines, allow- 
ing members, in the main, to vote in what- 
ever way they liked. Similarly, he advocated 
a fixed four-year term for the Legislature 
with a specific date for its election, as in the 
United States, but had to abandon this, be- 
cause of the outcry made against it as un- 
British. 

When the Hydro-Electric Commission, 
created by a former government to adminis- 
ter this public utility in the Province, sub- 
mitted to him plans for taking over and 
extending radial electric lines in various dis- 
tricts, he refused to become responsible for a 
further expenditure of nearly seven million 
dollars until he had appointed a board of 
experts to inquire into the merits of the 
project ; and the wisdom of his stand was con- 
firmed recently by the commission reporting 
against it. Likewise, when rates which he 
considered excessive were proposed by another 
concern for the supplying of power for pur- 
poses with which the Government was asso- 
ciated he replied in true farmer parlance, 
that “he did not propose to give the whole 
crop to pay for the-use of the threshing 
machine.” 

It is not easy, in a limited space, to enumer- 
ate all the departures from ordinary political 
pathways made by the Farmers since taking 
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office, but one as to lawyers is worth noting. 
The usual practice elsewhere throughout the 
British Dominions is for lawyers to be given 
the suffix “K. C.” (meaning King’s Counsel ) 
as a political honor. A King’s Counsel is, 
in theory, a lawyer of outstanding attain- 
ments, capable of giving counsel to the King 
and undertaking legal actions on the King’s 
behalf. When conferred politically this dis- 
tinction has often been abused and the 
Farmers decided to place the conferring of 
it hereafter in the hands of the Judges of the 
Highest Courts of the Province, a reform 
that was universally commended. 


Ontario’s Ministry Wins Confidence 


When the Farmer Government assumed 
office there was a disposition in 


The Overturn in Alberta 


The success of the Farmers in Ontario 
naturally stimulated them in other Provinces 
to similar attempts to-gain control and in 
the contest in Alberta last July they entered 
the field as a definite organization, with 
candidates in most of the constituencies. 
Here they were even more successful than 
in Ontario, for besides defeating the govern- 
ment of Premier Stewart, they carried 39 
out of 61 seats, thus securing a majority over 
all other elements. But here, also, as in 
Ontario, the Farmers chose as their leader 
one who had not been a candidate in the elec- 
tion, but whose suitability for the Premier- 
ship was generally recognized. He is Mr. 
Herbert Greenfield, an Englishman by birth 

and a farmer in the Province for 





most quarters to give it a fair 
trial, and, despite the inexperi- 
ence of its members, their mani- 
fest sincerity and genuine efforts 
to deal with public matters fairly 
resulted in this view being main- 
tained up to the present. The 
Conservative and Liberal groups 
have bombarded it with severe 
criticisms from time to. time, but 
the “Farmer” Government has 
outlasted two sessions of the four 
it must normally face, and its 
position seems unshaken seriously. 

Mr. Drury, the Farmer’s 
Premier, is forty-three years old, 
a native of Crown Hill, a small 





many years; and a seat must now 
be found for him, and another 
for the lawyer chosen as Attor- 
ney-General, but no difficulty is 
expected as to this. Premier 
Greenfield assumed office on 
August 12, and all his Cabinet 
are farmers, or connected with 
agriculture, except Mr. Ross, 
Laborite, whose admission indi- 
cates a more or less_ binding 
alliance with the Labor party. 
The Cabinet includes one 
woman, Mrs. Parlby, who sits 
without a portfolio, and the 
second woman cabinet minister 


in Canada, the first being Mrs. 








village in Ontario, where he 
farms an area of 250 acres won 
from the wilderness 103 years 
ago by his great-grandfather and 
held by the family ever since. He comes 
honestly by his present prominence, as his 
father was the first Minister of Agriculture 
for the Province, and he himself has always 
shown a tendency toward political studies, 
is a fine extempore speaker and an authority 
on fiscal and tariff questions. He strongly im- 
pressed the “British Empire” journalists with 
his competence and his sincerity and with 
the success, so far, of the experiment. Mr. 
Drury is as unlike as possible the typical 
farmer of the stage and the “comics”—a 
danky, ill-clad, unkempt being with long 
whiskers filled with hayseed. He and his 
colleagues dress well, look prosperous citizens, 
and, curiously enough, are all clean shaven, 
except the Attorney-General, who is not a 
farmer and yet furnished the only exhibit 
of “facial foliage” among the group. 


HON. H. GREENFIELD 


(Farmer Premier of the 
Province of Alberta) 


Smith, in British Columbia, ape 
pointed some months previously. 

Illustrating how young these 
Western Provinces are, is the fact 
that not a member of the Greenfield Cabinet 
was born in Alberta, though all have lived 
there some years. Three came from Eng- 
land, two from Scotland, and three from 
other parts of Canada. It is obviously too 
early to offer any comment upon this new 
Alberta administration. 

And now the Farmers are looking for new 
worlds to conquer. Headed by Mr. Crerar, 
leader of the Farmer group in the Federal 
House at Ottawa, a “National Progressive 
Party,” with the Farmers as the backbone, 
is preparing to contest the Federal election 
this autumn, as a “third party,” with the hope 
of wresting the Dominion Government from 
the Conservatives and Liberals in much the 
same way as the farmers of Ontario and 
Alberta have secured control in those 
Provinces. 





THE BELGIAN SPIRIT 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


NLY a tough-fibered people could en- 
dure the treatment which the Belgians 
suffered at the hands of the invading German 
armies for four long and dreadful ‘years, 
without breaking under the strain. The vio- 
lation of pledged neutrality was bad enough; 
the excesses and abominations committed at 
Dinant, at Louvain, at ‘Termond, at 
Aerschot, and elsewhere, were sufficiently 
horrible to break the stoutest human spirit; 
but even worse were the rigors day by day 
of the severest and most ruthless military 
government imaginable. Life is hardly 
worth living when one may only do his daily 
work under military surveillance and sub- 
ject to repressive and arbitrary limitations 
and exactions. Home and country are far 
from what they should be when one may 
not show or take delight in his country’s flag. 
Those who through all this sustained and 
guided the spirit of the Belgian people are 
in the first rank of the war’s heroes. Their 
courage, their endurance, and their lofty 
self-sacrifice could not have been exceeded on 
the field of fiercest battle. King Albert and 
Cardinal Mercier stand out as the noble 
leaders of the Belgian people, whose place 
in history is secure. By their side stand those 
ministers of state and civil administrators 
such as Burgomaster Max at Brussels and 
Burgomaster Nerincx at Louvain, whose 
courage never faltered and whose spirit never 
quailed. To this lofty leadership the Belgian 
people responded splendidly, and as a result, 
they are to-day a finer people because of the 
discipline they have endured than when the 
war so suddenly broke upon them. 

The task of economic and physical recon- 
struction is going on apace. Of course, save 
in the towns where the invading armies did 
their first dreadful damage, and in those 
parts of Flanders where the line of battle 
swayed to and fro throughout the war, there 
has been no such physical destruction as over- 
whelmed so large a portion of France. On 
the other hand, Belgium’s economic problem 
has been a difficult one, since the Germans 
bent all their energies during their period 
of occupation to create a situation favorable 
to them when, as they fondly hoped, Bel- 


gium and the northern departments of France 
should at the close of the war come under 
the sovereignty of the German Emperor. 
The Belgian people are hard at work. Their 
railways are being rapidly restored, their fac- 
tories repaired and newly equipped, and their 
fields restored to normal tillage according 
to the most approved methods. 

Louvain itself has become one of the 
world’s spiritual capitals through its suffer- 
ings and its sacrifice. “Those who assembled 
there from all corners of the earth in the 
midsummer heat of last July to take part 
in laying the cornerstone of the new Univer- 
sity Library, which symbolized a world’s 
free codperation in lifting Louvain to its 
feet, constituted an assemblage probably with- 
out parallel for personal distinction and for 
representative character. The royal family 
of Belgium, Cardinal Mercier and his ec- 
clesiastical coadjutors and associates, the 
ministers of state and the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of every power on earth, great 
commanders, men of letters, of science, and 
of the fine arts, bearing credentials from 
scores of universities, academies, and learned 
societies scattered round the globe, and more 
than twenty distinguished representatives of 
the Institute de France wearing the striking 
uniform of that body, walked through the 
crowded streets amid the shouts and cheers 
of a multitude of citizens, young and old, 
rejoicing that the years of destruction were 
past and that new years of construction and 
progress helpful to humanity were opening. 
Perhaps not since the Middle Ages in an 
Italian or Angevin town has a similar sight 
been seen. There were no police guards, no 
soldiery, no form of protection for all these 
potentates and dignitaries. They walked 
quietly and peacefully among the people, safe 
in the people’s hearts, and protected from any 
harm by the loyal devotion of leaders and 
people to a common ideal and to its formal 
celebration. 

Those who witnessed the ceremonials of 
that day will never forget them. It was 
not only a birthday for the new Louvain, 
but it was a birthday for the new and 
strengthened spirit of the people of Belgium. 
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AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF THE NEW LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN, BELGIUM 


(King Albert is signing the Book of Gold, with Recteur Ledeuze in attendance. Ambassador Whitlock stands in 
the background toward the left. Seated in the center of the picture are Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 


Poincaré, Queen Elizabeth, and the Prince of Monaco) 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
BELGIUM 


LOUVAIN, JULY 28, 1921 


BY MAURICE DEFOURNY 


(Professor of Political Economy at the University of Louvain) 


N the night of August 25, 1914, the 

Germans set fire to the city of Louvain 
and burned to ashes the magnificent library 
of the old Belgian university founded in 
1425. 

Not during a siege—as many uninformed 
people still believe—nor in the midst of a bat- 
tle was this celebrated building destroyed. 
Louvain was not a fortified city; the Ger- 
mans entered it without opposition, and they 
had been occupying it since August 19. The 
German troops carried out the orders of their 
generals. Without the excuse of strategic 
necessity, they put Louvain to fire and 
sword, to punish Belgium for having resisted 
their march and to terrorize the Belgian peo- 
ple and force them to ask for peace. 

When the civilized world learned of the 
crime committed at Louvain—a_ crime 
against humanity and against science—there 
arose everywhere a loud cry of reprobation. 
Indignation was nowhere greater than in the 
United States. But people were not satisfied 
by verbal protestations alone. 


A committee was formed, with Mr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler as president, to help in 
the restoration of the University of Louvain, 
and this committee offered to take charge of 
the construction of the library destined to re- 
place the one burned by the Germans. 

Mr. Whitney Warren, the famous New 
York architect, came in person to choose the 
site of the future building, and agreed to 
make the plans. 

The corner-stone of the new library of the 
University of Louvain was laid on the 28th 
day of last July by Mr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

It was an occasion of most unusual sol- 
emnity. Mr. Butler was surrounded by 
some of the greatest figures of the World 
War: the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
Cardinal Mercier, President Poincaré, Mar- 
shal Pétain. President Harding had asked 
the United States Ambassador to Brussels, 
Mr. Brand Whitlock, to represent him. The 
Government of the French Republic had sent 
officially M. Léon Bérard, Minister or Pub- 
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lic Instruction. ‘The universities and aca- 
demic institutions of all the civilized world 
had sent representatives or messages. The 
ambassadors and ministers of all the allied 
and neutral countries were present. 

First there was a solemn academic meeting 
at which speeches were made by Cardinal 
Mercier, the Ambassador of the United 
States, Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, M. 
Raymond Poincaré, M. Helleputte, Minister 
of State, and M. Carton de Wiart, Prime 
Minister of Belgium. 


America’s Part in the Ceremony 


While President Harding’s deeply moving 
message was being read by Ambassador 
Brand Whitlock the entire illustrious assem- 
bly remained standing. 

Particularly applauded was the speech in 
French of Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
when in noble terms he explained the lofty 
character of the gift: 


The war is over. The time has come when 
we must heal the wounds, care for the orphaned, 
the poor and the unhappy; and reconstruct those 
monuments which express the highest aspirations 
of human kind. America, eagerly desirous of 
helping you in this task, cannot give as much as 
she would, but does want to give as much as is 
possible. 

The rebuilding of the library of the University 
of Louvain was her first wish and she seized 
upon the opportunity thus offered her. I am 
happy to be here, in the midst of this exalted 
gathering, as a representative of the many Ameri- 
cans who have, in proportion to their means, con- 
tributed to this work. In their name, I shall lay 
the corner-stone of this edifice, assuring you that 
their sympathy and their good-will will follow 
closely the progress of reconstruction. 

This building which is now about to rise from 
out of the ruins will bear witness to the bonds 
uniting our nation to Belgium, to France, to Eng- 
land, and to their allies. 

A nation which defends a noble cause receives 
a new baptism of the spirit. ‘This baptism we too 
have received as well as you; and our hearts, 
sealed in this stone, are an assurance to you that 
never shall we hold back, if the liberty of the 
world should be again endangered, and if cannon 
and flames should threaten these noble monuments 
of thought and of progress. 


Laying of the Corner-Stone 


Then, with appropriate ceremonial, the 
corner-stone was blessed and laid at the Place 
du Peuple, Louvain’s largest and most beau- 
tiful square, before a gathering of 30,000 
people. 

Cardinal Mercier, his head crowned by 
the m‘ter, blessed the stone, while the choirs, 
accompanied by the army trumpets, sang a 
hymn written for the occasion. 
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When Mr. Butler spread the cement on 
the stone, he said in French to the King 
and to Cardinal Mercier, who were beside 
him: 


I lay this stone in the confident hope that the 
noble building to arise above it will last through 
countless generations as 2 home of the spirit of 
man, 


Finally, the rector of the University of 
Louvain spoke, glorifying the act of the 
United States, and conferred upon Mr. But- 
ler the degree of doctor honoris causa of the 
University of Louvain. 

During the banquet which followed the 
ceremony there were a number of toasts by 
Cardinal Mercier, Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Ambassador of the United States; Léon 
Bérard, Minister of Public Instruction in 
France; M. Filippo Meda, former Italian 
Minister of Finance; M. Rott, sent by the 
National Swiss Committee; M. de Cru, sent 
by the University of Geneva; M. Andreada, 
Professor of the University of Athens; 
M. César Caire, President of the Municipal 
Council of Paris; M. Beck, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg; M. Truc, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier; M. Pirenne, Profes- 
sor of the University of Ghent; M. van den 
Heuvel, Minister of State and Professor at 
Louvain. 

Cardinal Mercier set forth the deep sig- 
nificance of the ceremony in words that pro- 


duced a deep impression on the audience. 
He said: 


The monument which is to be constructed here, 
and whose scattered treasure will be recon- 
stituted by the nations vying generously among 
themselves, encourages us to look confidently for- 
ward to the future. The aspirations of the pres- 
ent generation for peace, security, tranquillity are 
universal. . . The new library of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain is a symbol that will teach 
the present generation and the generations to 
come what they can do and what they ought 
to do. It will direct them rightly toward the 
source of goodness and the origin of all their 
noble aspirations. When the library is finished, 
as Mr. Whitney Warren telegraphs at this very 
moment, every stone in it will speak. The uni- 
versities of the civilized world will have their 
shields affixed to the walls as a symbol of pro- 
test. The voice of the chimes will proclaim the 
eternal principle for which Belgium sacrificed 
herself—honor, right, humanity. 


Emphasizing in his turn the symbolic char- 
acter of the gift, the Ambassador of the 
United States, Mr. Brand Whitlock, replied 
to the Cardinal: 
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The moral significance of that act of prodigious 
stupidity which was the destruction of the library, 
Gentlemen, was immediately realized on the 
other side by many scholars—more than ninety- 
three of them—because they were endowed with 
the faculty of imagination, a quality common to 
both French and Anglo-Saxon culture. You have 
heard the speech of the distinguished representa- 
tive of this culture, President Butler, and it seems 
to me that in coming to raise the walls of this 
institution, to feed the fire of this center of learn- 
ing, wesee the symbol of the union of the two 
civilizations who work for the same goal, and 
who, by remaining united, will attain the height 
cf their common ideal. 

The ceremony this morning, Gentlemen, was 
beautiful and also consoling. I seemed to see all 
Belgium reunited in the presence of their Majes- 
ties, the King and Queen, happy once more after 
their long period of suffering. I seemed to see 
a new dawn. How proud must the people be of 
their sovereigns and of their Cardinal. They 
embody the noble qualities which have made Bel- 
gium through this war the great moral power of 
the world; therefore, your Eminence, your Ex- 
cellencies, Gentlemen, in asking you to raise your 
glasses to the health of their Majesties, and of 
his Eminence the Cardinal, I toast Belgium. 


Real Meaning of the Occasion 


The ceremony of July 28 was without 
doubt the greatest, the most moving, and the 
most significant that has been seen since the 
war. Never on any occasion has there been 
such a gathering of directing minds and emi- 
nent personalities. Civilized Europe and 
America were represented by their most illus- 
trious men. An assembly absolutely un- 
equaled ! 

The laying of a corner-stone of a library 
is in itself a matter of frequent occurrence; 
it does not explain this mobilization of the 
best intellectual minds of two worlds. 
America’s gift to the University of Louvain 
—a magnificent gift, to be sure—does not ex- 
plain it either. America is the country of 
royal generosity, and from her, for seven 
years, Belgium had been accustomed to re- 
ceive much and often. 

On July 28, at Louvain, it was not really 
a matter of laying the corner-stone of the 
library, nor of the celebration of a great 
philanthropic gift—all this was only the 
actual pretext for the occasion. Other and 
deeper was the significance of the ceremony. 
It was the glorification of the highest moral 
values of humanity. It was a ceremony in 
praise of the cult of honor, right, and liberty. 

The cult of honor! On August 4, 1914, a 
small nation of seven million inhabitants, 
with a little army of 200,000 men, held at 
bay a nation of eighty millions of men, with 
ten million soldiers. This little people drew 
itself up like a rampart against the most for- 




















DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER SHOWING CARDINAL 
MERCIER AN AMERICAN SILVER COIN THAT HE 
WAS PLACING IN THE CORNER-STONE BOX 


midable of armies. They resisted forces 
which they knew were irresistible. They 
might have let the invader pass through and 
taken refuge in the passive statement of in- 
surmountable violence opposed to them. They 
might have contented themselves with an 
energetic verbal protest. No one would have 
cast blame on them. ‘Their weakness ex- 
cused them beforehand. ‘The world would 
have grieved, but not reproached. ‘Their 
cities would be standing, their fields would be 
prosperous, their children would have es- 
caped martyrdom, and, in addition, like 
many others, they would be enriched by the 
gold of the belligerents. Ignoring every ruse, 
face to face with conscience, they would have 
none of this equivocal and profitable attitude ; 
in spite of their greatest and most evident in- 
terests, and in order to conform to the spirit 
and the letter of the treaties they had agreed 
to, they sacrificed themselves unhesitatingly 
to their heroic conception of honor. A loud 
cry of admiration throughout the entire uni- 
verse greeted with praise this superhuman 
conduct. 

This cry was still vibrating when another 
cry—one of indescribable stupefaction—min- 
gled with it. The German, in his march of 
invasion, had just burned the city of Louvain 
and the library of its celebrated university! 
First the murder of the body of the Belgian 
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nation, then the murder of the soul! For 
the university of Louvain, five centuries old, 
was the soul of the Belgian nation. 

Until the nineteenth century the only in- 
stitution of higher learning, it established 
community of ideas and feelings among the 
youth of the Belgian people; it formed their 
moral unity, even before their sovereign in- 
dependence had been consecrated by political 
union. The University has fashioned for a 
long time the spirit and heart of the liberal 
classes and, through them, the spirit and 
heart of all its citizens. This center of lofty 
spirituality must be destroyed. By the utter 
destruction of the library of the University 
and of the treasures it held the German, in 
his stupid and unmeasurable pride, thought he 
could dry up forever the living spring, source 
of virile virtues, generous sentiments and 
knightly honor which had broken his first 
rush to the conquest of the world. But what 
is spiritual is indestructible. The attempt at 
moral murder had to fail. The soul of the 
Belgian people is intact. On July 28 the 
temple which was the cradle of their virtues 
was rebuilt. The new building will have the 
value of a symbol; by the piety of civilized 


humanity it has been erected to the glory and 
cult of honor. 


America’s Tribute to Belgian Honor 


This building has another significance: it is 
due to the munificence of the United States 
of America. The United States had no im- 
mediate nor utilitarian motive for entering 
the war. Her material life was not in dan- 
ger. Her security was not threatened. The 
ocean saved her from violence. But America 
saw that an injustice had been done to a 
small peopie who were almost defenseless. 
She saw a powerful people were without re- 
gard for the faith of treaties. She believed 
that if she refrained from taking part in the 
struggle bad faith would triumph over right 
and honor. The very foundations of Chris- 
tian civilization were at stake. If Belgium, 
France, and England should yield, it would 
be right and liberty which would yield. If 
the tyranny of potentates and siavery of peo- 
ples were to have a new birth in the advanced 
countries of Europe, they would, according 
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to the constant law of history, be carried 
throughout the world. Humanity, in its most 
precious possessions, was in danger. For a 
world where right, honesty, and liberty tried 
to reign, there would be substituted another 
world where astuteness, self-interest, vio- 
lence, and arbitrary will ruled without shame. 

As soon as this became clear to the Ameri- 
can conscience America’s decision was made: 
“Civilization is threatened, we can save it; 
we must save it.”” For the sake of the purest 
and loftiest moral ideals, the people of the 
United States bared their swords in a strug- 
gle from which they had nothing to gain and 
in which they could lose much. Their sacri- 
fice, from the spiritual point of view, was the 
same as Belgium’s. They sacrificed them- 
selves to their love of justice, right, and lib- 
erty in the same way that Belgium sacrificed 
herself to her love of honor. 

This building, erected on Belgian ground 
by America, at the same time that it glorifies 
honor, recalls the fact that there are nations 
so filled with idealism that they are ready to 
respond to the defense of right, justice, and 
liberty, should they be threatened. 

Such was the double symbolism of the 
building of the library at Louvain. It will 
perpetuate undoubtedly the memory of a 
crime which it would be neither good nor 
just to forget. But, above all, it will chant 
uninterruptedly a hymn of gladness to the 
spiritual forces of humanity. 

It will publish abroad throughout the 
world that violence, military might, material 
riches, and economic interests are not the only 
powers of the earth and rulers of nations; 
that, if some peoples do abase themselves 
even to the point of wallowing shamelessly in 
this gross and abject materialism, there are 
others whom idealistic forces govern above all 
else; and that, thank God, the force of ideals, 
impervious to the blows of violence, ever 
triumphs in the end over physical forces 
which are by their very nature subject to dis- 
integration and destruction. 

This building at Louvain, a veritable mon- 
ument, will be an eternal invitation to 
strengthen these moral forces that are so 
precious, and to wark unceasingly for their 
progress, purification, and glory. 





CIVIC SIGHTSEEING 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


NDICATIVE of the rising tide of de- 

mocracy and the increasing understanding 
of the responsibilities of citizenship among 
women are the women’s city clubs which are 
springing up all over the country, from the 
west to the east coast and from the south 
to the north. 

The welfare of a city is a tremendous aim 
—one of the greatest visions of any of those 
countless objects for which women have been 
organizing themselves for half a century. 
And the results obtained by the clubs founded 
with this aim. are commensurate with the 
breadth and unselfishness of the idea. In 
Boston and San Francisco, New London and 


Toledo, Chicago and New York, Kansas 


City and Cleveland, and in scores of other 
communities, large and small, women’s city 
clubs to-day are inspiring their own mem- 
bers and encouraging other women and men 
as well to the performance of civic service. 


The Chicago Women’s City Club was one 
of the first of these organizations to come 
into being, and its recognition as a factor 
for civic betterment by other established in- 
stitutions and municipal officials has been 
remarkable. The campaign of one of its 
‘committees for a clean city, a campaign which 
featured anti-smoke posters, led to the ap- 
pointment of the committee’s chairman as 
director of the woman’s section of the con- 
servation department in the United States 
Fuel Administration for Illinois. The activi- 
ties of the committee for prevention of city 
waste resulted in the appointment of its 
chairman to the municipal. garbage commis- 
sion. The club has done much to develop 
the city bathing beaches, and one. of its im- 
portant services to the community is a wel- 
fare exhibition. which it sends from neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood. 

The Boston club has had-a phenomenal 
growth, its present limited membership of 
five thousand taxing to the utmost the capac- 
ity of the big old colonial house which is 
its home. There are almost daily programs 
by which the members are kept informed of 
current history, and pending legislation— 
national, State and city—is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. It is said that the club is the “one 
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place in Boston where no woman waits for 
an introduction before speaking to any other 
woman.” 

Very much the same spirit of democracy 
pervades the club in Washington, another 
city where the social lines are of the most 
rigid order. ‘The business and professional 
women of Washington initiated the idea for 
the club, but the demand of the women of 
leisure for admission was so surprising and 
emphatic that the membership was imme- 
diately broadened to include all types of 
women: wives of officials high in the Gov- 
ernment service, home women, _ business 
women, and leaders in various national or- 
ganizations. “The club has a goodly mem- 
bership outside of Washington, and women 
from many States make it their headquarters 
while in Washington to urge the passage of 
some bill by Congress, or to confer with 
federal department chiefs, or to attend con- 
ventions. 

A fundamental feature of all women’s 
city clubs is the study of local municipal 
government. City officials are asked to 
appear before meetings to explain their work, 
to answer questions, and to consider sugges- 
tions for reforms. 

A unique method of studying the munici- 
pality has been successfully practised + for 
two years by the Woman’s City Club of 
New York—a sort of “civic sightseeing,” 
which has given hundreds of women an ef- 
tirely new conception of their government. 

Instead of having officials from the city 
departments come to their clubhouse, the 
women go to the city departments. There, 
instead of having talks by the elected chiefs 
of departments, they have practical explana- 
tions from the Civil Service appointees who 
carry on the details of the work. . =’ 

A constructive plan is worked. out. for these 
trips to the city departments. . Each year 
certain departments are selected. and a 
schedule outli: red to last for four months, 
with. tw orhour lectures ° ‘twige” “each week. 
Members are required -to -register for the 
entire course and to pay a fee. Four hours’ 
work a week and early trips. such as are 
necessary to see the municipal courts in 
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operation have not diminished the enthusiasm 
of the women, and each year a surprising 
number complete the course with practically 
perfect records of attendance. 

The first series of lectures was given from 
January to April, 1920, in the Departments 
of Health, Education, Public Welfare, and 
Correction, the institutions being visited in 
addition to regular classroom lectures. 

So great was the interest that two extra 
series of lectures were given in the autumn, 
one month being devoted to the Criminal 
Courts and one to the Tenement House 
Department. The latter was of special con- 
cern to the club, since one of its committees 
had shortly before completed an investigation 
of home work in tenements, reporting the ex- 
istence of “child labor, economic exploitation, 
danger to health, and injurious competition 
between workers.” As a result the club, in 
coéperation with the men’s City Club of 
New York, introduced bills in the 1920 and 
1921 legislatures to abolish home work in 
tenement houses in cities of the first and 
second classes throughout the State. 

The regular course from January to 
April, 1921, included the Departments of 
Fire and Licenses, the Civil Service Com- 
mission and Transit Construction Commis- 


sion, and the Departments of Finance and 
Docks, ending with a trip on a tug around 


the harbor. The course which opens in 
January, 1922, wiil begin with a return visit 
to the Department of Education, in which 
the club is particularly interested. 

The visit to the Fire Department resulted 
in a series of suggestions from the women 
which the Fire Commissioner ordered in- 
corporated in the general safety instructions 
to the public and in the directions on safety 
printed in theater programs. 

During the talks at the Health Depart- 
ment it developed that the department was 
handicapped in enforcing the sanitary code 
through the lack of a sufficient number 
of inspectors. ‘The most frequent violations 
were said by the officials to be spitting and 
smoking in the subways, handling of food 
exposed for sale in shops, exposure of candy 
and fruit to flies and dust, and unclean soda 
fountains and ice-cream parlors. The women 
promptly offered their services as volunteer 
inspectors, and in accepting them the Com- 
missioner of Health created the Sanitary Re- 
serve. Forty members of the club were 
immediately organized for the Reserve, and 
the constructive way in which the women 
prepared themselves and undertook the work 


undoubtedly had much to do with its being 
made permanent. 

Club members volunteering for the Sani- 
tary Reserve are required to study the sani- 
tary code and to pass the following test: 


1. What is the Sanitary Code? How can it be 
amended ? 

2. Name the members of the Board of Health. 
How are they appointed? 

3. Have the official inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Health police power? 

4. What, in your opinion, are the three or four 
most important provisions in the Sanitary Code 
that are vital to Public Health? 

5. What requirements are necessary before a 
restaurant can be operated in New York City? 

6. What are the provisions of the Sanitary 
Code pertaining to the covering and protection 
of human food? 

7. Where should all inquiries be referred per- 
taining to the manufacture, sale and ingredients 
of food? 

8. What are the provisions of the Sanitary 
Code with regard to the proper cleansing of eat- 
ing and drinking utensils? 

9. What is the method used to protect the pub- 
lic from being served by food handlers who are 
diseased ? 

10. Give the time of year when screens are re- 
quired to be placed so as to exclude flies from 
food premises? 

11. How should milk be stored and handled? 

12. If garbage cans are not covered, and are 
also cluttering up the sidewalk, to what Depart- 
ment should you report? 

13. If the neighbors disturb you by unnecessary 
noises, to whom should you complain? 

14. if a dead animal is found on the street, 
to what Department would you complain? 

15. If vermin infest an apartment, where should 
you go for relief? 


16. Whose business is it that fire escapes should 


be kept clear? 


While members of the Reserve have no 
authority over offenders, their warnings check 
thoughtless violations of the law and the 
information which they furnish the Health 
Department inspectors has proved of value. 

The spirit of codperation which is develop- 
ing between the club and the city departments 
is proving beneficial to both. The women 
are learning to respect efficiency where it 
exists and to make intelligent criticisms 
where there seems need. The officials are 
stimulated to better civic service by the sup- 
port and appreciation of the club. Mean- 
while the city bids fair to derive consider- 
able profit from the activities of this club, 
whose sole requirement for membership is 
“interest in the welfare of New York City.” 

As in New York, so elsewhere throughout 
the country, thousands of women and many 
communities are benefiting by this newest de- 
velopment in the woman’s movement. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE — 
MONTH 





URING the past two months the ap- 
proaching Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament at Washington has bulked 
large in the magazines and reviews of all the 
English-speaking countries, as well as in those 
of the leading European nations. Several 
notable addresses have also been devoted to 
the subject. On the eve of his return to 
England, after a so‘ourn of three months 
in the United States, Viscount Bryce dis- 
cussed this, among other international topics, 
before the Merchants’ Association of New 


York. 


Lord Bryce on Common Interests 


After expressing confidence that a settle- 
ment of the Irish Question would soon be 
reached, Lord Bryce observed that public 
opinion in America is at this moment fixed 
upon nothing more than upon the approach- 
ing Conference, the invitagjon to which “has 
been accepted with wholehearted joy by the 
British people”: 


There can be no more complete approval of 
it, no more complete and earnest acceptance of 
that invitation anywhere than in England; and 
it seems to me it comes with special fitness from 
the United States, because you have no cause of 
quarrel with any other country; because you are 
impartial as between the different States of the 
Old Country; because there is no power which 
threatens you and obliges you to keep up arma- 
ments, and because there is no power which could 
hope to attack you with success. By her geo- 
graphical position and by her inexhaustible re- 
sources, America stands out as the one impregna- 
ble country. (Applause.) 

Now, the reduction of armament, gentlemen, is 
a matter of the greatest consequence to all the 
world at this moment. It has been sometimes 
supposed that armaments make for peace. They 
do not. They make for war. They are not only 
a symptom, but they are also a cause. The ex- 
istence of great armaments in a country fosters 
a large class who know how to make armaments 
and know how to work them. It creates the desire 
to use the armaments which exist; it keeps the 
idea of war constantly before the mind of the 


LOOKING FORWARD TO THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


people; it makes it seem a natural and probable 
thing, and diminishes the horror with which the 
advent of war ought to be regarded. 

At this moment it is the common interest of 
all the states of Europe to reduce their expendi- 
ture. You know very well what their position 
is. Even before the war it was all they could 
do to bear the crushing load of taxation which 
the maintenance of great armaments involved, 
and now after the war, where their debts are 
doubled or trebled or quadrupled, where the mere 
payment of interest charges on those debts throws 
such a burden on the people, how is it possible 
that armaments can be maintained? Therefore, 
I cannot but believe that you will have from 
France and from Italy, as well as from Britain, 
an expression of the strongest desire to join in 
reducing these armaments. . 

But let me add that if any country were to 
stand out, if any country after the United States 
and Britain and our recent allies had expressed 
their wish to reduce their armament, were to 
stand out against the plan to reduce its armament, 
that country would expose itself to a suspicion 
which would be well deserved. I do not believe 
that any country will venture to take such a course. 

I can see at this moment no danger threatening 
the United States that has come within the range 
of probability. 

There is only one question affecting the Pacific 
countries which is really a question fit to cause 
anxiety, and that is the question of China. You 
have in China a vast people, an industrious peo- 
ple, a people of great depth and many fine quali- 
ties, whose government is at present unstable, 
whose provinces are divided, which is in fact, 
in a state of weakness which exposes it to danger, 
and that makes its neighbors look with anxiety 
upon its future. 

There let me say this—that the interest of 
the European powers, in particular the interest of 
Great Britain, in the future of China is exactly 
the same as the interest of the United States. I 
can see no reason, then, why the policy of Great 
Britain and the policy of the United States should 
diverge in any way where the interests of China 
are concerned. What they both desire is that 
China should be peaceful; that there should be 
a free and open entrance for all commerce into 
China upon equal terms; that communications 
throughout China should be safe, so that foreign 
goods should have access to every corner of the 
Empire. These are the things which China needs. 
These are the things in which we are agreed, and 
why should there be any difference of opinion 
between Britain and America-upon that subject? 
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Great Britain’s Attitude 


In the Nineteenth Century (London) 
Mr. John Leyland makes some attempt to 
forecast the position to be taken by the Brit- 
ish representatives at the Conference. He 
finds that the key to the Conference lies in 
great sums expended upon armaments in 
Japan and the United States. So far as the 
British Navy is concerned, this writer holds 
that it has already been cut down to the 
bone, and that when the British representa- 
tives join the Conference “they will have 
nothing to give away.” Summarizing the 
naval programs of the United States, Japan, 
and Great Britain, it appears that by the 
year 1928, or earlier, the United States will 
possess sixteen post-Jutland capital ships 
(battleships and battle cruisers), carrying 
sixteen-inch guns; Japan an equal number 
of such ships, and Great Britain only four. 
In addition, however, the British Navy has 
the Hood with fifteen-inch guns, and possibly 
other ships of that class may be built. Con- 
sidering the proposals for further expansion, 
both in the United States and in Japan, this 
writer maintains that disarmament cannot 
begin with the Royal Navy. 

Conceding that discussions of disarmament 
can lead to nothing so long as the things 
exist which conduce to war, Mr. Leyland 
then raises the question whether it is possible 
so to adjust international differences and to 
limit national ambitions in 


ence will be that of throwing all our influence 
into the scale to attain a settlement. We shall be 
there as the friends of the United States and the 
allies of Japan. Both the friendship and the al- 
liance must be maintained. The more closely the 
position is examined the more clearly will it be 
seen that the chief, though not the only problem of 
the Pacific, is centered in the financial and politi- 
cal disruption of China. Advocates of the “open 
door” and of “equal opportunity” should realize 
that the application of these principles will raise 
questions of exceeding complexity and _far- 
reaching import. Very earnest must be the en- 
deavor to attain a durable settlement. Happily, 
when the pundits of the powers see lying before 
them the prostrate body of chaotic China, they 
will have at their elbow a Chinese physician to 
advise on the resuscitation of this ancient struc- 
ture of Asia, whose very presence will forbid 
any hints tending toward dismemberment or par- 
tition. ° 

Mr. Leyland’s final suggestion—a bold one, 
he admits—is that President Harding bring 
the United States into a Triple Entente or 
association (the Monroe Doctrine permit- 
ting) with Great Britain and Japan. 


Can England Pay the Piper? 


In the Fortnightly Review (London) 
Captain H. B. Usher declares flatly that 
Great Britain simply cannot afford any such 
sum as would be required to parallel the 
naval programs of the United States and 
Japan. Replying to Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
argument, that unless England has a fleet 
second to none, the Empire will continue to 

exist only ‘“‘on sufferance,” 





the Pacific and the Far 
East that the nations will 
be willing to turn their 
swords into plowshares: 


The thing now is to de- 
termine a just and generous 
policy in what is known as 
the Pacific Question. The 
phrases “sphere of influence” 
and “sphere of _ interest” 
have become discredited, but 
some sphere must be _ al- 
lowed to Japan in Northern 
China or elsewhere. It will 
not imply annexation, as 
Korea was annexed, but it 
will assuredly imply some- 
thing privileged and_ re- 
served. There must be com- 
promises and _ sacrifices if 
peace is to be preserved and 
the rivalary of armaments 
abated. It may not be pos- 
sible for the United States 





Captain Usher gives Mr. 
Thurchill distinctly to un- 
derstand that if the British 
Empire can exist only 
“on sufferance” by put- 
ting down a_ stake of 
£8,000,000 every time 
Arfierica does the same 
thing, then it can exist 
only by the “sufferance” 
of America: 


It is merely a matter of 
arithmetic. It is indisputable 
that the United States could 
still, with an effort, go on 
“seeing and raising” us long 
after we were at the end of 
our financial resources. 

At all costs we must go 
to Washington with a better 
message than this. Our 
minds must be made up that, 
disarmament or no disarma- 








to go far without encounter- 
ing both the ambitions and 
the practical needs of Japan. 
Our position at the Confer- 


EVEN UNCLE SAM, THE WORLD’S STRONG 
MAN, FINDS ARMAMENT A BURDEN 
From Jiji (Tokio) 


ment, we are not going to 
break ourselves by playing a 
game of naval poker against 
America. Nor shall we lose 
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anything by saying so; a little more sincerity, 
especially in admitting the obvious, would 
make diplomacy more rapid and more fruitful. 
We ought to make it clear that if America 
desires the expensive luxury of possessing the 
largest navy in the world, especially at a mo- 
ment when the ships under construction are sure 
to be obsolete before they are needed, we do 
not intend to contest her wish. We only pro- 
pose to have a fleet adequate to protect our com- 
munications, and we do not regard her as a 
possible enemy. There remains Japan. Japan 
has now for many years been our ally, and our 
very loyal ally. The alliance may or may not 
be renewed; even if it is not, there is no reason 
why our relations should not remain as good. On 
the other hand, the relations between America 
and Japan are not cordial, and American public 
opinion is apt to look askance at our alliance. 
It is clear enough already, but it should never- 
theless be made even more clear, if that be pos- 
sible, that in no circumstances whatever will our 
codperation with Japan in the Far East be allowed 
to draw us into hostility with the United States. 
Even though that be done, the attitude of watch- 
fulness of one another which America and Japan 
maintain, and their present naval programs, do 
stand to some extent in the way of the organiza- 
tion of international relations on a better footing. 
There is also—it is no use refusing to face the 
fact—a possibility of a conflict of interests over 
the racial question between Japan and Australia. 
The problem of the Pacific is a real problem, 
and it may not be very easy to solve. Yet upon 
its peaceful and quick solution may depend in 
great part the future of civilization, for disarma- 
ment and codperation must be world-wide or 
nothing. I said at the outset that Britain cannot 
solve the world’s problems unaided. She is in 
a position to render the greatest assistance, that is 
all. Fortunately, there is no reason to suppose 
that she will be unaided. After all, America 
has invited the powers to the Washington Con- 
ference, and she has presumably not done that 
for nothing. She has invited them to discuss the 
question of disarmament, which is the crucial 
question on which everything turns, for the choice 
is between the reign of force and the reign of 
reason. We should therefore go forward in the 
expectation that America intends to assist toward 
disarmament. We should make our own anx- 
iety for the attainment of that end clear beyond 
the possibility of doubt. We should also use all 
our influence with Japan in order to secure her 
close and cordial codéperation. At- present her 
attitude is a little cautious and non-committal. 


As to Japanese ambitions, Captain Usher 
tells Japan that she cannot compete against 
America, much less against America and an 
Australia with Great Britain behind her, in 
a race to build a navy: 


On the other hand, we and the Americans to- 
gether must understand that both the world’s 
peace, and common justice to Japan herself, de- 
mand that we should recognize the reality of her 
difficulties, and help her to surmount them. The 
problem is one which requires real statesmanship 
on all sides, and real statesmanship is rare. But 
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From the Bulletin (Sydney, Australia) 


in this case the consequences of failure are sure 
to be so disastrous to everyone concerned that 
we must hope that the hour will produce that 
statesmanship. 

Our task at Washington is to prevent at all 
costs the development in the Pacific of the rival- 
ries that have reduced Europe to ruin, and then, 
if we can, to call in the New World to restore 
to the Old its sense of balance. Our immediate 
task in Europe is to prevent gross injustice being 
done, which will gravely prejudice the peace of 
future generations, and to persuade the Conti- 
nental nations to put the war behind them, and 
to settle down into a permanent and peaceful 
relationship. 


America and the Freedom of the Seas 


Another contributor to the Fortnightly, 
Mr. Holford Knight, after a prolonged stay 
in America, states his belief that the Ameri- 
can attitude toward naval armaments is 
affected by two primary considerations: (1) 
that the high seas must be brought under 
international control and the rules of the: 
sea, during peace and war, must be deter- 
mined and enforced by the collective will 
of the nations, and (2) that the international 
regulation of the seas shall provide for the 
immunity from capture of private property, 
except contraband of war as determined by 
such regulations. 

From conversations held with ‘“person- 
ages in American affairs” this writer is con- 
vinced that the failure to agree upon an 
international authority to police the high seas 
would mean a resumption of the competition 
of naval armaments. The only basis, in his 
view, of a limitation policy*-is’ the inter- 
national policing of the seas. Until that is 
arrived at, naval expansion is inevitable. 
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What Will Be Done for China? 


A writer in the Contemporary Review 
(London), Mr. D. Halliday Macartney, 
discusses the possible bearing of the Confer- 
ence on China’s future: 


Nations have their rise and decline. With the 
passing of Germany we have others struggling 
to claim greater supremacy, and to what purpose 
in the evolution of her nationhood does Japan 
require 180 millions for defense? Shantung must 
once: again be restored to China. Owing to our 
intervention some of Japan’s extreme demands 
were resisted, but it is dubious whether the exist- 
ing internal situation in China is not due to 
Japanese intrigue. China is not yet sufficiently 
stable to combat Japan’s influence, and Great 
Britain should, in association with other civilized 
nations, guard China from her foes. Sad would 
it be if our commercial and financial interests 
alone made it essential to alienate China instead 
of strengthening the ties which bind her and us 
together. Some of the issues which are puzzling 
to many who desire to see a weary universe— 
drained of many of her most promising youth, 
staggering under financial difficulties—restored 
to industrial pursuits, may be summarized by ask- 
ing what the lawyers term interrogatories. Should 
Japan and the United States fall out—and it is 
not impossible, as Mr. H. C. Bywater in his book, 
“Sea Power in the Pacific,”” mentions—how do we 
stand? Similarly, China and Japan might con- 
ceivably have other means than a tribunal to de- 
termine their troubles. If the Alliance still holds 
good, are we to support Japan at the expense of 
China? The day when Great Britain can be 
isolated in Eastern questions and be neutral has 
gone. 


Would Armament Restriction Avert 
Wars? 


In the Atlantic Monthly for October for- 
mer Congressman Samuel W. McCall, of 
Massachusetts, while admitting the value of 
disarmament as a national ideal, warns his 
readers against illusions regarding the effect 
of a reduction of armament upon the likeli- 
hood of war. Such a policy would not, in his 
opinion, go to the root of the peace problem. 
That problem would not be solved either by 
reduction of armaments or by complete 
disarmament. 

Mr. McCall reminds us that the United 
States declared war in 1812, when it had 
practically no army at all, that President 
Cleveland sent his warlike Venezuelan mes- 
sage to Congress in 1895, when we were 
defenseless against England, that France 
declared war against Germany in 1870 with 
hardly half the military strength that Ger- 
many had. History shows that frequently 
nations with comparatively small armaments 
have made war. It is Mr. McCall’s belief 
that when nations have differences under the 


present system they are likely to go to war 
to settle them, even if they all have weak 
armies and navies, or none at all. He argues 
that unless nations shall provide some way 
to settle their controversies peaceably a ma- 
terial reduction of armaments will leave the 
general question of peace as far from settle- 
ment as ever: 


It is indispensable that there should be an ar- 
rangement among nations to resort to some peace- 
ful method of settling differences before taking 
up arms, and scarcely less necessary if they have 
no armaments at all than if they possess them. 

The plan with which Mr. Wilson associated 
his name may have been far from perfect in all 
its details, but it was the noblest attempt at prac- 
tical idealism that has ever been made by any 
statesman. It was evident that there must be 
some general and central agreement to outlaw 
war, and that the nations must band themselves 
together for that purpose, or that wars would 
happen in the future just as they had happened 
in the past. It was just as evident, also, that 
another general war, with the methods of war- 
fare that have come in, as barbarous as they are 
destructive, might mean the obliteration of civili- 
zation, if not the extinction of the race. 

It is objected that such an arrangement would 
infringe upon the sovereignty of nations. Pre- 
cisely the same objection might be made against 
an agreement for the reduction of armaments. 
What more sovereign power is there in a nation, 
and what one is more necessary to its preserva- 
tion than the power to arm? If by agreement it 
consents to put a limitation upon this power, it 
could as well be argued that it was limiting its 
sovereignty. But the right of a nation to shoot 
up the world and to endanger civilization should 
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be limited, just as the right of an individual to 
shoot up the community in which he lives is 
limited. 


Shall the Covenants Be “Openly 
Arrived At”? 


A strong plea for a ‘“World’s Town 
Meeting”—an open conference at Washing- 
ton—is put forth by Mr. William Allen 
White in Collier’s for October 15. He says: 


To-day America’s one hope is in an open con- 
ference. The things we are asking are realizable. 
The lever of European chaos makes us irre- 
sistible in our demands if we state these demands 
daily in their clearest, simplest terms to mankind. 
This can be done only through debate and official 
utterance. There is no channel by which debate 
and official utterance can reach the nations of 
mankind if the conference is closed. The weight 
of liberal opinion all over England, France, 
Japan, and Italy cannot crush the imperialistic 
designs of the actual governments of these coun- 
tries if we withhold the facts from free, open, 
intelligent discussion in the world, while the ques- 
tions are pending. It will do no good to record 
our good intentions in history. We must see that 
our good intentions make history. 

So, after all, while the preachers and the re- 
formers and the uplifters are clamoring sweetly 
for the dawn of a better days through this Dis- 
armament Conference, it is highly important that 
the chambers of commerce, the agents of big 
business, and the heads of the labor unions—- 
practical men who never fool themselves—should 
be stirring their bones in the demand for an open 
conference. For if we close it the outcome will 
be disastrous. And if the taxes of the world 
keep going into armaments—ships and guns and 
soldiers and gas and aircraft and machinery of 
destruction—your Uncle Sam may as well hang 
up the fiddle and the bow for this era of our 
civilization and wait for the general resurrection 
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in some other and far-distant time for his full 
development. 

We are all in one boat on this planet. Civili- 
zatfn cannot rot in spots. Like “the little dog 
whose name was Rover,” when civilization is 
dead it is dead all over. If it rots, we rot with 
it, and the blight of war has touched us all. And 
the dry rot of civilization comes from the aphis 
of hate that the war released. The world must 
have faith before it can resume the business of 
civilization—faith of men in men, faith of na- 
tions in nations, faith of all of us in the general 
decency of mankind and the changeless goodness 
of God. But faith never grows behind closed 
doors and in secret conclaves. Men make their 
noblest professions and square them with their 
greatest- deeds while they are being watched. 
Open diplomacy is the safest diplomacy. 

“Fool me once, and it’s shame on you; fool 
me twice, and it’s shame on me.” 





M. BRIAND: THE MAN AND HIS POLICY 


HE fact that Premier Briand of France, 

recognized as the most important states- 
man of Continental Europe at this moment, 
is to represent his country at the Washington 
Conference lends special interest to the char- 
acter sketch of him which appears in the 
Fortnightly Review (London) for Septem- 
ber. The writer of the sketch, Mr. John 
Bell, is the Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph and an experienced ob- 
server of European politics. He writes as a 
frank admirer of M. Briand, who in this, his 
seventh premiership, has displayed qualities 
that neither his friends nor his opponents 
had believed that he possessed. — ‘‘By his con- 
duct of affairs, his tenacity of purpose, his 
manifestation of will-power, he has falsified 


the prophecies of political students outside 
France and disillusioned many of his coun- 


trymen. Critical foreigners and Frenchmen 
alike have had to revise their judgments of 
Aristide Briand.” 

The one incident that stood out in 
Briand’s career prior to his entry on his 
seventh premiership at the beginning of the 
present year was his masterly handling of the 
railway strike in 1910—a strike which - he 
broke by calling the men to the colors. Mr. 
Bell sees in that incident a parallel to M. 
Briand’s recent exhibition of power in decid- 
ing on a line of action which the majority 
of his countrymen believe to be consistent 
with the future security of France. Mr. Bell 
is not among those Englishmen who are 
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afraid of French imperialism. He believes 
that in the plight which the war has created 
in France the French people are following 
their best interests in the firm stand they 
have taken in regard to the solution of the 
peace problems. 

M. Briand has been more than once spo- 
ken of as the Lloyd George of France. 
Knowing both men, “from close personal 
study of their intellects and methods,” Mr. 
Bell recognizes the facts that both are of 
Celtic origin, both sprang from the people, 
both have been the architects of their political 
fortunes, and both are men of imagination. 
But there, in his opinion, the resemblance 
ends. As M. Briand’s environment is totally 
different from that of Mr. 


Mr. Bell is inclined to ascribe M. Briand’s 
hold on the Chamber of Deputies very 
largely to his oratory. As an instance, his 
memorable phrase about the French gen- 
darme taking Germany by the scruff of the 
neck if she refused to pay by the due date 
served to rally the country to him. Mr. Bell, 
who has heard all the French deputies who 
are acclaimed as orators, regards Briand as 
the greatest orator in the Chamber to-day. 


In reading a statement in the tribune Briand is 
dull, but in making a speech, whether it be to 
sustain his policy or to answer criticism, he is 
magnificent. Never a note he has in his hand. 
Not that he does not prepare his big speeches. 
He composes them in a quarter of an hour, re- 
clining on a sofa during this pe- 
riod and thinking of his arguments. 





Lloyd George, so his mental 
outlook and methods differ from 
those of the British Premier. 


He is a deep and careful thinker, 
and when he has done his think- 
ing on any particular problem, and 
has arrived at conclusions thereon, 
he holds to them _ tenaciously. 
M. Briand never revises his opin- 
ion unless he is confronted with 
facts which have escaped his no- 
tice. And this is a rare occurrence. 
One of his most wonderful quali- 
ties is that of assimilation. It takes 
him a long time to make up his 
mind on any grave question, which 
is studied at every angle from the 
evidence brought before him. Off- 
cials at the French Foreign Office 
know his power of assimilation, his 
appetite for reports and documents 
bearing on subjects 9n which de- 
cisions have to be reached. They 
also know the inflexibility of his 
judgments, and consequently make 
a point of presenting complete 
dossiers. 





He is a striking figure in the 
tribune, arresting without being 
picturesque. His voice is mellow, 
musical, and generally even. Like 
most Frenchmen he is prodigal of 
gesture. A favorite attitude is to 
bend over the rail of the tribune 
and lower his voice almost to a 
whisper. The Chamber is im- 
pressed, and there is tense silence. 
M. Briand often emphasizes a seri- 
ous argument in this way. It is not 
an oratorical trick; it is the 
culmination, the finishing touch, of 
a serious argument. 


The position taken by M. 
Briand on international affairs 
is generally understood in the 
Allied: countries, but Mr. Bell 
shows that, along with inter- 
national worries, the French 
Premier has internal anxieties. 
As Premier his position is pe- 
culiar. Like M. Millerand, he 


was long ago excluded from 











Briand does much of his think- 
ing, not in his cabinet at the Quai 
d’Orsay, but in his little flat in the 
Avenue Kléber. It is a modest lodging for a 
French Premier. But M. Briand is a modest man. 
If in passing through the rooms of this flat you 
knew not its occupant you would say they were 
the headquarters of a -bachelor of moderate 
means. Probably the only luxury in the flat is 
the telephone, which is much used in these days. 
M. Briand answers the rings himself, and he 
opens the door to his callers, whom he receives 
in his study with its simple mahogany furniture. 


Next to politics, according to Mr. Bell, 
M. Briand has one passion—the land. He 
has a practical knowledge of agriculture, and 
whenever possible he spends his week-ends 
in his fields and among his cattle at Cocherel 
in Eure. A native of Brittany, he is fond of 
the sea and is an expert yachtsman. 


PREMIER BRIAND 


the Socialist, now the Com- 
munist, party, but he still be- 
longs to the Left, and the singular thing is 
that the Chamber which he is governing is 
of the Right. Several of the groups that 
endorse his foreign policy are in reality hos- 
tile to his political faith. But France is now 
mainly concerned in obtaining reparation, in 
the rebuilding of her towns and villages, and 
in securing assurance that she will be safe 
from German attack in the future. Although 
the Right may be hostile to M. Briand’s po- 
litical philosophy, it will support him in his 
practical policy. A testing time lies just 
before him. In common with Mr. Lloyd 
George, whom he admires, M. Briand has the 
ability to retort effectively when attacked. He 
never shows a sign of temper under criticism. 
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THE BERRY SCHOOLS AND THEIR 
BUILDER 


LITTLE more than twenty years ago 

a young woman living near Rome, Ga., 
was teaching a Sunday-school made up of 
poor: children from the farms around her 
father’s plantation. She found that they 
were unable to read or write, and that there 
were many things besides letters that they 
needed to be taught. Gradually there took 


form in this young woman’s mind the dream 
of day schools and industrial training for 
these children of the poor white families of 


that vicinity. She herself had only a piece 
of woodland which was part of a farm, given 
to her by her father when she was a child. 
With lumber that she purchased from a near- 
by sawmill she put up a little one-room, 
whitewashed building that was used for both 
Sunday and day school. This little school- 
house soon had to be enlarged by the addition 
of rooms on either side to accommodate the 
pupils that came from far and near. Soon 
she was asked to start schools in other places, 
and within two years she had four such 
schools in operation. 

The next step was to erect a two-story 
modest frame building to serve as a center 
of a “real school,” as she thought of it. 
Money to pay the teachers and meet the 
other expenses had to be sought from outside 
sources. Her first journey to New York 
resulted in gifts of money, and, in the course 
of time, as the givers came to see how much 
could be accomplished with even small sums, 
their benevolences increased. The story of 
those early years of struggle and achievement 
has been told in a sketch of the Berry 
Schools by Francis R. Bellamy, in Good 


Housekeeping for October. He sums it up 


in the following paragraphs: 


Through it all, indeed, went that curious thread 
of laughter and tears, while the boys were learn- 
ing that farming did not mean just scraping the 
ground for a crop of something or other, while 
the two cows were becoming a small dairy where 
all modern sanitary and scientific methods were 
followed. And besides education, the boys were 
getting that shadowy thing, that priceless gift, 
called culture. Above all, they were learning 
the gospel of work. They were building the 
roads, washing the dishes, cooking the meals, 
studying the Bible, erecting the buildings, keep- 
ing the books. No place for a shirker, that school 
in the woods. 

Even for the teachers a régime of such work 
was one that called for devoted, self-sacrificing 
people. A rising bell at five o’clock, breakfast at 
six, school at seven, and then until sunset scrub- 
bing and washing and ironing, teaching and milk- 
ing and farming, making every minute count. A 
group of determined crusaders, those teachers and 
leaders. The school should not fail if they could 
help it. 


It was ten years before the girls’ school 
was started, but that is now a well-developed 
institution. Mr. Bellamy says of it: 


Practical home-making is the aim of the girls’ 
school, of course, and yet through all the build- 
ings, the log cottages and recitation rooms, the 
shrubbery-lined walks and beautiful flower gar- 
dens, through them all there lies the inescapable 
impression that here, somehow, although each 
single thing is practical, visible by itself, the net 
result nevertheless is that shadowy thing called 
culture. 

The flower garden and its greenhouse, with its 
lesson of the value of beauty around your house 
and color on your table; the immaculate kitchens 
with the appetizing butter rolls cooking on the 
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ranges and the girls singing while they work; 
the little tables for tea around the fireplace in 
Sunshine house, and around you all the products 
the girls make on the old-fashioned looms— 
porch rugs, huckaback towels, table runners of 
curious and beautiful design, neckties, sport 
skirts, counterpanes of ancient design and weave 
—the effect is one of indescribable beauty of 
vision. 


Where, twenty years ago, there was the 
one small schoolhouse, there is now a group 
of buildings, some of brick, some of logs, 
and substantial barns for the school farm. 
The school “family” now includes 250 boys, 
150 girls, and thirty children waiting to be 
old enough to come into the school itself. 





WHO. WILL SUCCEED LLOYD GEORGE? 


HE lack of leadership in public affairs 

is lamented as bitterly in England as in 
America. ‘The opponents of Premier Lloyd 
George are especially gloomy in their pre- 
dictions. Mr. A. G. Gardiner, writing in 
the Century Magazine for October, admits 
that no new personality has emerged to lead 
to moral recovery in the public life of Eng- 
land. Speculation and controversy are lim- 
ited, he says, to men who have already played 
a great part in British politics. 

Of these men, the first to be named is 
Mr. Asquith, “still the unchallenged leader 
of the remnant of the Liberal party, whose 
return to power seems the only possible 
chance of a dramatic change.” He belongs 
distinctly among the Elder Statesmen, and it 
may be questioned whether he has the force 
and initiative that are needed in the leader 
of a great national revival. 

Lord Grey seems to come nearer to meet- 
ing the demand. Mr. Gardiner believes that 
if he would come out boldly as the national 
leader, he would command a_ following 
which would assure him power. In fact, 
Mr. Gardiner is convinced that “the only 
obstacle in the path of Lord Grey is Lord 
Grey. He thrusts aside the crown, not as 
Cesar thrusts it aside in the play, but de- 
liberately and finally. He is so far from 


those who wade through treachery to power 
that he rejects power in the face of duty.” 

The next name to be considered is that 
of Lord Robert Cecil, who, in Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s opinion, is “the one statesman of high 
character and ideals who has enlarged his 
political stature during the war.” Although 
a Tory, Lord Robert Cecil has an outlook 
very much like Lord Grey’s. Like Lord 
Grey, also, he is a statesman and not a poli- 
tician, but he is a leader without a party. 

What makes Mr. Winston Churchill a 
powerful factor in the political situation is 
the fact that “parliamentary cunning and 
address are essential to bring down the pres- 
ent dictator.” Mr. Gardiner sees in him 
the one man in politics whom Mr. Lloyd 
George fears, for he uses the Lloyd George 
weapons. 

In his gallery of possibilities Mr. Gardiner 
includes one other figure—Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, now regarded as the ablest British 
financier. In the election of 1918 he was 
excluded from Parliament by the special 
effort of Mr. Lloyd George, but he promptly 
became the head of one of the great London 
banks, and although the city of London is 
Tory, Mr. Gardiner regards it as not im- 
probable that the city itself would send him 
to Parliament. 
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STATISTICS OF CITY PLANNING 


AN examination of the “Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature” and the “In- 
ternational Index to Periodicals” (formerly 
“Readers’ Guide Supplement’”’) shows that 
during the year 1920 no fewer than: thirty- 
eight articles in the leading magazines dealt 
with the subject of city planning, including 
the application of the “zone system.” It may 
be inferred from this fact that there is intense 
activity in this field of civic improvement, 
and the inference is fully confirmed by sta- 
tistics recently compiled. A bulletin entitled 
“Municipal Accomplishment in City Plan- 
ning,” edited by Miss Theodora Kimball, 
librarian of the Harvard School of Land- 
scape. Architecture, furnished most of the 
data for an account of “Progress in City 
Planning in the United States,” by Mr. 
Jacob L. Crane, Jr., published in the Engi- 
neering News-Record (New York). The 
figures here presented, which are confined to 
the replanning of existing cities and their 
environs and do not include the laying out 
of new villages, and which, moreover, are by 
no means complete even within such limits, 
indicate that a nation-wide campaign of city 
planning is in progress, which, as Mr. Crane 
remarks, “promises a complete rehabilitation 
of urban environment in the United States.” 

Such work has hitherto been confined 
mainly to large towns. All of the first six- 
teen cities of the country, and fifty-seven of 
the first 100, have embarked on undertakings 
of this character. 


The city-planning work in these communities 
was initiated directly by and the work done for 
the municipal governments, one department or an- 
other, in sixty-five cases; by citizens’ committees, 
women’s clubs, and special civic organizations in 
twenty-five cities; by chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and similar organizations in 
eight cases; by-~city and chamber of commerce 
combined in four cities; by an organization out- 
side the city altogether in two cases; by mu- 
nicipal art commissions in two cases; and by the 
federal Government in two cases. Features of 
these data are the large proportion of work 
started by the municipalities and that started by 
citizens’ committees. 

City planning, arising as a new profession, has 
drawn men from various older _ professions. 
Table II shows the number of cities which em- 
ployed experts from the several professions in- 
dicated. While many of the experts are now 
classed as City. Planners, they are here included 
im,.the group of the older profession to which they 
also belong. In some cases, where several men 
were engaged, it has been necessary to class a 
city in the group of the expert who headed or 
directed the work. The technical work done by 


city forces is usually directed by the city en- 
gineer, often with the codperation of the park 
board and the other departments. 


The pith of the article under review is 
contained in two tables, which are here re- 
produced: 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CITY 
PLANNING 


TABLE I, 


City 
Undertaken Planning 
Planning’ Coms.” 
Massachusetts 41 
Pennsylvania 28 
California 19 
Ohio 


Michigan 
Connecticut 
Indiana 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 


Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
South Carolina 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Maine 
Maryland 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Rhode Island 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
District of Columbia....... 
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ne 


PER CENT. DISTRIBUTION 


New England 20 
Total east of Mississippi.. 73 
Total in Northern States... 80 


Group 
Previous to 1900 
1900-1905 
1905-1910 
1910-1915 
1915-1920 


Comprehensive city planning done and data available, 
with or without commissions. 

?As of November 1, 1920. Some have not yet produced 
evidence that work has been started. 
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CLASSIFICATION BY SIZE OF CITIES, 1920 CENSUS 


Population Group 
Less than 5000 
5000-10,000 
10,000-—25,000 
Total up to 25,000 2+ 
25,000—50,000 29 
50,000—100,000 19 
Total 25,000—100,000 48 
100,000-—250,000 ZS 
250,000—500,000 11 
500,000—1,000,000 9 
Over 1,000,000 3 
Total over 100,000 48 


TABLE II. KIND OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICE EMPLOYED 


Profession of Expert Number 
Landscape architect 
City forces (engineering and other de- 
partments) 
Civic expert 
Architect 
Engineer (outside of city forces) 
Architect and landscape architect 
Engineer and landscape architect 
Engineer and civic expert 
Landscape architect and civic expert.... 
Associated landscape architect, engineer, 
and architect 
Total in which landscape architect ap- 


in which engineer appears (in- 
cluding city forces) 32 
Total in which civic expert appears. ... 22 
18 


As to the results actually accomplished in 
the execution of the various programs here- 
with tabulated the writer says: 


In at least thirty-one cities, out of probably 
fifty where some time has elapsed since the plan- 
ning was done, many of the improvements recom- 
mended in the ‘planning reports have been carried 
out, and in thirty-eight cities at least some im- 
provements, which would probably not have been 


undertaken if it were not for the replanning, 
have been put under construction. No city has 
started execution of all the proposals of a com- 
plete plan. Many, however, have definite pro- 
grams for carrying out the projects through a 
period of years. ‘This seems to be a sensible 
scheme of procedure. Only three cities state that 
the proposals of the plan have been ignored in 
the subsequent improvements, but there are about 
a dozen other cities where the present officials 
seem to be ignorant of the planning that has been 
done in their cities. An important element of 
putting the city plans into effect, namely, the con- 
trol of platting of annexed lands to accord with 
the plan, has been definitely adopted by at least 
four cities, and in greater or less degree by many 
more. 

Chicago leads in the execution of projects of 
fundamental importance to the development of 
the city. Philadelphia has started work on sev- 
eral huge projects. The execution of work ac- 
cording to city plans is definitely under way in: 
Akron, Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Flint, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Springfield, Mass., and Syracuse. 

The commonest causes for delay in converting 
plans into construction projects are the obvious 
ones of lack of public support, and particularly 
lack of financial support. The-latter has been an 
unusually severe drawback during the period of 
war activity and war prices. 

Most popular interest is liable to center in in- 
dividual projects, one or two at a time, and so 
long as these projects are a part of the plan, it 
is practical to carry out work in this way. Much 
recent interest has been in the housing deficiency 
and many planning reports include, as_ they 
properly should, sections on housing facilities, 

At the present moment zoning is by all odds 
the most active phase of city planning work. Its 
popularity may be attributed to the facts that its 
benefits are easily understood, immediately avail- 
able, and easily and cheaply secured. The zoning 
work will be valuable, but its full effectiveness 
cannot of course be secured unless it goes hand 
in‘hand with comprehensive planning; in fact it 
has been shown that zoning without planning 
may be a dangerous expedient. 





CANADA'S AMBASSADOR TO 
WASHINGTON 


EFORE Sir Robert Borden left the 

Premiership it was announced that 
Canada would soon have her own diplomatic 
representative at Washington. Thus far, 
however, the new Prime Minister, Mr. 
Meighen, has not seen fit to appoint an am- 
bassador to the United States. The Cana- 
dian press has several times: raised the ques- 
tion when this appointment was to be made, 
if at all. But in his public utterances the 
Premier has: not seen fit to give a definite 
answer to the question. In the Canadian 


Magazine (Toronto) for September the 
matter is discussed ‘at some length by Mr. 
Howard McConnell. This writer recognizes 
the fact that there is a sincere difference of 
opinion among Canadians over the advis- 
ability of creating such a post, and admits 
that there is something to be said on both 
sides of the question, but his own article is 
a frank plea that the appointment should 
be made without undue delay. He rests his 
argument upon the premise that Canada is 
an autonomous nation within the British 
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Federation of Nations, and on an equal 
plane with the United Kingdom. 


The British Commonwealth is represented at 
Washington at the present time by one ambas- 
sador. The question arises, that if the King ap- 
points an ambassador to represent the whole 
Commonwealth at Washington, then how can he 
appoint a Canadian ambassador with equal pow- 
ers to represent a portion of that Empire at the 
same capital. There is a further question which 
seems to be of moment: Shall the Canadian am- 
bassador have a status equal to that of the Brit- 
ish ambassador, or shall he be subordinate to 
him? 

The matter of whether the Canadian ambas- 
sador shall be subordinate to the British ambas- 
sador or vice versa should not enter into the 
discussion. While at the present time Sir Eric 
Geddes represents the whole British Common- 
wealth at Washington, the moment that Canada 
appoints her own ambassador, the British am- 
bassador, from that time onward, would repre- 
sent the whole Empire with the exception of 
Canada, Canada would have her own represen- 
tative who would represent her interests. There- 
fore, the proposal that the Canadian ambassador 
shall be subordinate to the British ambassador but 
shall take charge of the British Embassy during 
the absence of the British ambassador, is not one 
which should meet with approval in this country 
[Canada]. Canada cannot afford to have a rep- 
resentative subordinate to any authority except 
her own government, 


Referring to the question that arose at the 
Peace Conference, we are reminded by Mr. 
McConnell that Mr. Lloyd George and the 
“purely British” representatives signed the 
Treaty of Versailles on behalf of the whole 
British Commonwealth, while the Canadian, 
Australian and South African representatives 
signed on behalf of their respective Do- 
minions, Mr. McConnell thinks, however, 
that to be consistent with the theory of Cana- 
dian autonomy, the British representatives 
should have signed only as representatives of 
those portions of the Commonwealth not 
represented by their own citizens. 

The further objection has been raised that 
if a British ambassador and ambassadors from 
the several Dominions were serving at the 
same time, the Crown might be advised in 
different ways on important questions. On 
this matter of a possible difference of opinion 
Mr. McConnell says: 


Just for the sake of argument, suppose that the 
Canadian ambassador did disagree with the 
British ambassador, the chances are equal that 
the position taken by him would be the correct 
position. Canadians have faith in their own 
country and in the citizens it produces, and they 
are justified in thinking that they compare favor- 
ably with the citizens of other countries. There 
is no doubt in the minds of Canadians that men 
of the type of Mr, Rowell, one of their represen- 
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tatives at the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
equal, in intelligence and ability, the statesmen of 
other countries. 

At the first meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly held recently at Geneva, Switzerland, 
the official reports would indicate that on only 
one occasion were the Canadian delegates and 
the British delegates in accord. 


The reason which Mr. McConnell thinks 
may be more important than any other, why 
Canada needs her own ambassador at Wash- 
ington, relates to Canada’s trade relations 
with the United States: 


At the present time, Canada maintains trade 
commissioners in Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, China, France, Holland, India, Italy, 
Spain, New Zealand, Rumania, and South Africa. 
She also maintains around one-half dozen trade 
commissioners in the United Kingdom, in addi- 
tion to her High Commissioner at London. In 
the United States she has not a trade commis- 
sioner, although she has trade agents. The 
Federal Department of Trade and Commerce 
is supposed to be exerting great energy toward 
expanding Canada’s foreign trade. With this 
apparent end in view, it has even sponsored 
the doubtful expedient of advancing Rumania 
a credit of $25,000,000. But is it not overlooking 
the best customer this country has right at her 
door? Canada’s export and import trade with 
the United States is greater by far than that with 
any other country. Canada bought from the 
American people last year, in round numbers, 
$925,000,000 worth of American goods, She sold 
to the American people during the same period 
approximately $600,000,000 worth of Canadian 
products. This trade is increasing. 

The United States maintains more than thirty 
trade representatives and consuls in the Dominion 
at this moment. The United Kingdom maintains 
an Ambassador and approximately 100 consuls, 
pro-consuls and trade commissioners in the Re- 
public. These British representatives are nat- 
urally interested in looking after British. trading 
interests. It is not reasonable for Canada to 
expect the same diligence, on her behalf, from 
the representatives of Great Britain as she could 
from her own. The various parts of the British 
Commonwealth are entirely too large and the 
various trade interests of the various Dominions 
are entirely too vast and complex for one set of 
men to handle. 

When we compare our enormous trade with 
the United States with the smaller trade that we 
carry on with the United Kingdom and other 
countries; when we think of Canada and the 
United States with a common boundary four thou- 
sand miles in length; when we think of the joint 
interest of both of these countries in important 
waterways with projects for the development of 
power and commerce under discussion; when we 
think of similar problems arising out of such mat- 
ters as Oriental immigration, together with num- 
berless other questions which must necessarily 
arise, from day to day, from two different peoples 
who are inhabiting practically the same country, 
separated only by an imaginary line, the question 
arises, can we afford longer in our own self- 
interest, to be without representation of our own 
at Washington? 
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THE AMERICAN SOLDIER’S UNIFORM 


ISSATISFACTION with the present 

uniform of enlisted men in the United 
States Army is very widespread, but views 
as to how it should be improved are strongly 
divergent. On the one hand, there are those 
who advocate a smart, natty, “soldierly” 
garb; not merely for esthetic reasons, but for 
the sake of its moral and psychological effect 
upon the wearer. On the other hand, there 
are many who favor a purely utilitarian cos- 
tume, adapted strictly to the duties the sol- 
dier has to perform. The existing uniform 
seems to be a compromise, which achieves 
neither beauty nor utility. 

The defects of the uniform are set forth 
in racy language by a contributor to the 
Scientific American, Mr. E. C. Crossman. 
As to the unsightliness of the soldier’s attire 
this writer says: 

Our present examples of uniforms don’t even 
possess the merit of neatness, as worn by the en- 
listed men. The cloth used is something like the 
stuff of which Teddy Bears are made, a nice 
woolly material that defies any attempt to make 
it lie in smooth surfaces. The collars fit just 
about as often as you would expect a collar to 
fit, when you picked one out by the soldier’s chest 
measurement or his foot measurement or some 
other extraneous consideration. They are a de- 
jected sort of a collar, too, and don’t stand up 
like the collar of the officer’s blouse or coat. The 














BLOUSE COLLAR (LEFT) FOLDED DOWN, CONTRASTED 
WITH THE REGULATION POSITION (RIGHT) 


(The turned-down collar is more comfortable and not 
inferior in appearance) 


type of coat with stand-up collar emphasizes any 
lack of fit, which the lapel type of coat might 
conceal, and all in all, the average enlisted man 
of the present army, in spite of the pathetic at- 
tempt at a “military” effect of his coat, looks more 
like a misfit than a soldier, or the self-respecting 
youth that he is. Here and there some more than 
usually self-respecting. chap rebels and spends 
his hard-earned cash in a made-to-order uniform 
of serge. 


Mr. Crossman adds that the color of the 
uniform is ‘‘most hideous,” and far inferior 
toth in looks and as a means of concealment 
to that of the uniform worn by the Marine 
Corps. He says: 


The Army shade is no shade, the uniform 
ranges from a dirty mustard through every varia- 
tion of brown or tan known to chemistry, and 
some impossible to reproduce. 


But he does not want the uniform to be 
pretty. He indicates his utilitarian leanings 
in the following terms: 


Now that war is recognized to be a gigantic, 
wasteful, inefficient, crude, gory and engineering 
job, romantic as digging a canal and with the 
means for your taking off probably developed in 
a chemical laboratory instead of being the flash- 
ing sword, this uniform nonsense is about played 
out. It has no place in modern warfare except 
to distinguish those of one side from those of the 
other, and to show who are active fighting men 
and who are not, 

War is a job of mighty hard work, nine parts 
walking to one of fighting, a hundred parts carry- 
ing things to one part shooting. A brass band 
and pretty ribbons and a choker collar and a flat 
back and a pair of boots with spurs on them have 
as much to do with the grim job of digging a 
trench, and then clambering out of it, later, to 
the rattling of engineering tools called machine 
guns, as they have to do with an air-lock under 
the Hudson River. 


Mr. Crossman repeats what has often 
been said before about the discomfort of the 
closed standing collar and its unhealthful 
effects. He points out that the leggins and 
tight breeches, while they have advantages 
for field work, should be replaced by long 
trousers when this kind of activity is over. 
He suggests that the sham pockets might be 
replaced by receptacles capable of carrying 
a few personal belongings. As to the ques- 
tion of color, in addition to the remarks above 
quoted he says: 


A change in the color of. the uniform is urgently 
needed for more than one reason. . Now that the 
war is over, and surplus stocks have leaked out 
through sales to private stores, and every dis- 
charged soldier took home and kept his uniform, 
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we find it, either in full or in part, on truck driv- 
ers, garbage collectors, chauffeurs, elevator men 
and beggars. The very color is an abomination 
to a weary people. , Futile and emasculated, and 
quite obviously unenforceable laws have been 
passed by legislatures and Congress, and passed 
just as promptly into innocuous desuetude, these 
providing for dire penalties for misuse of the 
uniform or parts thereof. The country is full of 
nut-brown shirts, pants and even coats to which 
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the wearers have good title and cannot be de- 
prived of. 


As Army reductions have resulted in a 
surplus of officers, the writer suggests that 
“a few hundred” of the latter might be de- 
tailed to the task of devising a satisfactory 
uniform; but would this not merely bring 
forth a few hundred different opinions? 





CHEMICAL DISARMAMENT 


PROPOS of the world’s present interest 
in all forms of disarmament proposals, 
the article on chemical disarmament in the 
National Review (London) by V. Lefebure 
has especial significance. ‘This writer brings 
out clearly and forcibly in the first part of 
his article the basic necessity that all practical 
disarmament measures must attack the means 
of production of munitions. He shows that 
the most telling war invention has little 
value, except by way of large-scale produc- 
tion. 


The lack of the means of war production, lack 
of preparation, reduces the chance of war. Pos- 
session contributes to the incentive. Monopoly 
possession is a great danger. 

Disarmament must therefore attack the poten- 
tial munition factory. But the process must be 
general, or we may blindly substitute dangerous 
inequalities between nations for the equilibrium 
which often resulted for long periods in the frank 
race for power of former days. 

Admitting, then, its importance for disarma- 
ment, it is essential to distinguish between the 
different kinds of war production. A _ little 
thought reveals a clear line between the me- 
chanical and chemical types. In the former class 
we include all projectors, weapons dependent 
upon projectiles for their aggressive effect, ships, 
tanks, and other mechanical appliances. The 
latter class includes propellants, explosives and 
the new materials developed in the poison gas 
or chemical campaign, covering, in fact, the 
actual death-dealing constituent of the projectile. 


Proceeding to the discussion of chemical 
warfare, this writer emphasizes its quantita- 
tive importance during the recent war. 
Many still believe that explosive shell repre- 
sented the greater proportion of the artillery 
program. ‘The facts do not confirm this 
belief. It appears that at least 50 per cent. 
of special chemical or poison-gas shell ‘“‘was 
included by one important Ally in artillery 
programs during the later campaigns of the 
war.” 

‘Among the German dumps that were cap- 
tured in 1918 there were several that con- 
tained over 50 per cent. of chemical shells. 


For certain operations as high as 80 per cent. 
was used. In America, as well as in Ger- 
many, in the later stages of the war the new 
type of shell filling was rapidly overtaking 
the old in variety and in magnitude of use. 
In the opinion of this writer two more years 
of war would have seen non-explosive chemi- 
cals preponderating for the “preparation” in 
military operations, with and without the use 
of shells. 

This brings us to another consideration. 
Contrary to a common belief, great tonnages 
of chemicals were discharged without the use 
of any type of gun, and by devices which 
were actively developed during the various 
stages of the war. In chemical warfare, 
therefore, we have a new method of peculiar 
importance in any discussion of disarmament. 
Mechanical production ‘for war, including 
tanks, guns and other appliances, may be con- 
trolled and limited in time of peace: So 
may thé large-scale, standardized production 
of explosives. But in the case of chemical 
warfare production there are new and dif- 
ferent factors. It is a type of production 
that could not be improvised so rapidly and 
successfully as that of the propellants and 
simpler explosives. 

The country not compelled to improvise, 
but already possessing plants and experience 
to produce substances of the war chemical 
type would have a great advantage. Ger- 
many, at the beginning of the war, possessed 
a world monopoly in her dye industry. It 
took the Allies four years to approximate the 
poison-gas production of the.German dye 
plants. 


Who held the initiative throughout the war 


in offensive chemical warfare? It was Germany. 
Chlorine failed° and gave place to phosgene. 
This was countered, and followed by mustard 
gas, another German thrust beneath our armor, 
and never really countered. The arsenic com- 
pounds followed soon. Other surprises were no 
doubt in store. 
Right through, 


it was German productive 
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power which gave her this vital initiative. Ad- 
mitting her guilt in the case of the first attack, 
she was the only belligerent with enough 
chlorine capacity to carry it out. Later on, when 
all were committed to the new warfare, Ger- 
many held the initiative, not because of her 
superior inventive genius, but because she could 
carry the chemical invention into large-scale pro- 
duction in a fraction of the time demanded by 
our many improvisations. 

Why need she not improvise? , Because of her 
possession of the dye combine, the great I.G,, 
the monopoly of pre-war organic chemical pro- 
duction. 

In view of these facts and of our previous 
arguments, we claim that chemical disarmament 
is the crux of the whole question. It threatens 
to become the point faible of all our schemes. 
Let us substantiate these grave statements. 

Have any special steps yet been taken to curb 
the actual or potential war-producing capacity 
of the I.G.? 

We claim that this great organic chemical com- 
bine was Germany’s chief arsenal for war chemi- 
cals of all kinds. This was revealed beyond all 
doubt by the various Allied missions which in- 
spected the Rhine chemical factories between the 
signing of the Armistice and the Peace Treaty. 
Some of the. cold facts of General Hartley’s mis- 
sion have already been published. Here are 
some significant comparisons based on figures 
whose authority is indisputable. Supplied by the 
factories themselves, they are apt to err on the 
low side, if at all. 

The weekly tonnage of poison gas produced 
within the factories of the I.G. was sufficient to 
fill about one million field-gun shells. They could 
supply, in four days, at this rate of production, 
more gas than would be required to fill the stock. 
of shells allowed to a Germany partially dis- 
armed by the Treaty! The weekly tonnage of 
finished explosive produced within the I.G. was 
sufficient to fill nearly two million field-gun shells. 
The stock of shells allowed by the Treaty would 
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be provided for by two days’ production. In- 
cluding gas and explosives, a mobilized I.G. could 
fill the shells allowed to Germany under the 
Treaty terms in a few hours! 

Before the war the I.G. produced about 11,000 
tons of dye-stuffs monthly. During the war, in its 
pre-war factories, largely by conversion and 
adaptation of plants, with some expansion, its fac- 
tories produced approximately, monthly, 6000 tons 
of explosives and 4000 tons of gas when in full 
swing. 

It almost appears as if the whole of the plants 
were converted for war purposes, but it must be 
remembered that considerable expansion occurred. 
In any case, the claim is fully substantiated that 
the I.G. was and remains the biggest modern 
chemical arsenal in the world. The possession 
of this monopoly by any country would be alarm- 
ing. But there it stands, in a country in which, 
owing to the chemical campaign fostered by it, 
the use and manufacture of ,poison gas is spe- 
cifically prohibited. 


This writer’s conclusion is that if the 
Allies assume that Germany has been dis- 
armed and proceed to mutual disarmament 
without limiting the munitions plants of the 
German dye combine, Germany will be left 
with a practical world monopoly in poison- 
gas production and with sufficient explosives 
to feed an army many times larger than that 
allowed by the Treaty, and, through recent 
developments, the enormous advantage of 
200,000 tons of nitrogen per annum, over 
and above all her pre-war needs. In short, 
as he sees the situation, eighteen months after 
the signing of the Treaty the one country 
in which the use and manufacture of poison 
gas are specifically prohibited remains in a 
dominating position for both purposes. 
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RUINS OF THE TOWN OF OPPAU, GERMANY, AFTER THE EXPLOSION AT THE DYE PLANT WHICH CAUSED THE 
DEATH OF 1000 PERSONS, UNROOFED BUILDINGS AND MOVED THEM FROM. THEIR: FOUNDATIONS 
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LIFE ON OTHER PLANETS 


RECRUDESCENCE of rumors re- 

garding alleged signals from Mars 
furnishes the excuse for renewed discussion 
of the perennial question, Is there life— 
especially intelligent life—in other worlds 
than ours? Here is a question that has been 
voluminously debated in all kinds of publi- 
cations, from the silliest of Sunday Supple- 
ments to the gravest of scientific journals; 
and, strange to say, the same sort of falla- 
cies are prevalent in all grades of literature 
on the subject. The commonest fallacy was 
pointed out some time ago by Mr. Charles 
Fitzhugh Talman, in the Scientific Ameri- 
can, as follows: 


In the writings of many latter-day /ittérateurs 
and not a few professed scientists we find glib 
references to the “people” of this or that planet, 
and the use of this word implies the assumption 
that life, from its necessarily simple beginnings, 
has, in each world where it exists, ultimately de- 
veloped one and only one species more or less like 
the human race, and clearly differentiated from 
and superior to all the other species produced in 
the same world. But nothing that we know of 
the evolutionary process warrants such an as- 
sumption. 

The imaginable forms which living matter may 
assume are infinitely diverse. Look forth upon 
the myriad species of organic beings—plants and 
animals—which our own world contains. Where 
among them all can you find an organism, other 
than man, which, if placed upon Mars, would be 
intellectually capable of communicating with us? 
What success should we have in attempting to 
telegraph to a race of horses or guinea-pigs, for 
example? 


And this writer adds, by way of suggest- 
ing a reply to his own question: 


I think it is most reasonable to suppose that, 
if life has been produced at all upon other plan- 
ets than our own, it has assumed forms of which 
we know nothing; forms which may be neither 
animal nor vegetal, which transcend our experi- 
ence, and of which we are therefore quite unable 
to conceive. Given life, plastic and protean, and 
the laws of probabilities, and such a result would 
seem to follow as a matter of course. 

Even could we actually perform the journey to 
Mars, it is not likely that we should be able to 
communicate with its inhabitants, and if we found 
existing there a great number of life forms we 
should probably have difficulty in deciding to 
which of them, if any, the designation “people” 
should be applied. 


Mr. Hudson Maxim has subsequently 
written to the same effect. Nobody, how- 
ever, has previously offered so trenchant an 
argument against the common anthropocen- 
tric notions about “the people of Mars,” and 
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the like, as that published in a current num- 
ber of Science by Dr. W. D. Matthew, of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
After showing how small a place intelligent 
human life has occupied in the vast history 
of the earth, Dr. Matthew says of possible 
life in other worlds: 


Such life, if it exists, would surely be evolved 
ab initio on independent lines of adaptation and 
the probabilities would be overwhelming that the 
results of the exons of its evolution, if by some 
rare chance it developed intelligent life simul- 
taneously with its appearance on the earth, would 
be a physical and intellectual type so different 
fundamentally from our own as to be altogether 
incomprehensible to us even if we recognized it 
as being intelligence or life at all. Who that 
has studied the ant or the bee has failed to be 
impressed with the unplumbed mysteries in its 
sensations, its psychology, its inner life! We are 
far from any full understanding of the intelli- 
gence, if I may use the word, of the social in- 
sects, relatives, albeit distant relatives, of our 
own, brought up under the identical environment 
of terrestrial conditions. How much farther 
would we be from any comprehension of the in- 
tellectual processes of a race of beings whose 
ultimate origin was wholly different from ours, 
whose evolution was shaped under conditions 
that, however closely parallel, could not have 
been identical with those of the earth. Indeed, 
if we are to take a receptive attitude in this 
matter, why limit ourselves to protoplasm as the 
basis of life? What reason have we to suppose 
that a self-perpetuating substance, capable of 
acquiring the heterogeneity of function, the mul- 
tiple complexity of structural adaptation, the spe- 
cialization of parts, the elaboration of control and 
correlation organs, and finally the dominance of 
these last and development of conscious and in- 
telligent beings, must necessarily be based upon 
the semi-liquid jelly upon which life, as we know 
it, is fundamentally based? Other substances, 
solid, liquid, or even gaseous, may have similar 
capacities, may have carried them out under dif- 
ferent conditioning laws, to a result equally com- 
plex and marvelous. We know of nothing of the 
sort. But would we know of it if it existed, even 
if it existed upon earth? Would there be any 
conceivable method of communication, any com- 
mon ideas, interests, or activities, between such 
beings and ourselves? It does not appear prob- 
able. How much less the probability of com- 
munication across the void of interplanetary 
space. 

To suppose that parallel evolution could go so 
far as to produce similar methods of exploiting 
the earth to those used by civilized man—irriga- 
tion canals, cities, or other such phenomena of 
the immediate present—in life evolved independ- 
ently in different planets—and to produce them 
at an identical moment in geologic time—would 
seem to be the result of those limitations of con- 
structive or creative thought which are char- 
acteristic of myth and fairy-tale, of the anthro- 
pomorphic god, or the animal that thinks and 
talks like a man. 
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And he says in concluding his article: 


In any specific instance, such as other planets 
of our own system, the probabilities of the ex- 
istence of any kind of life amount to practically 
zero. The probabilities of an intelligent life upon 
Mars or Venus or elsewhere in our system so 
similar to our own in its character and manifes- 
tations as to be indicated by irrigation canals, 
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cities, or other manifestations of human civiliza- 
tion, appears to be zero of the second degree. 
The most that one can allow as a_ reasonable 
possibility is that there may be some form of life 
existing somewhere else in the universe than upon 
our planet. That we have or shall ever get 
evidence of its existence appears to me practically 
impossible in the light of present knowledge and 
limitations. 





THE CHURCH IN 


UCH has been written regarding the 

persecution of the Church in Soviet 
Russia, and the efforts of the Bolsheviks to 
destroy religion and instill atheism in the 
minds of the people, young and old. Are 
these charges true? What is the actual 
status of the Church in present-day Russia? 
Valuable information on this important 
question is to be found in an article entitled 
“Church and State in Soviet Russia,” by V. 
Ladizhensky, in the Sovremenniya Zapiski, 
a Russian monthly published in Paris. The 
writer begins his article with a quotation 
from the Constitution of the Russian Social- 
ist Federated Soviet Republic, as follows: 


13. With a view to insuring real freedom of 
conscience for the laborers, the Church is sepa- 
rated from the State, and the school from the 
Church, and the freedom of religious and anti- 
religious propaganda is the recognized right of 
all citizens, 


Mr. Ladizhensky then proceeds: 


Such is the fundamental law of the republic, 
which does not represent any novelty to countries 
with democratic legislation. It might seem that 
such a law would least of all create hostility be- 
tween the State and the Church, and still less lead 
to direct persecution of the Church on the part 
of the authorities. Yet such persecution was 
practised throughout the territory of the Soviet 
republic in the years 1918 and 1919. The law 
gave no ground for that, so one must look for 
it in the qualities and views of the ruling au- 
thorities, the Communist party of the Bolsheviks. 
Even before the promulgation of the law of sepa- 
ration of the Church from the State, in May, 
1918, a prominent member of the government and 
its official publicist, Bukharin, wrote: 

One of the means for beclouding the people’s 
consciousness is the belief in God and the devil, 
evil and good spirits (angels and_ saints)— 
religion, ... The belief in God is a reflection 
of the sordid earthly relationships, it is a belief 
in slavery, which, it is represented, exists not 
only on earth but in the whole universe... . 
It is necessary to fight religion, not by violence 
but by conviction. But the Church must be sepa- 
rated from the State.” 


Even more pronounced is the position 
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taken toward the Church by the eighth na- 
tional conference of the Communist party, 
March 18-23, 1919, about. a year after the 
promulgation of the law separating the 
Church from the State. The resolution 
bearing upon religion reads: 


13. With regard to religion, the Russian Com- 
munist party does not content itself with the al- 
ready decreed separation of the Church from the 
State and the school from the Church, that is, 
measures which bourgeois democracy includes in 
its programs, but which it never carries out to 
the end, owing.to the many-sided connections of 
capital with religious propaganda. The Russian 
Communist party.is guided by the conviction that 
only the regularization and the introduction of 
elements of consciousness into the social-economic 
activities of the popular masses will lead to the 
total extinction of religious superstitions. The 
party aims at the complete destruction of the con- 
nection between the exploiting classes and the 
organization of religious propaganda, assisting 
in the emancipation of the laboring masses from 
religious superstitions and organizing a most ex- 
tensive educational and anti-religious propa- 
ganda. While doing that, it is necessary to avoid 
carefully any offense to the feelings of believers, 
as that only leads to the strengthening of relig- 
ious fanaticism. 


The writer comments thus: 


The separation of the Church from the State 
thus becomes a screen, which conceals something 
quite different. State authorities openly become 
opponents of religion. Anti-religious propa- 
ganda becomes their duty, and it is carried on on 
a most extensive scale. In many places they dis- 
inter the remains of saints most highly revered 
by the Church in blasphemous circumstances. On 
the old walls of the Kremlin .. . there appears a 
demonstrative inscription: “Religion is an opiate 
for the people.” Artists and writers are invited 
to engage in anti-religious propaganda. Their 
works are published in all the cities and are 
circulated by the millions, literally filling the 
whole country. There is no possibility of enu- 
merating these works, which will in the future 
make up an immense collection of expressed 
hatred against religion. All the writings, including 
the amusing verses of the poet-laureate of Com- 
munism, Demian Bedny, accuse religion and its 
ministers of all the calamities which have be- 
fallen humanity. The destruction of religion 
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promises to the laboring masses prosperity equal 
to that resulting from the abolition of capitalism. 
In the name of this prosperity and happiness the 
people are invited to forsake religion and to 
persecute its ministers. 

Besides such literature, nearly all executive 
committees and Soviets consider it their duty to 
engage in active anti-religious propaganda, in all 
its forms. Numerous examples of this propa- 
ganda are characteristic by their vulgar direct- 
ness. To cite a couple of instances: In the 
territory of the Don Cossacks, in the village 
Chekalov, there was organized on May 1, 1918, 
a proletarian celebration. Meetings were held, at 
which the orators, calling down curses upon the 
Christian religion and the church, admonished 
the people not to go to the “lie house”’—a name 
invented by them for the church. In the village 
of Nizhne-Chirskaya they constructed a special 
platform for anti-religious propaganda in the 
square in front of the church. Representatives of 
the government mounted this platform by turns 
to vilify the church and the clergy. “Jesus Christ 
was an ordinary man and a Socialist, and Virgin 
Mary, an immoral woman,” was preached from 
that platform. Emulating “ examples of the 
French Revolution, the new authorities also an- 
nounced from this platform that “there is no 
God. God is the human mind, which must be 
worshiped.” All this was going on at a time 
when the struggle against religion had over- 
stepped the limits of mere propaganda, and there- 
fore the utterances from this platform to the ef- 
fect that the clergy are cheats and enemies of the 
people have a sinister significance. 


Meanwhile the separation of the Church from 
the State was carried out everywhere in a man- 


ner usual for such a measure. The registration 
books were turned over to the civil authorities, 
the church properties were confiscated, and the 
churches with the sacred vessels and other relig- 
ious objects, after taking an inventory, were 
given into the keeping of religious communities. 
The government hastened to carry out the meas- 
ure in the provinces. But there the decree of 
separation of Church and State sometimes met 
with an extremely hostile attitude on the part of 
the population. ...In some villages resistance 
was offered. The churches were locked, and the 
government officials were not allowed to take 
an inventory of the church property. 

Certain village communities in the Kursk gov- 
ernment passed formal resolutions against the 
taking of inventories, and one community even 
declared that the inventory could be taken only 
after the parishioners were killed defending their 
church. Neither the admonitions of the ministers 
nor the arguments of the local Soviet officials, 
not even the arrival of a special commission with 
a representative of the district Cheka (extraor- 
dinary commission), had any effect. When at- 
tempts were made to enter the church, in order 
to take an inventory, the alarm bell was sounded, 
crowds of armed and excited people gathered, 
and there were cases of murder of government 
officials. 

The Soviet authorities in their turn took extraor- 
dinary measures to enforce the law. In the 
village of Podgorodishche, in the government of 
Kursk, a large township meeting rejected the de- 
mand of the Communists to close the church and 
turn its property over to the nation. This caused 
the arrest of eighteen people from those present 
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at the meeting. They were beaten and taken to 
the village court, where they were subjected to 
ridicule and: indignities, particularly the minister. 
Five of those arrested—the church elder, the 
deacon and three peasants who spoke against the 
Communists at the meeting, were led to a field 
back of the church and shot in broad daylight in 
the presence of the entire population. 


After citing another case in which resist- 
ance to the carrying out of the decree was 
offered by a provincial Soviet, though, of 
course, not in the form of violence, the 
writer goes on: 


Communistic propaganda at once pointed to 
the necessity of struggling against religion by 
means of persuasion, not violence, so as not to 
rouse fanaticism. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
extensively organized propaganda, the people, the 
masses of them, could not renounce the religion 
of their ancestors. Urged by their spiritual needs 
they had to turn to the Church in all significant 
events in their lives. And this unavoidably led 
to a clash between the church and the authorities, 
who do not recognize it and hate it. The orders 
of the government began to exceed the limits of 
the decree, and were in irreconcilable opposition 
to the canons of the church which it could not 
renounce and which to the authorities seemed 
nothing more than ignorant superstition. The in- 
hibition of funeral services at the burial of de- 
ceased and executed counter-revolutionaries, the 
order to marry persons divorced by the civil 
process, disregarding their canonic rights, the in- 
terdiction to christen children before registra- 
tion, the order to bury persons of non-Christian 
faith according to Christian rites—all that inter- 
fered with the normal life of the Church. Such 
interference with the affairs of the Church on the 
part of the government which decreed religious 
freedom, although at the same time aiming to 
destroy religion, makes a strange impression. 

The church sermon also received due attention, 
and a sermon was the cause of the martyrdom of 
the Bishop of Belgorod, Nikodim, and of many 
priests who shared his fate. As a matter of fact, 
it became impossible to preach a sermon in the 
church after the insertion in Par. 23 of the 
“Declaration of the Rights and Duties of the 
Laboring and Exploited People of the Ukraine” 
of the following: All citizens have the right of 
propaganda of religious teachings which do not 
pursue any social and political aims, and also 
of anti-religious teachings, which in spirit do not 
contradict the Communist viewpoint.” 


In the concluding paragraph of his article 
Mr. Ladizhensky says: 


Notwithstanding the general terror and the in- 
difference of a certain part of the population, 
covert and sometimes open resistance is offered 
to the authorities because of the persecution of 
religion. The greater the persecution became the 
stronger grew the religious feeling among the 
people—just what the Communist authorities so 
greatly feared. And it is very significant that 
open protests against religious persecutions oc- 
curred more frequently in the year 1919 than 
in 1918. 
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CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


N the extinction and displacement of spe- 

cies of mammals and birds constantly 
going on throughout the world we have to 
recognize the fact that many changes of this 
kind are inevitable when whole continents 
are opened up to settlement and exploitation 
by man. ‘There are instances, however, of 
the needless annihilation of a species. In the 
Harvard Graduate’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber Mr. John C. Phillips states the case ef- 
fectively and without exaggeration when he 
says: 

The destruction of a great work of art calls 
forth genuine condemnation, in spite of the fact 
that it may conceivably be reproduced, or even 
excelled. But how about the creature that has 
been millions of years in the making, which, once 
gone, is gone forever? Usually we have to search 
in a roundabout way to find some economic ex- 
cuse for saving it, because no purely esthetic 
reason seems strong enough to appéal to the 
mass of people! 


In proceeding to sketch the conditions as 
they are to-day among some of the more im- 
portant game and fur-bearing animals and 
our larger or more striking birds, Mr. Phil- 
lips is compelled to admit that in some parts 
of the Middle West there is to-day less game 
than in New England. We no longer have 
a Wild West, and there is no place outside 
of our national parks and forests where one 
may see large animals in great numbers. Yet 
there has been a marked change in the senti- 
ment toward nature during the past quarter 
of a century. From the unreasoning asser- 
tion of the right to kill game at any time, the 
pendulum has swung in the other direction, 
especially in respect to the destruction of 
birds. 


Proceeding to consider the status of some 
of our large mammals, Mr. Phillips says: 


The case of the bison is too well known to need 
much explanation. In the past ten years these 
animals have increased tremendously in many 
parks in the United States and Canada, due prin- 
cipally to the efforts of the American Bison So- 
ciety and of the Dominion Government. In fact, 
in certain Canadian parks they will soon have to 
be slaughtered for the market, to keep their num- 
bers commensurate with available pasture. At 
the last census of the Bison Society there were 
8473 in captivity, and about 600 in a wild state, 
both in this country and Canada. The annual 
increase is remarkable among the park animals, 
but the wild herds have changed very little in 
recent years, and probably will never amount to 
much. It is interesting in this connection to note 
that the European bison, as a result of political 


changes in Russia, is now either extinct or on the 
very verge of extinction. 

Pronghorn Antelope. There is no other species 
of large game which needs protection so urgently 
as our antelope, and efforts have been made for 
several years, particularly by the American Bison 
Society, to set aside a large tract to save it, but 
so far with no very encouraging results. Antelope 
have done poorly under fence, and little increase 
has been observed among the small herds in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota in charge of the United 
States Biological Survey. In spite of its being 
now illegal to hunt antelope in every State at 
all times, they are actually being shot to-day in 
parts of Nevada and Oregon, and their carcasses 
used as bait for wolf and coyote ‘traps. ‘This 
fact was brought out in a survey made two years 
ago for a proposed antelope sanctuary. 

Wapiti. The-situation of our wapiti, or elk, is 
serious. Hemmed in on every side by farms and 
small ranches, their movements from high to low 
levels in the autumn are restricted, and their 
winter feeding. grounds are occupied by herds of 
beef cattle, flocks of sheep, farms, and villages. 
If there is an early snowfall the hunger-stricken 
creatures appear close to large towns, as they 
did in Montana in October, 1919, and are greeted 
by a hail of lead from anyone who can borrow 
a rifle. Nearly every winter hundreds to thou- 
sands die in Jackson’s Hole, Wyo, in spite of 
some hay fed to them, but the conditions are tem- 
porarily better on account of hay provided by the 
Biological Survey for the southern herd, and by 
the National Park Service for the northern herd. 


The Rocky Mountain sheep still exist in 
the Yellowstone, the Rocky Mountain Park 
(Colorado), the Grand Canyon Park (Ari- 
zona), and the Glacier Park (Montana). 
Mr. Phillips thinks that perhaps there may 
be 6000 or 7000 left in the United States. 
As a game animal, however, they have almost 
ceased to exist below the Canada line. Alaska 
still has the white, or Dall’s, sheep, but the 
numbers have been greatly reduced in the 
mountains near the Arctic coast. In other 
parts of the territory they are still plentiful. 
A rough census by the Governor of Alaska 
in 1919 showed from 50,000 to 75,000. This 


was regarded as a conservative estimate. 


Caribou. In this species we have an example 
of a large mammal that seems to have no power 
of adapting itself to any sort of changed condi- 
tions. They probably would not prosper under 
fence unless the area was so great that they were 
not conscious of being enclosed. In zoological 
gardens they live on for a few months or a year 
in a miserable, dejected state, and then perish. 
The woodland caribou is gone from the United 
States, never to return, and this was probably 
inevitable. There were a few in extreme north- 
ern Idaho a few years ago, but I doubt if any 
now exist there. They disappeared from Maine 
in the late nineties. In eastern Canada the species 
is slowly but steadily vanishing. In Newfound- * 
land it holds on in great numbers, but the forty- 
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ONE OF THE HERDS OF ELK IN THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


(The only remaining great stand of elk in the United States. 


This photograph was taken by Mr. M. P. Skinner, 


Yellowstone Park Naturalist, whc contributed an account of the Whitebar Elk to Natural History for November- 


December, 1920) 


five or fifty point heads of twenty years ago are no 
more. In British Columbia and the mountains of 
Alaska, three types of great, dark-colored wood- 
land caribou still exist, and there is no reason to 
fear that they may not do so for a long time. 
In the recently created Mount McKinley National 
Park there are thousands of the splendid Stone’s 
caribou. Outside of parks, these mountain cari- 
bou may all ultimately vanish. 


As to fur-bearing animals in general, 
zoodlogists are inclined to take a gloomy view 


of the future. Mr. Phillips feels, however, 
that the fur trade itself will come to its senses 
in time, at least, to prevent extermination. 
The present depression in prices is, of course, 
favorable to the animals themselves, and it is 
not believed that the price of furs will soon 
rise to the high level of 1920. 

As a program for saving animal species 
actually threatened, or increasing those that 
are capable of being increased, Mr. Phillips 
offers the following suggestions: 

First: Provide for the future, even if in small 
numbers, of the pronghorn antelope by creating 
an unfenced antelope park of large extent, prefer- 
ably in the arid portion of Nevada, and save 
the sage grouse at the same time. 

Second: Add to the winter elk-refuge south of 
the Yellowstone Park and make the future cer- 
tain for a herd of at least twenty-five thou- 
sand elk. 

Third: Set aside a series of national game 
sanctuaries in the national forests of the West, 
in order to provide breeding grounds where game 


may increase and supply surrounding regions, as 
outlined by Dr. Nelson, chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. At the same time make the 
Forest Service, with its forest rangers acting as 
game guardians, responsible for the game in the 
national forests. This service will have to co- 
operate with the States in which the forests are 
situated and designate the parts of the forests 
where hunting may be done and the number of 
animals that may be taken. The number of 
licenses to take big game will, of course, have 
to be limited. 

Fourth: Institute a federal hunting license 
which shall be required of everyone who hunts 
migratory birds. ‘The money which is received 
from this source, either directly or indirectly, can 
be used for the better enforcement of laws pro- 
tecting these birds and for the purchase of per- 
manent wild-life refuges and public shooting 
grounds, as suggested by the Seventh National 
Conference of the American Game Protective 
Association. This last seems to me the most im- 
portant of all, and, coupled with the present fed- 
eral law, it is certain to produce lasting beneficial 
results to our wildfowl., 

Fifth: Create a large sanctuary in some of the 
drowned lands of Florida, prevent their drainage 
by land-promotion companies, and ensure the con- 
tinuation of at least a part of the wild life which 
fifty years ago made Florida famous among 
lovers of nature. Incidentally such an area 
would save the sandhill crane, the Florida wild 
turkey and the Florida deer. 

Sixth: Pass a bill to give the United States 
Commissioners power to hear and determine cases 
now coming up to the Federal Courts under the 
Migratory Bird Law, thus relieving those courts 
from what are merely police court trials, and 
hastening the hearing. 






































OUTH AMERICAN republics view 

with some alarm the potentialities of the 
Fordney tariff bill. A typical article from 
La Nacion (Buenos Aires) was considered 
important enough to be reprinted by La 
Rivista de economia y Finanzas. 

If one considers how much the Edge law 
and the Webb-Pomerene law have aided 
American exporters, one must realize the 
great increase of interest shown in the Argen- 
tine for North American articles of com- 
merce. Conversely, says La Nacion, one 
must come to the conclusion that the Ford- 
ney bill will close the commercial gates. 
Unless America (the United States) can 
import Argentine goods in exchange for its 
exports, one of several things will happen: 
Argentina’s gold and values will go to the 
United States, or exporters and capitalists 
will have to establish a credit to avert a 
business crisis—or a combination of these. 
Instead of occupying first or second place, 
the commerce between the two countries will 
go to fifth or sixth place. 

A recent study of conditions shows the 
value of the trade between the two great 
republics. During the first six months of 
1920 the figures (in gold pesos), according 
to Argentine statistics, were: 


Importation from U. S. to Argentina 129,875,000 
Exportation to the U. S. from Argen- 
MBA: sacsaassw ier osha eatin eee 93,435,000 


Trade balance against Argentina.. 36,440,000 


The United States official figures are 
somewhat different for this period. ‘They 
are: 





Exports from the U. S. to Argentina 
cS) Et) a rr $88,096,000 
Imports from Argentina to U. S..... 117,176,000 


Trade balance against the U. S.... $28,080,000 


The apparent difference in these figures 
lies in the charges for insurance, freight, etc., 
amounting to approximately 46 per cent. 
additional to factory costs in the United 
States for goods landed in the Argentine and 
an additional cost of about 12 per cent. to 
Argentine goods landed in the United States. 
‘These figures are based on the last five years’ 
business between the two countries. 

Figured on the above basis we get the 
following table covering a period of one year 
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AN ARGENTINE VIEW OF OUR 
TARIFF BILL 





between July, 1920, and June, 1921 (in 
pesos oro): 


Imported from U. S.......... loa 300,400,000 
ExpOnted f00U. S5s...6:00055s deee eee 109,100,000 


Trade balance against Argentina.. 191,300,000 


During the first four years of the war 
the trade balance was in favor of the Argen- 
tine. Beginning with 1918 it was unfavor- 
able—or 4,355,000, in 1919—43,700,000, 
in 1920—129,000,000. In the first six 
months of 1921 the unfavorable balance was 
85,700,900 pesos oro. 

The following table shows trade condi- 
tions between, the Argentine and the United 
States during a period of seven years, figured 
in pesos oro: 


Trade 
Years Imports Exports Balance 
1914 43,507,753 49,468,512 +5,960,759 
1915 75,589,885 93,706,075 -+18,116,190 
1916 106,988,508 119,730,145 -+12,741,637 
1917 188,084,920 161,270,764 -+23,185,844 
1918 169,506,948 165,151,620 —4,355,328 


189,166,484 —43,701,908 
182,880,700 —129,162,000 
29,198,800 —85,700,900 


1919 232,868,392 
1920 312,042,700 
1921" 114,899,700 





’ First six months’ period. 


The unfavorable exchange rate has affected 
the Argentine greatly. In addition the heavy 
expenses added to United States prices in- 
crease the costs to Argentina. During the 
period from July, 1920, to June, 1921, the 
comparative costs were: 

U. S. price of imports (in pesos ord). 200,887,380 


Par price landed in Argentina....... 293,322,000 
Price due to unfavorable exchange rate 369,913,600 


One of the causes of money dévaloriza- 
tion is inflation of currency. During the 
war the gold reserve of the Argentine was 
kept at a far higher level than in the United 
States. In sum, it may be stated that the 
high exchange results exclusively from the 
momentary inequality of trade balances be- 
tween the two countries. With normal con- 
ditions Argentina can rapidly regain her 
equilibrium. 

Under such conditions the Argentine Re- 
public anxiously awaits the Fordney tariff. 
It asks whether the United States can safely 
disregard a possible loss of trade that South 
American economists deem unavoidable if the 
new bill retains its projected features? 
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FIGHTING YELLOW FEVER WITH FISH 


EVERAL striking methods of destroying 

mosquitoes have been utilized by 
exponents of the new art of sanitary en- 
gineering, and one of the latest developments 
is the use of fish for this purpose. In the 
southern United States the top minnow 
(Gambusia affinis) has proved an effective 
means of keeping in check the mosquitoes 
that spread malaria. Dr. H. H. Howard, 
of the International Health Board, obtained 
excellent results with this fish in Mississippi 
during the years 1918 to 1920, and its utility 
has been further established by the joint ex- 
periments of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
and the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Spanish health authorities have recently im- 
ported specimens of Gambusia from Georgia 
for use in their country. Mosquitoes spend 
their larval period in water, and it is at this 
stage that they are devoured by fish. 

In the last number of Natural History 
(New York), Dr. M. E. Connor tells how 
members of the finny tribe were utilized in 
ridding the city of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
from the scourge of yellow fever. This city 
has been known to fame as “the pesthouse of 
South America.” Yellow fever prevailed 
there continuously from at least as early as 
1740 down to May, 1919, when the last 
case was officially reported. 

As Guayaquil is the chief seaport of 
Ecuador, this disease imposed upon it an 
economic handicap that affected the whole 
country. Hence the highest praise is due to 
Dr. Connor and his associates, who, under 
the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
carried out their triumphant work at this 
place. At Panama and elsewhere yellow 
fever has been abolished by fumigation, oiling, 
screening and the inspection of mosquito- 
producing containers. At (Guayaquil, we 
are told, these methods were supple- 
mented by the use of a fish “so indefatigable 
in the destruction of the larve of the danger- 
ous Stegomyia mosquito that through its 
agency the breeding of this insect in small 
containers has been reduced from 100 per 
cent. to less than 2 per cent.; a figure not 
far from ‘complete extermination.” The 
writer says: 

The water supply of Guayaquil provides for 
only forty liters per capita per diem, and this 
quantity of water is delivered to the people dur- 
ing two hours each day. It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary to store water in some sort of 


container if the household expects to have suffi- 
cient to meet its daily needs. The containers 


used in Guayaquil can be divided into two classes 
—tanks and other receptacles. Tanks are to be 
found in the better equipped homes and are per- 
manent fixtures. They have a capacity of from 
one hundred to five hundred gallons and are 
provided with valves for the intaking and out- 
letting of water. They are located against a 
wall or partition, high up to gain head pressure. 
There are more than 7000 tanks in service at 
Guayaquil. Other receptacles comprise barrels, 
oil tins, large earthenware bowls, etc.; the last 
census made by sanitary inspectors showed more 
than 30,000 “other receptacles” in actual use. 

The problem at Guayaquil was how to con- 
serve the water for a population of 100,000 and 
at the same time render the containers mosquito- 
proof, and to accomplish this within as short a 
time as possible because speed meant a great 
saving in human lives. The first thought would 
be to destroy the mosquito breeding places, by 
doing away with containers. This could be 
achieved by installing a modern water system 
carrying an abundance of water which would be 
available to the people at any hour of the day 
or night, but this work could not be consum- 
mated under two years from the date of its incep- 
tion and in the meaawhile yellow fever would 
be killing hundreds. The Government of Ecuador 
has contracted for a modern system of potable 
water, and the work is being rushed to comple- 
tion. The problem of controlling yellow fever 
while awaiting the installation of the water sys- 
tem reduced itself to mosquito-proofing all nec- 
essary water containers in the city. 


Wire-screening the containers could not be 
carried out on a general scale because of a 
shortage of the necessary materials, and the 
process of straining the water through muslin 
to remove the mosquito larve proved too 
slow. Top minnows were placed in the con- 
tainers, but found other food in the water 


more to their taste than the larve. 
were also too delicate to stand 
handling. 


They 
rough 


The next fish experiment was with what is 
known locally as the Auijas, a variety of perch. 
This fish is a voracious eater of mosquito larve 
and resists well the rough handling of long trips in 
pails and cans. With this fish our problem ap- 
peared to be solved, but after a few weeks’ trial 
the huijas revealed itself as extremely restless and 
as unwilling to accommodate itself to the small 
containers. It also exhibited remarkable jumping 
qualities, rising sometimes three or four feet to 
free itself from the container. The Auijas was 
abandoned for the chata, a sardine. This fish 
possessed all the good qualities of the Auijas and 
none of its defects. It had the additional char- 
acteristic of spending the greater part of its time 
on the surface of the water, but when anyone 
approached the container, it would swim to the 
bottom and remain there until the cause of its 
fright was removed. The chatas are not plentiful 
and are, therefore, more expensive to use than 
the chalaco, the next fish tried, which was finally 
adopted as the most satisfactory for consuming 
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mosquito larve and mosquito eggs in small con- 
tainers. The net cost per fish to the Yellow 
Fever Service is one-half cent, and this will be 
reduced as soon as the hatcheries already estab- 
lished come to production. 

The method of using the fish for the purpose 
of mosquito-proofing water containers is simple 
in the extreme. Contracts are made with local 
fishermen to deliver so many thousand chalacos 
in good condition at our bodegas, where they are 
placed in a specially prepared well, the conditions 
of which approximate those of the stream from 
which the fish have been taken. After a few 
days the fish are removed to a second well, the 
water of which is the same as that used by the 
city. No food, other than that which the fish find 
in the water, is given them. Sanitary inspectors 
notify the bodegas a day previous to the distri- 
bution as to the approximate number of fish they 
will require for their districts that day. The fish 
are then taken from the wells and placed in tins 
or pails and delivered to the inspectors. Instruc- 


tions have been given to each inspector that every 
fresh-water container in ‘his district is to be sup- 
plied with one fish, regardless of the presence or 
absence of mosquito larve in the container at that 
time. The public is encouraged, personally, by 
notices in the newspapers, and by the inspectors 
themselves, to exercise reasonable care in pro- 
tecting the fish. The public of Guayaquil has 
responded in a whole-hearted manner to the re- 
quests of the Yellow Fever Service, and many 
families have in their possession at this time 
the identical fish which was given them -to 
mosquito-proof their water container nearly 
eighteen months ago. 

More than 30,000 water receptacles have in 
this way been purged of mosquito larve in a 
relatively short time and at a minimum of ex- 
pense. With the continued use of fish it is be- 
lieved that the yellow fever mosquito can be 
reduced to such small ,numbers that, should a 
few cases of the disease be introduced into the 
community, it would not spread. 





AIRCRAFT 


HE public at large entertains an exag- 

gerated idea of the dangers attending 
aerial navigation, and this idea is a serious 
impediment to the progress of commercial 
aeronautics. In order, however, to dispel 
unwarranted misgivings on this source it is 
obviously necessary that definite statistics be 
adduced, showing the frequency of accidents 
and the conditions under which they occur. 
An attempt to supply such data has been 
made by the Information Department of the 
Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association, which 
has prepared for the Secretary of Commerce 
an analysis of aircraft accidents in the United 
States during the first six months of the year 
1921. This analysis, which relates only to 
privately owned craft and therefore excludes 
craft belonging to the Army, the Navy and 
the postal service, is presented in a current 
number of Aviation and Aircraft Journal 
(New York). 

Government machinery for gathering sta- 
tistics of this kind is as conspicuous by its 
absence as are Federal laws for the regula- 
tion of aerial traffic. Hence the association 
was obliged to depend upon voluntary re- 
ports, newspaper clippings, and other some- 
what uncertain material. 

First of all, we learn that there are about 
1200 aircraft engaged in commercial flying in 
the United States, and that these craft are 
estimated to have flown a total of 3,250,000 
miles during the six months under review. 
Serious accidents numbered forty. Fourteen 
lives were lost, and fifty-two persons were 
more or less seriously injured. Eighteen of 


ACCIDENTS 


the accidents caused no casualties among the 
flyers. Of these accidents, says the report, 


Seventeen were attributed to the pilot, per- 
haps through carelessness, perhaps incompetence, 
perhaps bad judgment combined with other fac- 
tors. There is no doubt that a good pilot can 
guide a poor machine to safety with greater 
chance of success than a poor pilot can operate 
a first-class craft. Therefore, at the very top of 
the list of Government needs we place the exami- 
nation and licensing of pilots. During the war 
rather more than 17,000 young men were trained 
to fly. The art of flying cannot be retained per- 
petually without practice, nor can it be main- 
tained at a high degree of competency without 
regular examination. The same is true of aerial 
navigators. Both pilot and navigator (many 
times they are identical) are of equal importance 
in safeguarding the lives of travelers by air. 

Ten accidents are attributed to inadequate land- 
ing fields or to the total lack of landing facilities. 
Here is a duty directly imposed upon the Federal 
Government. During the war the Army and the 
Navy acquired many terminals, most of which 
have since been abandoned. The fragmentary 
remainder has been slightly added to by the 
Air Mail, municipalities and private enterprise, 
but the United States is to-day wofully lacking 
in air ports for even the 1200 craft in operation. 
A survey made by this Association discloses that, 
in the United States and its possessions, there are 
only 271 land and water air terminals, many of 
which are concentrated in certain localities. Of 
the 271 listed air ports, 145 are controlled by mu- 
nicipalities, 69 are privately owned, and the others 
are a part of the Army and Navy air services, 
and the Air Mail. 

What a terminal is to a railway and a harbor 
to a steamship line, an air port is to an aircraft 
company. Safety in flight cannot be approxi- 
mated until a central authority specifies air ports 
of different grades and classifications and then 
requires that each be maintained accordingly. 
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Thus there will be land or water ports or ter- 
minals of the first class for New York, Chicago, 
etc.; second class for places of minor importance, 
third class, etc., and a system of emergency fields, 
or water locations upon which aircraft can alight 
in emergency. 


Two accidents are attributed to the lack 
of weather reports. This is a subject on 
which a great deal more might be said than 
appears in the report we are here abstract- 
ing; the most important fact being that the 
intensive system of weather reports required 
by aeronautics means the expenditure of a 
great deal of money, and the present Weather 
Bureau appropriations are hopelessly inade- 
quate for such undertakings. Two accidents 
are attributed to the lack of clearly defined 
routes or limitations in traveling between or 
over Cities. 


Equal in importance with learning the quali- 
fications of pilot and navigator is inspection of 
aircraft and engines. Out of the forty accidents, 
eleven may be attributed to faults which proper 
inspection probably would have revealed—three 
concerning the plane, six the engine and two an 
accessory. In many instances it is found that 
the engine is blamed when really it is an acces- 
sory that is at fault. An analysis of the Pulitzer 
Race last year proved this. 

When it is remembered that operators of motor 
cars are required to qualify and that motor cars 
are periodically placed under rigid inspection, 
it is astonishing to learn that anyone can take 
any sort of flying machine into the air at the 
present time, with the consequent peril not only 
to himself and his passengers but to many per- 
sons below. 

Eight of the forty accidents occurred during 
stunting. In these eight accidents—seven persons 
were killed and twenty-six injured—exactly 50 
per cent. of the total. In other words, stunt flying 
in unrestricted areas was responsible for as many 
casualties as all other elements combined. Now 
stunt flying is necessary to testing and essential 
to warfare. It is believed advisable that all 
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pilots know ow to stunt so that, in case of an 
emergency, when only a stunt will save their 
craft, they will be able to act quickly, with un- 
derstanding and without fear. But the habit of 
stunting for thrill is dangerous, fatal in many 
instances, and always harmful to civil flying. A 
governmental system of control, limiting stunting 
to certain areas, will meet this unfortunate menace 
to aeronautics. In this connection, however, there 
is hope of general improvement, 


Tabulation of all accidents shows the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Accidents Due to 

Piloting 

Poor fields or lack of them 

Lack of weather data 

Lack of route data or flying limitations...... 
faulty craft 

faulty engine 

faulty accessory 


Inspection 


Stunting 

Collision 
Carelessness on field 
Unknown 


se | 
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Total number of accidents 


40 
14 


Accidents entailing casualties............... 
Number 08 Sat@ules. <... cere co 0 owk chee cates 
Number of injured 

Accidents entailing no casualties 


From the foregoing it would seem to appear 
that flying is unnecessarily hazardous. As a 
matter of fact, flying, properly controlled and 
regulated, is not unsafe. Even the present 
records show but one fatality for each 232,142 
miles flown, and one injury for every 62,500 miles 
flown. The civil equipment in use consists almost 
wholly of former war machines, built from two 
and one-half to three and one-half years ago. 
With more modern equipment, specially designed 
and built for commercial use, and with Federal 
control of operation, the casualty record can be 
very greatly reduced and civil aerial transport 
thus placed upon a safe and sound basis, attract- 
ing both patrons and investors. 














THE REMAINS OF THE AIRSHIP “ZR2,” WHICH FELL IN FLAMES IN THE RIVER HUMBER ON AUGUST 24 


(The huge air vessel—nearly 700 feet long—was on its last trial flight before delivery to the United States Navy 
by its builders, the British Air Ministry. The cause of the disaster will probably never be known. The loss of life 


included sixteen American and twenty-eight British airmen) 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE WAR CRIMINALS’ TRIALS 


HE public in the Allied countries has 

never been fully informed by the press 
as to what actually took place at Leipzig 
during the trials of war criminals that were 
held between May 23 and July 16 last. An 
English writer, Mr. Claud Mullins, who 
attended all the British trials and was able 
through his understanding of the German 
language to follow the proceedings closely 
throughout, contributes an important article 
to the Fortnightly Review (London) for 
September. 

The presiding judge in all the war trials 
was Senatsprisident Dr. Schmidt. Mr. 
Mullins condemns the conduct of the Ger- 
man press and of the German Council in 
seeking to create an unfavorable atmosphere 
for the trials. But in regard to the conduct 
of the judges he says: 


Dr. Schmidt and his six colleagues had it in 
their power to become national heroes in the eyes 
of Germany’s Jingoes, the sections which still 
sympathize with the old régime. These sections 
are powerful still, and Dr. Schmidt could easily 
have won their applause by taking sides with his 
countrymen against their alien prosecutors. On 
the other hand he could have earned, had he 
wished, the favor of the revolutionary elements 
in Germany by giving vent to violent denun- 
ciations of Germany’s pre-war military system. 
What, in fact, did he do? The Times once de- 
scribed the trials as a “travesty of justice,” and 
even the Evening Standard has said that “Leipzig, 
from the Allies’ point of view, has been a farce.” 
For myself I say frankly that Dr. Schmidt and 
his court were fair. I should be willing to be 
tried by Dr. Schmidt on any charge, even on one 
which involved my word against that of a Ger- 
man. It was no cowardice or willingness to 
please the English that prompted the German 
judges to convict the men accused of brutal and 
inhuman conduct. It was merely the fact that 
the legal mind seeks justice though the heavens 
fall. As a lawyer myself I felt, and feel proud 
of the legal mind. The decisions of the court 
are open to many serious criticisms, and there 
is little doubt that the trials are a disappoint- 
ment from the standpoint-of jurisprudence. But 
no serious complaints have been made in this 
country against the integrity or impartiality of 
the court. This is as it should be. 

It is, I hope, a British characteristic to give 
honor where honor is due. I say frankly that I 
learned to respect Dr. Schmidt, and, personally, 
I am convinced that he performed his difficult 
task without fear or favor. 


Mr. Mullins has only praise for the Brit- 
ish witnesses, who, he says, were “plain, 
blunt men, typical of our race.” In many 
instances their evidence was collaborated by 
German witnesses, many of whom had also 


suffered by the inhumanity of their superiors. 
The British witnesses were careful not to 
state more than they had personal knowledge 
of, and refused to bring definite accusations 
where they were not absolutely certain. This 
incident is related by Mr. Mullins: 


A witness in the Llandovery Castle case told 
of how he was ordered out of his lifeboat on to 
the submarine, as the commander wanted to in- 
terrogate him. It is not easy, I should imagine, 
to climb on to a submarine in midocean. The 
witness told how, while he was clambering up, 
a young officer took hold of his arm znd flung 
him down on the deck, breaking his leg. Dr. 
Schmidt asked whether the witness could identify 
the officer who had done this. It was obviously 
Boldt, but the witness hesitated and would not 
speak definitely. I heard Dr. Schmidt say quietly 
to the next judge: “You see, this man will not 
say more than he knows.” It was because this 
was the spirit in which the British evidence was 
given that Dr. Schmidt and his colleagues be- 
lieved our case. The accused for the most part 
vehemently denied the stories that were told—the 
word “ausgeschlossen” (impossible) still rings in 
my ears. Quite early in the Heynen case, and 
many times later, Dr. Schmidt turned angrily to 
the accused and told him bluntly that it was use- 
less for him merely to deny the charges, as the 
court was convinced that the British witnesses 
were honest men telling the truth. 


As to the permanent value of the trials, 
this writer says: 


If the object of these Leipzig trials was re- 
venge and punishment, then undoubtedly the Brit- 
ish Mission failed. It secured the conviction of 
five men, and sentences of in all nine years and 
ten months, If the object was to convince present- 
day Germany of its crimes during the war, then, 
again, there was little success, for, as I have 
said, the German press showed very little trace 
of penitence, and the public shelters itself behind 
the apparent, though non-existent, injustice of 
only trying German war criminals. But if our 
object was to establish a principle, to put on 
record before history that might is not right, 
and that men, whose sole conception of duty 
to their country in war-time is to inflict 
torture upon others, will be in danger of being 
put on their trial, then, indeed, these trials 
have not been held in vain. The fact remains 
now, for all time, that German soldiers and 
sailors have been put in prison by their own 
countrymen, who acted through no_ slavish 
coercion by a successful enemy, but because their 
own consciences were outraged by evidence 
which their own honesty forced them to accept. 
History will pay far more attention even to 
sentences of six of ten months’ imprisonment 
passed by a German court that it would to longer 
sentences passed by “military tribunals” of the 
“Allied and Associated Powers,” to quote Ar- 
ticle 229 of the Versailles Treaty. 
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MEDICAL SPECIALISTS IN COUNCIL 


N communities well supplied with doctors 

the general practitioner tends more and 
more to give place to the specialist. It is 
as impossible for the physician to have an 
exhaustive knowledge of all branches of 
medicine as it is for the mathematician to 
be a master of all branches of mathematics. 
In order, however, that a case may be placed 
in the hands of the right specialist an accu- 
rate diagnosis is necessary, and to make this 
often requires the services of several special- 
ists in different fields. “That these specialists 
should collaborate instead of working inde- 
pendently is one of the new ideas in medi- 
cine. Having progressed from the age of 
general practitioners to that of specialists, 
we are now entering the period in which 
specialists pool their talents, so to speak. 
This new development is called Group 
Medicine. 

According to Mary Ethel Jameson, who 
discusses the subject in the Scientific A meri- 
can, group medicine is a storm center of 
debate in various parts of the country, where 
clinics have been organized in accordance 
with the new plan. Apparently its oppo- 
nents are merely the exponents of conserva- 
tism, and, like most new ideas, it must 
overcome prejudice and mental inertia wher- 
ever it meets them. 


How the plan operates is thus described: 


Groups are generally formed for both the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease. This is the ideal 
plan, although some few clinics have been or- 
ganized for diagnosis alone. The group is made 
up of a number of physicians who are specialists 
in different branches of medicine. Through this 
arrangement each member physician has at his 
disposal all accessory therapeutic agencies, and 
the training and experience of all the other 
members. 

The group should comprise at least, an intern- 
ist, an opthalmologist, an oto-laryngologist, a 
roentgenologist, a surgeon, an orthopedist, a 
urologist and gynecologist, and a_ laboratory 
pathologist. 

The patient first consults the internist who takes 
a complete history of the case, making a written 
record of all previous illnesses and hereditary 
tendencies. After making a thorough physical 
examination, the inftrnist sends the patient to 
those of his associates who can give him light on 
the perplexing aspects of the case by special 
examinations and tests, eyes, nose, throat, spine, 
nerves, etc. Laboratory tests are made of the 
secretions, excretions, and blood; roentgenograms 
are made of the teeth, the gastro-intestinal tract, 
and of the organs of the chest and abdomen. 

The history prepared by the internist is studied 
by each member of the group seeing the patient, 
and their observations are added to the record 


sheet with comments and recommendations. This 
report is finally returned to the internist who 
reads the additional information contributed by 
his confréres and then a consultation is held, a 
diagnosis is determined, and the patient sent for 
treatment to the specialist properly qualified to 
treat the case or for surgical intervention. Hence, 
as Dr. L. F. Barker concludes, the group becomes 
a glorified general practitioner. The axiom of 
group medicine is thoroughness. The develop- 
ment of synchronized work through daily con- 
sultation and collaboration is obviously beneficial 
to medical practice as to other branches of scien- 
tific endeavor. 


Group medicine is a measure of economy, 
and the saving it effects through avoiding 
duplication of attendants and equipment and 
conserving time is supposed to inure to the 
benefit of the patient’s pocketbook. 

As to the spread of the idea the writer 
tells us: 


Probably it is due to the influence of the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, Minn., that so many of the 
groups already organized are to be found in the 
West, and it is only recently that the more con- 
servative East has become the center of the 
advance. 

Clinics are now actively operating in Duluth, 
Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; La Crosse, Wis.; 
Madison, Wis.; San Diego, Cal.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; South Bend, Ind.; Rockford, IIl.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Lexington, Ky.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; New York City; Rochester, N. Y.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; and Syracuse, N. Y. There are un- 
doubtedly others which are not so well known, 
but this list will serve to show how widespread 
the movement has become, and these clinics are 
only pioneers in a development which promises 
to supersede the old-fashioned form of medical 
practice. Group medicine is one of the out- 
growths of our complex life. The same spirit 
is abroad in other professions and we find the 
lawyers forming partnerships with regard to 
criminal and corporation law. The architect 
now affiliates with the constructional engineer, 
the heating and ventilating engineer, and the ex- 
cavating engineer. 


The current number of the American 
Journal of Clinical Medicine (Chicago), in 
an editorial expressing approval of group 
medicine, says: 


We are far from asserting that such special 
investigation must be undertaken in every single 
case of illness. Many times, the general practi- 
tioner’s knowledge of malfunction in the various 
organs of the body may suffice to recognize and 
remedy existing irregularities. However, when, 
after a reasonable time of well-planned and 
properly administered treatment, recovery does 
not ensue, it will usually be necessary to resort 
to the greater knowledge (in certain fields) pos- 
sessed by specialists, 
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A NEW CHAMPION OF VIVISECTION 


WRITER who has recently made a 
careful study of vivisection, first read- 
ing the literature for and against the prac- 
tice, and then visiting the laboratories where 
it is employed, is Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, 
who has for years been a lover and protector 
of animals. Mr. Baynes had an active part 
in establishing bird refuges in the United 
States, and has delivered many lectures on 
animals. 

After visiting especially the Rockefeller 
Institute and several European laboratories 
Mr. Baynes became thoroughly convinced 
(1) that the experiments were not cruel, (2) 
that the statements and the literature of the 
anti-vivisectionists were often garbled and 
utterly misleading, and (3) that the results 
to animals themselves as well as to human 
beings were of enormous benefit. He pre- 
sented his conclusions in the Woman’s Home 
Companion for July last. Speaking of the 
results of certain discoveries made by the 
medical profession through the use of vivi- 
section, Mr. Baynes says: 


Many years ago I had a little brother, not quite 
three years old, who came down with diphtheria. 
A doctor was called, and he did all that a doctor 
of those days could do. But he was almost as 
helpless as my mother, who watched the child die 
in all the agony of strangulation. And this was 
a very common experience in those days. In 
literally thousands of cases, weeping and often 
frantic mothers stood by the bedsides, begging, 
pleading, for little lives, while the surgeon stood 
by with jaw set and scalpel in hand, ready to 
take the last dread measure and open the trachea 
(windpipe) to prevent actual strangulation. 

To-day, such scenes, in diphtheria cases at least, 
are practically unheard of. As soon as it is 
known a child has diphtheria it is given an injec- 
tion of diphtheria antitoxin, and if this is given 
on the first day the child recovers as a matter 
of course. In cases where the injection is not 
given until the second day, the death rate is be- 
tween four and five per cent.; if delayed until 
the third day, the death rate is about twelve and 
a half per cent.; if postponed until the fourth 
day sixteen and a half per cent. These figures 
are given by the Hospital for Contagious Diseases, 
New York City, and represent observations on 
2849 diphtheria cases. 

Every up-to-date hospital for the treatment of 
diphtheria, all over the world, and practically 
every physician of standing, uses diphtheria anti- 
toxin. The decline in the death rate of diphtheria 
patients dates from 1895—the year in which this 
antitoxin was introduced, Tracheotomy (cutting 
of the windpipe) became a rarer and rarer opera- 
tion, and to-day, as far as diphtheria is concerned, 
is unnecessary. 


By a series of most careful and painstaking 
experiments on mice, guinea pigs, rabbits and a 
few monkeys, Loeffler discovered this blessed anti- 
toxin which, it has been estimated, saves the lives 
of a hundred thousand human beings every year. 
And it will go on saving them in the years to 
come, at least until some better cure is dis- 
covered. I do not know of any finer use to 
which a couple of hundred guinea pigs and rab- 
bits could be put. Even if it were life for life, 
would you not vote to sacrifice a guinea pig or 
a rabbit to save the life of a child? 

In the Spanish-American War, of which I am 
a veteran, nearly 17 per cent. of the soldiers— 
that is, one in every six—had typhoid fever. It 
was the cause of six times as many deaths as 
all other causes put together. I speak with feel- 
ing, for I was one of those who had it. In the 
World War there was practically no typhoid 
fever, for the very simple reason that a vivisec- 
tor named Wright had discovered a _ vaccine 
which prevented the soldiers from contracting it. 
It was used by the armies of all the civilized 
countries engaged, and practically every soldier 
was treated with it. It is estimated by Col. 
William H. Arthur, late commandant of the 
Army Medical School and now medical director 
of the Georgetown University Hospital, that this 
vaccine saved the lives of at least thirty thousand 
boys in the American Army alone, and that it 
saved at least two hundred and sixty thousand 
more from three or four months of illness and 
incapacity. And this is in the American Army 
alone. 

The achievements in surgery have been even 
more striking. Before the days of Lister, ab- 
dominal operations were rarely done, and when 
done were usually fatal, Now they are per- 
formed daily in thousands of hospitals, and thou- 
sands of people are saved who in the old days 
would have died of “inflammation of the bowels” 
(appendicitis) and other diseases for which sur- 
geons dared not operate. In the Civil War if 
a man was shot through the bowels, he died. In 
the World War thousands of cases of this kind 
made complete recovery. Why? Because the 
surgeons knew just what to do—how to sew up 
the holes—how to join the ends of the severed 
tubes so that they would not leak, and so that 
they would heal perfectly. The skill required to 
do this was gained through vivisection. It is safe 
to say that for every animal used in those experi- 
ments, a hundred human lives were saved in the 
World War alone. 

Compound fractures used to kill two out of 
every three patients—over sixty-six per cent.; to- 
day the mortality from this cause is well below 
one per cent. This saving of life was brought 
about by animal experimentation. 

The same may be said of surgery of the chest, 
surgery of the head; indeed, surgery of every 
kind. 

The whole question is one of proportion. All 
history will bear me out when I say that no 
bodily sacrifice, whether of animals or of men, 
is too great to be made, provided the cause for 
that sacrifice is proportionately great. 
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New World. 


The 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co. 632 pp. III. 
For the past two years there has been in edi- 
torial offices, and possibly elsewhere, a crying 
need of an up-to-date handbook of political geog- 


By Isaiah Bowman. 


raphy. Dr. Isaiah Bowman, of the American 
Geographical Society, has undertaken to supply 
that need. No one on this side of the Atlantic, 
at least, has better equipment for the task. Dr. 
Bowman has given much time and thought for 
years to the boundary changes in Europe result- 
ing from the war. His book, besides presenting 
the more important geographical problems, gives 
many pages to descriptions of individual coun- 
tries, the text being accompanied by a series of 
excellent maps. All in all, there is no volume 
in English now available which contains so much 
information on post-war geography. 


The Treaty Settlement of Europe. By H. J. 
Fleure. Oxford University Press. 83 pp. Ill. 

A brief survey of the chief territorial changes 
in Europe resulting from the war. The writer 
approaches the subject from the standpoint of 
race, as well as of political geography. 


The New World of Islam. By Lothrop Stod- 
dard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 361 pp. 

The author of “The Rising Tide of Color” 
gives in this new book a graphic presentation of 
the factors that have been at work in the Moham- 
medan world for more than a century in bringing 
about a political and social transformation. To 
pedple of the West there may have seemed little 
evidence of change among the 250,000,000 fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. But the seething unrest of 
to-day among the Mohammedans of India and 
throughout the old Moslem world cannot be 
ignored. Mr. Stoddard writes of it not as a pass- 
ing phenomenon of the moment, but as a logical 
outcome of deep-seated movements dating back 
many decades. For most American readers this 
is a new viewpoint. Mr. Stoddard’s treatment of 
the whole subject is most stimulating. In deal- 
ing with the forces at work among modern Mo- 
hammedans, he is in a class by himself. 


China, Captive or Free? By Gilbert Reid. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 332 pp. 

Dr. Reid has had an intimate acquaintance with 
the official and literary classes of China for 
many years. He had detailed knowledge of most 
of the diplomacy in which the United States, 
Japan, and the European Powers had, in his 
opinion, shared the blame for much unfair treat- 
ment of China. In this volume he makes charges 
of bad faith against all the Allied Powers, and 
passes severe censure upon their conduct. He 
appeals to the world for justice to China. 


What Japan Wants. By Yoshi S. Kuno. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 154 pp. 


Dr. Kuno, who is a member of the faculty of 
the University of California, offers in this little 
book a frank and straightforward statement of 
Japanese aims. His purpose is to inform Ameri- 
can readers as to the state of public opinion in 
Japan regarding Japanese ambitions in America, 
on the Pacific, in China, in Korea, in Siberia, and 
at home. President Barrows and former Presi- 
dent Wheeler, of the University of California 
vouch for the accuracy of Professor Kuno’s in- 
formation. 


Japan and America. By Yone Noguchi. 


Orientalia. 109 pp. 


Mr. Yone Noguchi, the Japanese poet, who is 
well known in the United States, is eager to 
promote closer codperation between Japan and 
America, especially in the field of letters. To 
that end he has lectured in this country and con- 
tributed to several American periodicals. The 
present volume contains an open letter to the Cali- 
fornians and an essay on American democracy. 


Zionism and World Politics. By Horace 
M. Kallen. Doubleday, Page & Company. 345 pp. 


One of the ablest leaders of the American Zion- 
ist Movement discusses in this volume the whole 
Jewish problem of to-day. An important part 
of his book is the author’s presentation of those 
phases of the problem that were in evidence at 
the Versailles Congress, and in the ensuing con- 
flicts among the small nations. An interesting 
feature is the author’s study of the Gentile atti- 
tude toward Zionism, as revealed in the reactions 
of eminent writers, scientists and statesmen. 


A Picture of Modern Spain. By A. J. B. 
Trend. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 271 pp. 


In the first part of his volume this English 
traveler discusses Spain’s attitude toward the war, 
the present political situation, and the place of 
Spain in international relationships. The later 
chapters deal with Spanish art, literature, music, 
and drama. Present-day conditions in Spain are 
set forth in this bock in a most readable way. 


Tropical Holland. By H. A. Van Coenen 
Torchiana. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 305 pp. III. 


This book shows how the principle of local 
self-government has worked in the Dutch East 
Indies, where it was recognized from the very 
beginning of the contact of the Hollanders and 
the natives. The writer speaks with enthusiasm 
of the colonial administration. 
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HISTORY, TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


The Ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion by the State of New York. By Clarence 
E. Miner. Columbia University Studies in Politi- 
cal Science. Longmans, Green & Co. 135 pp. 

September 17 has been chosen as “Constitu- 
tion Day” because it marks the date in 1787 when 
our Federal Constitution was signed by the dele- 
gates to the Convention at Philadelphia. It is 
well that we should commemorate that occasion, 
but we should not make the mistake of assuming 
that the action of the Convention was at once 
accepted by the people of the Thirteen Colonies. 
Many months elapsed before the Constitution was 
ratified by the requisite nine States. The debates 
in the New York Convention were among the 
most important of all, and we are indebted to 
Dr. Miner for a detailed account of the struggle, 
which throws much light on the state of public 
sentiment at a time when the principle of na- 
tionality as opposed to loose federation hung in 
the balance. 


Opening a Highway to the Pacific: 1838- 
1846. By James Christy Bell. Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in Political Science. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 209 pp. III. 

The successive attempts made between the close 
of the Revolution and the period of the Mexican 
War to cross the Rocky Mountains to the North- 
west Coast are here related. Dr. Bell has given 
special attention to the part played by British 
and American fur-traders, by missionary colo- 
nists of the ’30s, and by the great body of farmer 
immigrants who followed in their train. Unlike 
most university publications, this volume is il- 
lustrated. 


Let ’Er Buck. By Charles Wellington Fur- 
long. .G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 242 pp. IIl. 


A racy account of the round-up held each Sep- 
tember at Pendleton, Ore. While it may be true 





that the old West has passed away, there still 
remain enough cowboys and cowgirls to give a 
really thrilling Wild West show each autumn in 
western Oregon. Mr. Furlong’s text and the ac- 
companying photographs prove it. 


The Man in the Street. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 271 pp. 


Mr. Nicholson writes with equal zest and ac- 
ceptability on politics, literature, or social condi- 
tions. If there is such a thing as a Middle 
Western viewpoint, Mr. Nicholson should have 
it. He belongs to the innumerable company of 
Indiana authors, and glories in the distinction. 
In this volume Mr. Nicholson gives us an ad- 
mirable sketch of James Whitcomb Riley, com- 
ments instructively on “*The Second-Rate Man in 
Politics,’ and warns us with convincing eloquence 
to “Let Main Street Alone.” 


On the Trail of the Pigmies. By Dr. Leon- 
ard J. Vanden Bergh. The James A. McCann 
Company. 264 pp. IIl. 

This volume gives an account of anthropo- 
logical explorations made in Africa, under the 
auspices of the American Museum of Natural 
History and of several American universities. 
Under the guidance of Dr. George Burbank 
Shattuck, formerly of Johns Hopkins University 
and Vassar College, many remarkable photo- 
graphs were obtained. Reproductions of these 
accompany Father Vanden Bergh’s text descrip- 
tions. The book, as a whole, gives a vivid 
revelation of Central African life. 


Topee and Turban. By Lieut.-Col. H. A. 
Newell. John Lane Company. 292 pp. IIl. 

The record of a British officer’s motor tours 
through the various provinces of India. The 
book contains many entertaining descriptions of 
scenic and architectural effects. The author is 
versed in Indian folklore, religion and art. 
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My Brother Theodore Roosevelt. By 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 365 pp. Iil. 

Among the many volumes relating to President 
Roosevelt that have been published during the 
past three years there has been nothing like this 
book by his sister, Mrs. Robinson, in fulness of 
revelation or intimacy of knowledge. In_ her 
preface Mrs. Robinson says: “I feel that in giv- 
ing to the public these almost confidential, per- 
sonal recollections I do so because of the attitude 
of that very public toward Theodore Roosevelt. 
There is no sacrilege in sharing such memories 
with the people who have loved him and whom 
he loved so well.” Fully a third of Mrs. Robin- 
son’s book is devoted to the boyhood and youth 
of Roosevelt. She is able to tell, as no one else 
can, the story of the old Roosevelt home on 
Twentieth Street, in New York City, which is 


just now being restored through the efforts of 
the Women’s Memorial Association. From those 
early days Mrs. Robinson follows the career of 
her illustrious brother through his college course 
at Harvard, his entry into reform politics in New 
York, his ranching experiences in the West, the 
Police Commissionership in New York, his ser- 
vice in the Spanish War with the Rough Riders, 
and his later political record, which is now a part 
of American history. Mrs. Robinson has not tried 
to write either a biography or a political history. 
But one who threughout his life sustained to 
Theodore Roosevelt so close a relationship could 
not fail to have much to tell which admirably 
supplements the more formal and conventional 
work of the biographer or historian. 


In One Man’s Life. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. Harper & Brothers. 359 pp. III. 
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This book is made up of chapters from the 
personal and business career of Theodore N. Vail, 
of whom it has been said that, while Bell created 
the telephone, Vail created the telephone business. 
The essential truth of this assertion will hardly 
be doubted by anyone who reads the remarkable 
story here related by Mr. Paine. Readers of 
Harper’s Monthly and of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
have already had some opportunity to familiar- 
ize themselves with the early history of the tele- 
phone business, as unfolded in these chapters. 
Because of his close personal association with 
Mr. Vail during his latter years, the author has 
been able to present the human aspects of his 
subject as had not before been done in print. 
It has been said of Mr. Vail: “He made neigh- 
bors of a hundred million people’; and surely 
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the business genius exemplified in such an achieve- 
ment is deserving of all the praise that has been 
bestowed upon it. 


The Book of Jack London. By Charmian 
London. The Century Company. Volume I. 422 
pp. Volume II. 413 pp. Ill. 

In these two volumes we have the story of 
Jack London as we believe he himself would 
have wished it to be written. Mrs. London, his 
sympathetic comrade for eleven years, tells the 
story frankly and without apologies to any whose 
sensibilities may be affected. Largely, it is a 
tale of adventure, and it describes the life jour- 
ney of one of the most brilliant writers of his 
generation, 










































The Psychology of Industry. By James 
Drever. E, P. Dutton & Company. 148 pp. 
Industrial psychology as we know it here in 
America has ramified through all the phases 
from the psychology of salesmanship to intelli- 
gence tests for the hiring of workmen; but Eng- 
land has been strangely lax in this field, and has 
only recently taken it seriously, as Dr. Drever 
shows. His book, to us, is not valuable so much 
as a treatise on the subject as because it has 
scientifically gathered together the best results of 
American works which were intended to be prac- 
tical, for the most part, rather than intensely 
scientific, and restated them tersely in a small 
volume. But it should prove valuable on the 
other side alike to students and employers as an 
introduction to the real work of American au- 
thorities on the various phases of the subject in 
general. 


Mind and Work. By Charles S. Myers. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 175 pp. 

“Psychological Factors in Industry and Com- 
merce” is the sub-title of this little book by an 
English psychologist. There are some good illus- 
trations explanatory of the text. The book is 
much like that on the “Psychology of Industry.” 
It seems, however, less of a summary of previous 
work and more up to the level of present accom- 
plishments. The book also contains a most valu- 
able bibliography. Both of these volumes rec- 
ognize thoroughly the Auman side of efficiency 
study. Verily, the leaven of new ideas is work- 
ing yeastily in the mind of the English employer 
of the old school. 


The Management of Men. By Edward L. 
Munson. Henry Holt & Co. 801 pp. 

Human Engineering. By Eugene Wera. 
D. Appleton & Co. 378 pp. 

Unfortunately, there has been too much of the 
German-officer type in command of industry; 
and Mr. Munson’s book will do more good than 
harm in business life solely because that condi- 
tion is recognized, and he has gone almost to 
the opposite extreme. The day for military 
discipline in industry is past, for in it there is 
always a tendency to tyranny. The “hard-boiled” 
officer may be a necessary product of war, but 
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the two-fisted foreman can be dispensed with in 
peace. In an army the men are under constant 
control; in industry, theoretically, only during 
hours of work. For those who believe in military 
methods in business, we recommend Mr. Munson’s 
book, especially the chapters on “Human Agents 
of Morale Control,” “Some Elements of Leader- 
ship,” and so on. Mr. Munson has succeeded in 
laying down the principles of a scientific study of 
military psychology for the promotion of fighting 
efficiency, and, he believes, of productive efficiency 
in industry. His book ought to be read and 
studied by every prospective officer before he as- 
sumes command. For those who believe that 
what we really need in industry is a system of 
democracy comparable in the main with that 
which we have achieved politically, the Wera 
book is recommended, chiefly because it is the 
product of nearly thirty years of industrial life. 
This book is as practical as the first is scientific, 
but both volumes are written in the so-called 
popular style for the general reader. 


The Human Side of Retail Selling. By Ruth 


Leigh. D. Appleton & Co. 228 pp. 
The Mind of the Buyer. By Harry Dexter 
Kitson. The Macmillan Co. 206 pp. 


The Salesman’s Kindergarten. 
Hall. Alfred A. Knopf. 195 pp. 


Here is a series of business books on “the sell- 
ing end” which are fresh and timely in days when 
salesmanship almost seems to have become a lost 
art. Miss Leigh’s book will be appreciated most 
because it is in an untried field of sales psychol- 
ogy. We have never seen a book on retail counter 
selling which is so well gotten up, or which is 
so interesting. The scientific aspects of selling 
from the standpoint of the psychologist engaged 
in analysis of the underlying principles of action 
in the buyer’s mind are carefully laid down by 
Professor Kitson of Indiana University. His 
book is intended for the progressive sales corre- 
spondent, advertiser and salesman, who is inter- 
ested more, now, in underlying laws than in the 
practical technique peculiar to his own field. We 
all remember Mr. Hall’s good stories in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post; and this volume of his is 
the book form of those delightfully instructive 
narratives. 


By Wilbur 
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Acceptances—Trade and Bankers. By Park 
Mathewson. D. Appleton & Co. 372 pp. 


“The trade acceptance,” so the author tells us, 
“is a simple, efficient means for enabling most 
business men to close a transaction cleanly in one 
operation,” thus saving time and energy hereto- 
fore wasted on collections. Just prior to the war, 
London had $3,000,000,000 of acceptances in circu- 
lation, and it was one of the dominant factors in 
her banking power that she was able to control 
so much of this credit. The author has reduced 
many scattered bits of information from articles 
in the periodicals to book form, and there are 
plenty of “forms” to illustrate acceptances and 
accounting methods. The reader is told the 
theory and the practice, and how to instal] and 
operate this system; and there are sixty-one pages 
of digested rulings and opinions of counsel of the 
Federal Reserve Board on forms and procedure 
down to 1920. 


Commercial Law Cases. By Harold L. 
Perrin and Hugh W. Babb. George H. Doran 
Co. 2 vols. 536 pp. 414 pp. 


These volumes are meant for a thorough study 
of that branch of law applied particularly to busi- 
ness transactions. The first covers contracts, 
, Sales, and agency; the second negotiable instru- 
ments, partnership, and corporations, The authors 
are in charge of the department of law at the 
College of Business Administration at Boston. 
The work is eminently practical and seems to 
have been accurately compiled from leading cases 
in many States. Each principle of law is first 
enunciated after the text-book system, and is then 
followed by illustrations carefully digested from 
cases of real authority. 


Practical Bank Operation. By L. H. Lang- 


ston. The Ronald Press Co. 2 Vols. 370 pp. 
343 pp. . 
Prepared under the direction of the Educa- 
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tional Committee of the National City Bank of 
New York, this work covers, in the first volume, 
routine banking operations, and, in the second, 
such special operations as foreign banking and 
exchange, fiduciary functions, accounting, and 
auditing, all after the practice of the bank named. 
This means of insight into the methods of one of 
the world’s largest and most highly organized 
banks is something which has long been desired 
by business men and students. It was originally 
intended as a manual for employees, but has been 
vroadened in scope for zeneral use. It is prac- 
tically a text-book, and, with its many statistical 
footnotes, a complete working manual for those 
engaged in banking and business. 


The Guaranty of Bank Deposits. By 
Thomas Bruce Cobb. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 225 pp. 


This volume of the Hart Schaffner and Marx 
prize essays in economics is a valuable contribu- 
tion of complete information on the subject, 
which was presented to the American public by 
this Review as along ago as 1908 in an article on 
mutual insurance by grouped banks to guarantee 
their deposits. The book written by Mr. Cobb 
aims at, and apparently attains to, a thoroughly 
authoritative statement on the subject, with the 
complete history of twelve years of the various 
bank guaranty laws. The author is associate 
professor of economics at the University of Mis- 
souri, and seems exceptionally well informed on 
the history and law of the protection ‘of bank 
deposits. 


The Organization of Modern Business. By 
William R. Basset. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
271 pp. 

The industrial engineer’s outlook on business 
principles and methods. The book discusses cer- 
tain fallacies of management, the use of money 
in business, control of sources of supply, and the 
essentials of a sound business. 





WORKS OF 


The New International Year Book: 1920. 
Editor, Frank Moore Colby. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 775 pp. IIl. 


The one source of disappointment in this edi- 
tion of the publication of the International Year 
Book is the fact that a volume covering the 
world’s progress for a given year does not come 
off the press until more than half of the follow- 
ing year has elapsed. Considering the demand 
for accuracy and completeness in such a work as 
this, such a delay is unavoidable, and must be 
accepted with as much grace as possible. The 
excellence of the contents of the year book goes 
far to compensate those who consult it regularly, 
for its somewhat belated appearance. From the 
American standpoint more than usual importance 
attaches to the volume for 1920, which contains a 
full account of the Presidential election, and arti- 
cles dealing with the year’s progress in agricul- 
ture, industries, engineering, and shipping. 


REFERENCE 


Who’s Who in the Nation’s Capital: 1921- 
22. Washington, D. C.: The Consolidated Pub- 
lishing Company. 617 pp. 

During the past half century Washington has 
grown to the stature of a great city, irrespective 
of its importance as the seat of national govern- 
ment. In some respects it outranks cities of larger 
population. Certainly no city of its size includes 
in its population so large a number of-men and 
women who have achieved real distinction in 
American life. Nor are these names confined to 
the circle of Washington officialdom. More and 
more the city is attracting to itself from year to 
year our most eminent writers, scientists and men 
and women of affairs. Washington well deserves 
to have a “Who’s Who” of its own, and this new 
attempt to supply authentic data about those of 
its citizens who merit recognition of this sort 
will be generally welcomed. Trained newspaper 
men collected and prepared the data. 





